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Cuar. V. 

Tue arrival of Jane Bruff in Harley-street, must be considered. by 
those who take an interest in her fate, an ‘‘ event” in her life ; they 
who have begun to care for her will not fail to turn over in their minds 
the combination of ills, miscalculated by the “ elders” as advantages, 
awaiting her—the full stop of her father’s favoured horses at the 
brings her to a “‘ period,” and the tripled and quintupled knock at the 
street-door of her paternal home, is in fact the most grievous assault 
upon her heart and feelings that has ever yet been made upon them— 
it is the heralding sound of her coming sorrows. 

The moment, however, has arrived—the blow has been struck, and 
our poor dear girl is already in the dingy, dusty atmosphere of a Lon- 
don drawing-room, in which the furniture and canvassed. lamps 
proclaimed the dulness of the season, and the unfrequency of those 
social sociable meetings, to which Jane had during her happy association 
with the hospitable Amershams become habituated. 

‘Where is papa?” said Jane, to the servant who ushered her up 
stairs. 
‘* The colonel is not come in yet, miss,” was the answer. 

Jane staid but a minute in the drawing-room, and then hurried up the 
precipitous ladder, which in second-rate houses with lofty salons, is 
dignitied with the name of “stairs,” to seek refuge in her own ac- 
customed room, where she remained alone and unattended until the 
process of unpacking the carriage, and getting down Miss Harris, who 
almost shrieked at the chance of showing her legs in pirouetting off the 
step of the rumble—Miss Harris being rather of the heavy-heeled order of 
Christians—to witness which disembarkation of the baggage, sundry little 
boys, and one or two “children of a larger growth,” in the shape of 
men and women, drew themselves up, near and round about the door of 
the colonel’s residence. And this circumstance (one of every-day occur- 
rence) certainly does afford matter for speculation, socials happen 
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nowhere out of England, rarely out of London—but so it is, that a man 
cannot call a hackney-coach from a stand and get into it, without 
attracting an assembly of spectators; a carriage driving up to a house, 
transfixes to the spot the occupants of the frottoir, who remain staring, 
and wondering, and waiting, to see a dandy lord, or a dowdy dowager, 
make the brief trajet from the steps of the equipage to those of the 
hall. 

They who have suddenly returned to an empty house, from one full 
of all possible agrémens, need not be awakened to a sense of poor 
Jane’s situation ; even the unusual absence of the generally-officious 
Smylar, added to her dissatisfaction; inasmuch as, besides the amuse- 
ment which, in spite of her ordinary dislike of her, her flippant descrip- 
tions of ‘ things in general” afforded her, the circumstance of her non- 
appearance seemed to a certain‘extent to justify the apprehensions which 
she had previously entertained, that she was destined shortly to assume 
a new character in the establishment. Under these circumstances it is 
not to be wondered at, that Jane felt a sinking in her heart, and anxiety 
of mind which only found relief in tears. 

While the poor girl remained in this state of agitation, the gallant 
and disagreeable colonel was in consultation with his intended con- 
nexion, Sir George Grindle, who was nearly as nervous as Jane herself, 
lest by some unforeseen accident or incident, the golden opportunity of 
repairing his circumstances should be lost, and therefore resolved 
scarcely to lose sight of Bruff, during the brief period which was to 
intervene, as Carey says, 


“ between 
The Saturday and Monday;” 


and such was the gracefulness and plausibility of the worthy baronet’s 
conversation and manner, that as the time approached for the introduc- 
tion of the principal, the distinguished officer became gradually more 
and more delighted with the projected union between the families, 
which nevertheless seemed to threaten all parties concerned with more 
or less misery and distress in their different degrees. 

Having completed her descent from the hinder part of the carriage, 
Miss Harris having moreover ascertained that the parcels, and boxes, 
and trunks, &c., were safely arrived, that modest, retiring young per- 
son, the very model of a lady’s maid, waited on Jane to take her orders 
with regard to dressing, inasmuch as the day was waning, and the 
colonel was expected home to dinner. Still Mrs.Smylar did not make 
her appearance, and Jane magnifying all her fears as time wore on, in- 
quired where that usually bustling and officious gentlewoman was, 

She was out, but expected home before dinner-time. 

Jane felt what vulgar people call ‘‘ above” asking any more questions 
on the subject; but there was something in the expected date of Mrs. 
Smylar’s return, too sympathetic with that of the colonel to please her 
or even tranquillize her apprehensions; and before she did go to dress, 
she had firmly made up her mind, that she must have been sent for to 
hear the announcement of her father’s marriage, or perhaps to be an 
early witness of the domestic happiness which its previous celebration 
had secured to the parties concerned. Nor was it till long after din- 
ner that she became fully aware of the real state of the case, except, 
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indeed, that the absence from table of the dreaded object, satisfied her 
that the worst she had anticipated had not actually taken place. 

Thus encouraged, she inquired after the lady, of her father, who 
chuckled and gave one of his significant looks and said, she was out 
upon business, shopping, and doing little odd jobs: and then the distin- 
guished officer chuckled again. 

His reception of Jane was more than usually cordial, and at dinner— 
a meal to which he devoted all his energies—he talked infinitely more 
than was his wont. Of course, while the servants remained in waiting, 
a she could ask, nor he impart, that which she most longed to 

ear. 

‘* Hope you didn’t misbehave, Miss Jenny, at the Amershams?” said 
the colonel. 

“‘I think not,” said Jane; ‘ if I"— 

“‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” interrupted her father. “ Give Miss Bruff 
some champagne—sweet of course. Jane—eh! it will do you good 
after your drive—eat luncheon—eh ?” 

“No,” said Jane, ‘*I had no appetite for funcheon; parting with 
friends like the Amershams, is not likely to mend my spirits or—” 

— ‘That'll do,” said Bruff, ‘* bore coming home—eh? Dull work 
in Harley-street with papa—however, that’s not for long.” 

And so by degrees the dialogue assumed a business air; and by the 
time the dessert was put down, and Bruff and his daughter were left 
alone, their mutual explanations came in, just in their proper place ° 
and season. 

‘“« Jenny,” said the colonel, filling Jane’s glass with claret and his 
own with port, ‘‘ your health, Jenny—glad to see you, my girl—health 
and happiness to you:” saying which, he took her hand and kissed 
it. 

Jane was so overcome by this very unexpected mark of kindness that 
her eyes filled with tears. 

** That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff, “don’t cry, that’s silly—what 
you have come up about is no crying matter.” 

‘“‘T am only too happy,” said Jane, ‘‘ to receive any mark of your 
affection, my dear father, now—” 

“ That'll do,” interrupted Bruff as usual ; “ but tell me—to be sure 
you are not overwise—not what IX call long-sighted—have you any 
guess—any suspicion why I sent for you?” 

** No,” said Jane ; “all I thought about it was, that as it was your 
wish that I should come, it was my duty to obey.” 

“‘ That'll do, my girl,” said the colonel ; “‘ stick to that notion and 
we shall agree capitally—do as I bid you, and I shall never complain 
of your conduct, rely upon that.” 

“¢ And I,” said Jane, “ have such confidence in your goodness, that I 
am = you will never bid me do that, which I cannot do agreeably to 
myself.” 

“ Ah!” said Bruff, “that, Jenny, is quite another affair, because I 
might require you to do some things which you might not like. How- 
ever, in the present instance, what i have to ask is no great matter.” 

“* Well, what is it papa?” said Jane, rather comforted by the way in 
which the sacrifice at hand was characterized. 

B2 
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“Why, Jenny,” said the colonel, ‘‘ as I grow older, I feel the want 
of a head to my establishment.” 

— ‘* Ye-s,” said Jane, tremblingly. 

“I find that without a lady at the head (or at the side as she best 
chooses) of my table, things go wrong—and I can't receive lady visiters 
—and—so—you won’t be angry—” 

— ** No, no,” said Jane. 

‘*] have sent for you—” 

“Yes.” 

«7 have sent for you to do the honours of a little dinner which I 
give on Monday.” 

The relief which this, so different an announcement from that which 
she had anticipated, afforded to the anxious daughter, is indescribable. 

“Oh !” cried she, ‘*I shall be too happy and too delighted.” 

“« That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel; “I relied upon your 
being here, so I wrote—at least Mrs. Smylar did, in your name, to ask 
old Lady Gram and Miss Pheezle, and they are coming—and our old 
friend the doctor. And—then—let me see—oh—Sir George Grindle, 
and perhaps his son or sons, and I'll see if I can pick up Tom Jaccus, 
who will sing and play, and make a fool of himself in the evening.” 

‘* All this sounds very gay for you, my dear father,” said Jane, who 
saw nothing indicative of Mrs. Smylar’s promotion ; “ but who is Sir 
George Grindle—have I ever seen him here ?” 

“No,” said Bruff, ‘‘no—not here—of course you must have met 
him about, because he is every where—he is an exceedingly agreeable 
man—like myself, a widower—and—a great friend of mine—I want 
you to like him—very much indeed.” 

“‘] am sure,” said Jane, “ any friend of yours—” | 

“‘ That'll do—that'll do,” said Bruff. ‘‘ And so you see there is the 
whole of my plot against you.” 

This Jane, with all her apparent simplicity, and what her unpleasant 
parent called “‘ know-nothingness,” did not exactly believe. In the first 
place, at that season of the year, Colonel Bruff would not give a dinner 
without some specific object. In the next place, if that specific object had 
not been somehow connected with herself, she would not have been sent 
for; inasmuch as notwithstanding all that Bruff said about female 
society, he had given half-a-dozen small dinners to men, and never 
cared for a lady, or ever thought of sending for his daughter; and 
therefore, however relieved from her worst fears, the young lady felt 

rfectly assured that something ‘‘ more was meant than met the ear.” 

“I am all obedience,” said Jane, ‘‘ and will behave my very best.” 

‘“* That'll do,” said Bruff. 

** And then,” continued she, ‘‘I may write to Emma to say she may 
expect me back on Tuesday, because their great country-ball will be—” 

— ‘No, no,” said Bruff, ‘‘ that won’t do—I shall want you much 
longer than that—I shall have more dinners—and you can always have 
balls yourself_in the season—and—no—no—if the Amershams wish for 
your society, they must come to you—eh ?” 

‘“« Yes,” said Jane, “* but this is not the season for balls—nor for din- 
ners—and—” 

—*‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel, “ we'll talk that over 
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to-morrow ; but, in the meanwhile, I want you to like the Grindles—- 
excellent people; Sir George quite a trump. However, tell me, who 
have you had at the Amershams ?” : 

‘A very agreeable party,” said Jane; and in her mind's eye was 
conjured up the gay and jovial circle, where care or sorrow never joined 
in the mélée. 

‘¢ Beaux, I suppose, in plenty,” said the colonel, filling his glass. 
** Lost your heart yet ?—eh ?—no,” 

“* Indeed—” 

“ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff; “ so much the better—I hope 
you have it now—hope you'll lose it soon.” 

Then flashed into Jane’s mind the dreadful truth—not, however, after 
all, the most dreadful one; for the Smylar ousiness was the point of 
horror—to become the daughter-in-law of the tawdry, trumpery 
squeezed-in and poked-out veteran doll, at once the unvirtuous 
menial and virtual mistress—of the house, and (in the authoritative 
sense of the word—at least) of its master, would have been more 
than she could endure; but the next degree in the scale of misery, 
seemed to be indicated by her father’s observation as to the disposition 
of her affections. 

Now we have strong evidence—the strongest that the sternest judge 
can require—the ingenuous declaration of a girl like Jenny Bruff, that 
Miles Blackmore had never established any serious influence over her, 
or touched her heart; and, excepting Miles Blackmore, there was no 
man at the Amershams who, at any period of the visit, ever approached 
to any thing beyond an ordinary acquaintance with her. As has 
been before remarked, her sweet, playful, yet ladylike manner, ongegee 
and enchained all who knew her, yet from the unaffected generality 
of her kindness, none but the errantest coxcomb in the world would 
have ventured to attribute to himself that which, to the experienced 
eye and well-regulated mind, was evidently the grace of good-breeding 
and sweetness of disposition. 

‘<I think,” said Bruff, « I think—you will like my friends—my new 
friends the Grindles—Sir George is of a good family, and an old 
baronet,” | 

Jane, taking the antiquity of the baronetcy as the standard of Sir 
George’s standing in life, merely nodded her head in acquiescence, 

‘* He is prepared to admire you,” said Bruff. 

The abe preparation sounded odd, considering she was not conscious 


of ever having seen him. 

“* And—even,” said Bruff, ‘‘ if he should look in this evening, which 
is not improbable, you must make yourself amiable. He is a man of 
the world, and all that sort of thing, so none of your awkward speeches, 
if you please; and, above all, don’t affect to be shocked—” 

‘* Really, my dear father, I—” 

‘“‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff; “‘ I don’t know that he will 
look in; but if he does—eh ?—” 

** I think it is time for me to go,” said-~Jane. 

To which her father, who had been counselled by Mrs, Smylar to try 
the “‘leading” rather than the “driving” system with Jane upon the 
present occasion, (Mrs. Smylar having, with her natural sharpness, or 
tact, or cunning, or whatever it might be called, convinced herself that 
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Jenny, in spite of her quiet, unassuming manner and bearing, was by 
no means ‘* silly child” the colonel set her down for), immediately 
assented, and pulling the bell-rope ordered lights up stairs, and in @ 
few minutes Jane retired to the small half-dusty, half-dusky back draw- 
ing-room, convinced that she was destined to be the future wife of Sir 
George Grindle, whose chiefest claim to her affection was founded upon 
the remoteness of his creation. ~ 

Harley-street houses, taking the general run of them, are not fur- 
nished with what used to be called back-stairs, but which have latter! 
been called secondary staircases. Now it so happened that in Bruff’s 
house this almost indispensable feature did exist, and scarcely had Jane 
thrown herself upon the cottoned-up sofa, to think and ruminate 
upon her present position, before Mrs, Smylar, insinuating herself 
through the back-room, made her appearance in the dining-parlour, 

Bruff was rather startled at her appearance, and not quite pleased ; 
for the gallant and disagreeable officer, however much he was really 
governed by his housekeeper, was exceedingly desirous that Jane 
should not be aware of the extent of her influence. Of course it was 
wholly out of the question that Jane should return to the dining-room ; 
but some servant, as now the servants he had were called to daily duty, 
might come in. Even Sir George Grindle might make his appearance ; 
and therefore when she came waggling her little elderly body close up 
to him, he seemed rather inclined to check the advance. 

“* Never fear, colonel,” said she, seeing by the roll of his eye, and 
hearing by a sort of a snort, which he gave with his nose, that her pre- 
sence was not altogether agreeable, —*‘ never fear, I won't stop a minute. 
I haven’t seen our Jane yet, and I’ll go to her now. But I haven't 
felt a secret in Miss Harris’s whole mind. As I told you, my coffee and 
curacoa have done it. I know every thing. Jane is heartewhole. 
There was a Mr. Miles Blackmore down at the Amershams, and Harris 
Says every body thought he was over head and ears, - Don’t yom see, 
colonel—” 

“‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel. ‘‘ Well, and who is 
Miles Blackmore 2?” : 

** A gentleman of good fortune,” said Smylar, ‘“‘ and all that; but 
Harris knows that Jane cares no more for him than she does for any 
body else.” 

‘“‘ That'll do,” said the colonel, “‘ she never will care for any body. 
Silly girl. However she seems well inclined at least to listen to my 
eee She knows nothing about it—nothing about the person to 

roduced, But it will all depend upon you. You can work the matter 
well,” 

‘“‘ Any thing I can do,” said Smylar, ‘I will. The moment you tell 
me she is aware of the real object, then I will come in as we proposed, 
with a flourishing description of his fine qualities and personal preten- 
sions,” 

*« Ah,” said the colonel, “ but hadn’t you better wait till you have 
seen him,” 

“‘ Not a bit of it,” said Smylar. ‘I know enough. You have 
given me the outline, I can finish the sketch, and I think you ought 
to be rather obliged to me for finding out so soon that we have no pre- 
dilection to contend with.” 
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** That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel. ‘ One glass of claret— 
eh, Smylar? Do you good.” 

** No, colonel,” said Smylar. ‘ After coffee and chasse I don’t 
think it correct—besides, I had better go up stairs and present myself 
with all due humility to my young mistress.” 

‘* Your mistress !” said the colonel, giving Mrs. Smylar a half- 
friendly and half-reproachful poke in the side. 

*“* You are a sad creature, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, giving him a 
gentle pat on the side of his head in return. “ I will take one glass of 
wine, only do make haste, for I~” _ 

“ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff. ‘ Here, this is a clean glass. 


Claret ?” 
a No,” said Smylar, ‘‘ sherry, sherry—but IJ’ll take it in a claret 


The colonel filled her a bumper—she raised it to her lips with one 
hand, the other being engaged by the colonel, who considered it neces- 
to press it, as a mark of his gratitude for the lady’s exertions in 
the character of spy upon the actions and affections of his charming, 
amiable daughter. | 
The glass was deposited upon the table, and Mrs. Smylar was pre- 
paring for one or two more observations x ag things in general, ‘ee 
the sound of a carriage rapidly driven to the house-door, and suddenly 
** pulled up,” was followed by a thundering peal upon the knocker, 
which in the brown-paper-and-paste habitations of that quarter made 
the edifice shake, and was heard in every part of the building, 


“ Up stairs, down stairs, 
And in my lady’s chamber.” 


Smylar was caught. To fly was useless—the hall as it was called 
was filled with servants, and the retreat by the back-stairs was entirely 
cut off. Footsteps were heard close at hand. ) 

‘* By Jove it’s Sir George !”" said the colonel ; * they'll show him in 
ere.” 

“ Trust to me, "said Smylar, with a melodramatic air; and in one in- 
stant she was lost to sight behind one of the dining-room window- 
curtains. The trick was not, however, executed with as much theatrical 
skill or success as might have been anticipated ; for the servants had 
left a chair in the recess of the window behind the drapery, which the 
enterprising Smylar in her energetic activity unfortunately upset, and 
notwithstanding that her temper was sufficiently elastic to permit her 
to remain, as Pope says, 

“ Mistress of herself though china fall,” 


she did not quite so philosophically endure the sharp bruise which she 
received upon one of her spider-like ankles from the more sternly-resist- 
ing mahogany, and it required the strongest efforts of her philosophy 
to remain where she was. 

As Bruff had foreseen, Sir George Grindle was announced, and with 
an air and manner much more juvenile than those of either of his sons, 
seated himself in the chair opposite to the colonel, which had been so 
mevetly vacated by Jane,—much, it must be confessed, to the horror of 
the gallant officer, whose apprehensions of what the worthy baronet 
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might say, while the grand inquisitor was behind the curtain, were of 
the most serious character; and when Sir George refused his host’s in« 
vitation to go up stairs and see Jane, on the ground that he had some 
few things to talk over previously, he became infinitely more fidgetty. 
He saw with dismay his visiter help himself to a huge glass of sherry, 
having selected Jane’s untouched goblet, apparently determined to 
have a parley ; and when he considered that in addition to the certainty 
that Smylar must hear all that was said, there was a chance that Sir 
George might, en passant, open the curtain behind which the fair. in- 
quisitor was hidden, his ‘‘ last state was Jess gracious than the first ;” 
in fact, the positive and probable evils of her concealment rendered 
him almost unconscious of the exordium of Sir George’s speech, his 
faculty of hearing being mainly exerted in ascertaining whether Smy- 
lar’s breathing could be heard, sharpened by the recollection that she 
was labouring under a cold, and a consequent apprehension that she 
might happen to sneeze. 

** Now, my dear colonel,” said Sir George, coaxing his chair up to 
the table, ‘‘ just listen. Here we are—snug—tiled, as we masons say— 
you area mason ?” 

** Yes, yes,” said Bruff, fidgetty exceedingly, ‘‘“—an old mason.” 

“Well then,” said Sir George, “ you know what the great secret 
is—eh ?” 

“That'll do—that’ll do,” said the conscious and terrified colonel. 
** You have named masonry—but—” 

“No, no,” said Sir George, ‘‘ I don’t care about masonry, because 
you know, my dear friend, in point of fact—” 

“Never mind fact,” said the colonel, stopping him; ‘take some 
more sherry, and let us go up stairs.” 

‘¢ Wait a moment,” answered Sir George; ‘‘ here we are, téte-d- 
téte, toe to toe; no eye to watch; no ear to listen ; and, therefore, as I 
said when I talked about masonry, and being tiled, I want just to make a 
confidence with respect to George, which I think due to you under the 
circumstances.” 

** My dear friend,” said the colonel, ‘I am so entirely convinced 
and satisfied with your perfect integrity—eh ?—and all that sort of 
poe ens really at this stage of the business I do not require one 
word more.” 

** But,” exclaimed the baronet, ‘‘ this is the particular and precise 
stage of the business at which the communication ought to be made, 
and, rely upon it, colonel, there is nothing like candour—-concealment 
is always mean, as well as dangerous.” 

Now in that axiom the gallant and disagreeable officer, nodoubt, would 
at any other period of his life have fully concurred; but at a moment 
when under peculiar circumstances the candour of one person and the 
concealment of another, might in connexion produce some untoward re- 
sults, he certainly wished to hear as little as possible of Sir George 
Grindle’s otherwise interesting detail. 


“ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff; ‘* help yourself to some more 
sherry, and let us go.” 

** My dear colonel,” said Sir George, ‘‘ you are positively inhospit- 
able. I dined early and in a hurry, and I want a glass or two of your 
excellent wine, to heave me up for the first interview with my future 
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daughter-in-law. Don’t you find now and then that you want some 
wee moe ? By Jove I oe a his glasees . 

‘‘Ha, ha !” said Bruff, pushing away his plate and his se 
out his mouth for the third oe ant rabbing and scrubbing hi 
with his napkin, all these, being — signals for departure repeated. 
Not a bit of it; Sir George was literally anchored, to the horror of the 
colonel, and every drop of wine he swallowed seemed to add to his 
anxiety. ' 

‘“‘T say, colonel,” said Sir George, “ you haven't yet shown me 
your factotum.” 

‘No, no,” said Bruff, “ it’s—that is it’s—eh ?—that’ll do.” 

“It,” said Sir George, ‘‘ what do ‘you mean by i¢? I mean the 
lively lady—the—eh, colonel ?—the fair housekeeper—what do you 
call he ?—Mrs.—what the deuce is her name ?—with the eyes and the 
curls—” 

“‘ The—the,—” said Bruff, ‘‘ your housekeeper—eh ?” 

“‘ No, my dear friend, your housekeeper,” said Sir George. ‘‘ Don’t 
deny the fact; and, above all, don’t call her ‘it.’ I give you my word 
your account of her—her—her—Oh, Smylar; that ever I d for- 
get her name—and such a name !—I musé see her to-night; because, 
nearly as we are about to be connected, I hope I am interested in 
every thing concerned with your establishment.” 

‘« Ha, ha! that’ll do,” said the colonel. 

‘¢ Come, come, colonel, she is pretty,” said Sir George. 

‘‘ Why, why,” said Bruff, and casting his eyes towards the window- 
curtain behind which she was eclipsed, he saw it waggle, ‘‘ I—must say 
—she is very pretty.” 

‘“‘ And a great comfort to you, in her way,” said Sir George. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Bruff. ‘‘ A faithful servant is always a great comfort to 
any body.” 

‘* Ah,” said the baronet, ‘‘ but from what you hinted to me—” 

*¢ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff, ‘‘ no tales out of school.” 

‘‘No,” replied Sir George, ‘‘ but we are in school now, and that is 
the reason, as you made no scruple to tell me certain particulars with 
regard to this spider-brusher of yours—” 

ruff coughed, and the window-curtain waggled exceedingly. 

—“‘I wished to tell you of a little affair of George’s; of course en- 
tirely between ourselves—he has behaved very fairly and honourably 
about it—but it should be kept a profound secret, entre nous.” 

What to do at this particular moment puzzled Bruff most seriously. 
To permit Sir George to explain matters ‘limited to two,” within ear- 
shot of the wily housekeeper, was ruin. To affect sudden illness, which 
might induce his persevering guest to ring the bell and call for assist- 
ance, seemed to be the most likely mode of avoiding the communi- 
cation which he seemed thoroughly determined to make. Still, 
however, he delayed the “explosion” to the latest possible moment, in 
hopes that he might still contrive to get rid of him playfully, and so 
prevent any unnecessary confusion, which might have the effect of 
alarming Jane. 

_ “You see, my dear colonel,” continued the worthy baronet, “ youth 
is full of indiscretion—naturally so. Old heads upon young shoulders 
are objects of much greater scarcity than young heads upon old ones 
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we all. know that by experience. Even you yourself, as you were 
saying the other night—you—” 

«That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff; ‘‘I remember I told you some 

icular points of my early life.” , 

‘¢ That affair in Canada,” said Sir George. 

“‘ Yes, yes—about the fox-hunting,” said Bruff. : 

** Not a bit about fox-hunting,” exclaimed the baronet ; “ the history 
of the ladder, and the waterfall, and the girl turning round and saying, 
¢ Yes, captain, ae * 

— “ That'll do—that’ll do, Sir George,” again interposed the gallant 
colonel, continuously stimulated in his exertions to stop his friend’s 
me gr by the waggling of the curtain, which increased proportionably 

ith the disclosures of the colonel’s youthful vagaries. 

“‘ And the mistake of the room,” said Sir George, filling himself an- 
other glass of sherry, and cracking a biscuit into halves with the de- 
termined air of a man résolved to sit, “and the young lady’s dialogue 
with the looking-glass, and the noise, and the—” 

~~ ‘* There, there,” said Bruff, ‘“‘ never mind all that.’ 

‘*] had no idea, my dear colonel,” said Sir George, “‘that you were 
sore upon these on certainly haven’t given up your pranks— 
eh Mrs. Smylar—come, come, no tricks upon travellers—I must 
have a peep at the housekeeper this very night.” 

At this juncture, the ‘‘ housekeeper” herself, poked her head from 
between the curtains and motioned with her hand to the colonel to take 
away his friend. 

—_ saw the indication, and nodded assent—Sir George saw the 
nod. 

‘¢ My dear colonel,” said the baronet, ‘“‘ what the deuce are you nod- 
ding at—eh ?” 

‘* Not nodding,” said Bruff, “it is a sort of affection of the head to 
which I am subject; if I remain too long in a dining-room after dinner 
—the smell of the meat—the wine—” 

— “* Well,” said Sir George, ‘‘let us go upstairs; but before we go 
=-it won't take five minutes to tell you the secret which you ought to 
know, and which I repeat, in justice to George you should under- 
stand, it is by his desire | impart. Some two or three years agu—” 

“« My dear Sir George,” said Bruff, resolved, sink or swim, that Mrs. 
Smylar should not get a hold of him, by being made mistress of this 
mysterious affair, ‘1 feel very ill—very ill indeed—” 

And suiting the word to the action, he threw himself back in his 
chair and gave a huge grunt, which terrified his guest, who rang the 
bell violent]y—in an instant the butler made his appearance, in another 
minute came a footman. 

** Your master is taken suddenly ill,” said Sir George, ‘is he subject 
to this sort of thing?” 

** No, sir,” said the butler, “‘ I never saw—eh—dear—” 

‘¢ Let me throw some water in his face,” said Sir George, forthwith 
flinging over his ample countenance and waistcoat, the contents of an 
overflowing tumbler. 

“ That'll do—that'll do,” said the colonel, shaking his head and ears 
like an unponded le. 

‘* Run for Mr. Phiebot, James,” said the butler to the footman, “let 
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him bring his lancelots—and call Mrs.Smylar—and mind Miss isn’t 
frightened—and—” 

“That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff, forced to recover; “‘I am all 
quite well again—quite well—there, go—go away—get coffee up stairs 
—tell Miss we are coming.” 

‘“‘ Hadn’t he better get the medical man ?” asked Sir George. 

‘No, no,” said the colonel, “ that'll do—that’ll do—there go—go 
7 we shall be up directly—don’t say any thing to Miss Bruff of 
my illness,” 

And thus directed the man retired. 

** You say,” said Sir George, with real solicitude, “‘ you are rather 
subject to these attacks.” 

** Not often,” said Bruff, ‘“‘ only when the room gets close and the 
atmosphere heated—” 

‘By Jove!” exclaimed the active baronet, leaping from his chair, 
‘Pll open the window—the room is hot—that’s the best thing upon 
earth—” 

‘* No, no,” exclaimed Bruff, “‘ don’t let in the London air—oh, no— 
not that window—up stairs—” 

“ Well,jwell,” said the baronet, «‘ we'll just undraw the curtains—that 
will make a vast difference in the climate without any chance of mischief,” 

Saying which, the worthy gentleman whisked away the crimson 
drapery and exhibited to his wondering eyes, the exemplary Mrs. 
Smylar, seated on the chair before mentioned with her face buried in her 
hands, a position which she had chosen upon the ostrich-like principle 
of security. 

“‘Halloo, colonel!” cried Sir George; ‘‘ what, have I unearthed 
your fox? I beg a thousand pardons for poaching, but really—is— 
this—eh? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“‘Smylar,” said the colonel, “ beat a retreat—run for your life.” 

‘¢ Mrs, Smylar,” said Sir George, ‘‘down with those fair hands, and 
permit me to make myself known to you.” 

*‘ Sir,” said Mrs. Smylar, ‘‘ you are a gentleman—” 

‘¢ That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel; ‘get along with you< 
accidents will happen in the best-regulated families.” 

“‘ Coffee is ready up stairs, sir,” said the butler, throwing open the 

| door at the same moment, and thus adding a fourth to the somewhat 
) whimsical group. : 
** That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel. 
* This is most painful,” said Mrs, Smylar, melting into tears, which 
, might have produced a sympathetic weeping on the part of the ten- 
. der-hearted baronet, had not the butler wound up the scene, by saying 
in a tone of the greatest satisfaction at having found the housekeeper 
t | in due season, 
‘¢ Mrs. Smylar, if you please, I want the ——— 
This was too much for Sir George, who burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
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h ter, under cover of which Mrs. Smylar rushed out of the room, looking 
n pitchforks and marline-spikes at the butler: first, for intruding himself 

at so critical a moment; and secondly, for bringing the sensibility and 
rs sentiment of the other actors in the farce, down to the matter-of-fact 


level of a jar of sugarcandy.” 


et This dénouement prevented Sir George from making Miss Bruff’s ace 
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uaintance that evening—it seemed that having waited much longer 
an she had expected to wait for her father, and hearing that he hail 
company, she, tired with her journey and the excitement of parting 
with her favourite friends, had retired to rest. Having discovered this’ 
fact, and the colonel’s we having received considerable damage by’ 
the active 4 Toman of the restorative water, the coffee was ordered 
down to the dining-room, the atmosphere of which no longer was found 
oppressive by the gallant host, who, finding himself in a serape, bound 

e baronet down in a promise to say nothing of what had occurred ; 
and as to the butler, at the period of his arrival, the little woman had 
so far emerged from her concealment, that but for the laughter of the 
Marplot, nobody would have thought or suspected that she was doing 
more than receiving the commands of her master. 

While all this performance was going on below stairs, the thoughts 
and reflections of Jane were, as may easily be conceived, any thing but 
owe or consolatory ; nor did the unusual and protracted absence 
of Mrs. Smylar, whose officious activity near her had always hitherto 
been unpleasantly remarkable to her, conduce to calm or sooth her ap- 
prehension for the future. According to Mrs. Smylar’s programme, 
she had /féted Miss Harris with a regale of coffee and curagoa; 
but after that she had disappeared, having, as we know—but as 
Jane did not—proceeded to communicate to the colonel all the intel- 
ligence she had extorted or expressed from his daughter’s maid. 

Jane could not help fancying that Mrs. Smylar was engaged with her 
father; and not being aware of the cause of her involuntary detention, 
felt naturally exceedingly annoyed and agitated, still fearing that the 
event she had so much dreaded had actually taken place, and that 
Monday was the day intended for the first public avowal of the fact. 

When women are distressed or pleased, it is a wonderful relief to 
them to sit down and write long letters about themselves and their feel- 
ings; and although it being Saturday night, and her letter could not 
be despatched before the Monday morning, Jane “ did herself good,” 
as the children say, by filling four sides of paper with beautiful parallel 
lines, of about three words each, in which she expressed to Mrs. 
Amersham the state of perilous uncertainty in which she was living ; 
promising to let her hear faithfully and punctually more about her 
views and prospects when she came to know any thing about them 
herself. And this pretty transcript of her thoughts, with two lines of 
postscript to inquire whether Mr. Blackmore had killed the trout, she 
carefully folded up and placed in her writing-desk—an article of por- 
table furniture which may justly be compared with a powder-ma- 

ine, the contents of which a single spark may explode, and a match 
estroy altogether. 

Sir George, however, carried his point; which it must be confessed 
he generally was in the habit of doing, and eventually succeeded in 
giving his friend a brief but effective outline of the history of his son 
and the youthful mother of his boy. To us it would be useless, and 
worse than useless; for besides probeisting the young lady’s version of 
the story to that of the worthy, yet worldly baronet, his statement, re- 
peated from that of his heir, would anticipate certain points of our nar- 
rative, which it is important to all parties concerned, to conceal till a 
more fitting opportunity arrives for their development. 
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It was late before these worthies parted; for Sir George, with the 
grace and; softness of the new school, retained some of the grosser and 
more sensual habits of anjolder one; aud amongst them, a hankering 
after wine-bibbing, a negative dislike of coffee, and an utter and im- 
placable hatred of tea, To be candid, Bruff’s inclinations and propen- 
sities were not altogether uncongenial ; and under all the circumstances 
of Smylar’s awkward discovery, had the worthy baronet asked for nec- 
tar instead of brandy-and-water, which (hear it with horror ye modern 
beaux) he did ask for, he would have procured it for him, so that he 
might conciliate him, and above all, keep the little historiefte out of 
the bay-window at White's, of which semicircular circle Sir George 
was one of the ws a 08 ornaments. , 

It might probably keep the reader up too late if we were even to hint 
at the probability of any recriminatory rs, between the colonel 
and Mrs. Smylar subsequent to the worthy baronet’s departure—but 
certain it is, that whatever opinions Sir George might have formed from 
his brief initiation into the secrets of Harley-street, Bruff was _per- 
fectly secure—at least for the present—from the shafts of his wit, or 
the stings of his satire; his immediate object was to ‘ put up” Bruff, 
and to represent, or to misrepresent him to his friends and acquaintance 
as a distinguished soldier and an agreeable companion. In charity, we 
must imagine that no opportunity could have occurred for an explana- 
tion on the part of the colonel to the housekeeper after Sir George was 
gone. No doubt, as early as possible next morning, he made a con- 
fidence as to his pretended indisposition, which turned out so ill and so 
contrary to his expectations. However, she must have been satisfied 
that the civilian out-generalled the colonel; for he hindered the retreat 

he was so anxious to make, and actually captured his baggage. 

Leave we for the moment the contending, combining, conflicting, and 
conjoining parties to their sweet repose; Jane to dream of Emma 
Amersham and the trout-fisher; Colonel Bruff of a title for his 
daughter; Sir George for an extrication from his financial difficulties, 
and Mrs. Smylar of a bruised ankle, a mahogany chair, and a white 
jar of sugarcandy. 


(To be continued. ) 








CHARADE. 


Say—what is that look which excites the despair 
Of a lover while watching the eyes of his fair ? 
"Tis my “ first,” which, endued with a magical spell, 
Turns my “ second,” while strolling in dingle or dell ; 
nag running a ore unheard and alone, 

o a petri orm, ora crystalline stone. 
United, my “whole” gives a name you must guess, 
That’s ever in order, yet oft in a mess. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TURKISH PRETENDER. 


An Eztract from the Pilgrim's Scrap-book. 
BY ISABELLA ROMER, 
* Que diable allait il faire dans cette galére ?” 


If “ travellers see strange sights” in the course of their wanderings, 
it is quite as natural a consequence that they should also meet with very 
strange people, In my late tour in the East it happened that I came 
in contact with more than one personage of that description, and as 
their names have since come before the public through newspaper re- 
nown, I feel that I am not guilty of any breach of good-feeling in 
making use of them in the present instance, 

Since the death of Sultan Mahmoud, and during the last few 
months, I have frequently seen allusions made in the newspapers to a 
personage who had lately appeared at Malta, and had excited great 
curiosity and a certain degree of interest in the public mind there, 
from the romantic character under which he had presented himself to 
the authorities of that place—no less a one than that of rightful heir to 
the sabre of Othman, and pretender to the Turkish throne! The story 
upon which he grounds his claims to such high destinies is, that when 
Sultan Mustapha (the brother and predecessor of the late sultan 
Mahmoud) was deposed and murdered after a brief reign of a few 
months, a general massacre followed of the ladies of the imperial 
harem, as the natural consequence of such an event; the bowstring and 
the sack did their dreadful duty, and the waves of the Bosphorus closed 
over the unresisting victims. One sultana, however, who was enceinte at 
the time, contrived by some wonderful means to escape the fate of her 
companions, and in due time became the mother of a son, whom she 
brought up in the strictest privacy. That boy was Nadir Bey, the 
person in question—so at least runs the story which he is represented 
to have told at Malta of his birth and parentage ; and I have heard that 
many persons there fully believed in its truth, and that some even have 
been found sufficiently confiding to advance him large sums of money 
to assist in the furtherance of his designs. 

It chanced that on my return from Constantinople to Vienna in 
1838, this identical Nadir Achmet Bey (as he then styled himself), was 
one of my fellow-passengers on board the Austrian steamer in which 
I crossed the Black Sea; and he just remained long enough with us to 
create universal astonishment at his acquirements, and to intriguer 
every one on board most completely as to who or what he could be; for 
it seemed to be unanimously decided that he must be any thing but 
that which he represented himself, I, of course, shared in the general 
curiosity, and several pages of my journal were consequently devoted 
to especial mention of his sayings and doings, and the various specu- 
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lations to which his presence gave risé among the ngers of the 
Ferdinando Primo. He came on board in the Golden Horn, accom- 

ied by one of the Armenian bankers of the court, at the precise 
moment I did, and a very few minutes before the paddles were set in 
motion, and that we dropped down the Bosphorus to take in more 
sengers at Therapia and Buyakderé. His companion remained with’ 
him to the last moment, and then returned in his caique to Seraglio 
Point, while Nadir Bey, left to himself, paced the deck alone for a short 
time, apparently in deep thought. 

He was dressed in the Turkish uniform, which had been adopted by the 
Sultan and his officials throughout the empire, namely, the Fez cap and 
blue military surtout; but his countenance and bearing were so unlike 
an Osmanli, his clothes so much better made, his firm step and an 
carriage so different from the shuffling lounging gait of every Turk 
had ever before seen, that I at once concluded he must be one of the 
numerous German military instructors, then resident at Pera, whom the 
Sultan had induced to enter his service, in order that they might orga- 
nize his army according to European tactics. In short, nothing about 
him trahissott le Turc, except his beard, which was a genuine oriental 
one—the only sort of beard which is not unsightly—soft, wavy, and of 
the colour of a chesnut full ripe; it was easy to see that the razor had 
never approached it’s flowing honours, and it well became a face which 
possessed great sweetness of expression, as well as delicacy of feature. 
The beard of a Turk imparts dignity to his countenance—he is proud 
of it—he swears by it; and the most reviling epithet he can bestow 
upon a Christian is that of a no-beard—while the ill-grown appendages 
which la jeune France, as well as some of my own countrymen at pre- 
sent delight to cherish upon their chins, and which early habits of 
shaving have rendered harsh, bristling, and rebellious as stubble fields, 
degrade the faces they are meant to adorn into a similitude with 
Jewish old-clothes-men, and irresistibly impel one to wish that the 
“rine their owners “cut the whole ungentlemanlike concern,” the 

tter. 

But enough of beards. Revenons a nos moutons—that is to say, to 
Nadir Bey, whom several of his fellow-passengers, before nightfal, pro- 
nounced to be a wolf in sheep’s clothing—in other terms, a Russian 
spy under the guise of a true believer. 

We had scarcely cleared the Golden Horn, and the various passen- 
gers scattered in groups about the deck, were admiring the gorgeous 
appearance produced by the innumerable domes and minarets of Stam- 
boul steeped in the golden light of an eastern morn, and rising proudly 
above the groves of solemn cypresses which are interspersed among the 
buildings, and form so picturesque a characteristic of all oriental cities 
—when Nadir Bey approached the English party of which I formed 
one, and with the ease and politeness of high breeding, quite divested 
of forwardness, addressed us in very good English, spoken without 
hesitation, but with a foreign accent. He expressed great surprise that 
an Englishwoman should have trusted herself among the barbarous 
Turks! and when I eagerly vindicated their national character from the 
aspersions which I conceived a prejudiced stranger to be unworthily 
Casting upon it, he thanked me for the partial view I had taken of his 
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country-people, and to the great surprise of our little group, announced 
himself to be an Asiatic Turk, a native of Caramania! 

“‘ But where,” he was asked, “ did you learn English? From your 
manner of speaking it, you must have passed some years in England, 
and have applied yourself to it at a very early age.” 
 ** No,” he answered, ‘‘ I studied it in my own country, and not until 
I was twenty-two years of age;” (he appeared then to be scarcely 
thirty). ‘I never was in England before last year, when I passed four 
months there with our ambassador Reschid Pacha;* my life has been 

in Turkey, and if my several absences from it were put toge- 
ther, they would not amount in all to a year and a half.” 

He spoke with great delight of the short séjour he had made in 
England, discoursed with considerable shrewdness upon the peculiarities 
he had remarked in the social structure there, admired the perfection to 
which education has been brought, and more especially the care and 
cultivation which are bestowed upon the minds of its women, but re- 
prehended the system of allowing the two sexes to mix without restraint 
in society, as derogatory to female dignity. 

** You treat your women in Turkey like slaves, or inferior beings not 
deserving of your confidence,” observed one of the gentlemen to him. 

*¢ We look upon them as idols, whom the vulgar gaze would profane,” 
he answered, *‘ and that is the real motive of their seclusion in the 
harem, and of their being closely veiled when they go out; no Mahometan 
woman is ever molested in the streets—her veil protects her from all 
insults.” 

‘¢ Our English ladies don’t find it necessary to wear veils in order to 

rotect themselves from insult,” said the captain of the steamer, a bluff 
little Greenwich man, full of good-humoured importance ;. ‘‘ and yet 
they’ve as pretty faces as you’d see any where—but they need not hide 
them to make themselves respected.” 

‘¢ Modesty is their veil !” replied the Turk, gallantly. 

“T’ll engage that you would like to have an English wife,” said the 
captain. 

‘¢ To be sure I should,” was the answer. 

‘‘ Ah, but I suspect you’d find it a hard job to get one that would 
be content to shut herself up with two or three other wives, and never 
go out, or give parties, or that sort of thing. Lord! I wonder what 
my missus would say if I were to propose that sort of partnership to 
her! No, no, our English ladies have too much spirit to be satisfied 
with the fourth part of a husband’s heart !” and he walked up and down 
the deck, ruffling and swelling with the dignity of a little bantam cock. 

‘*] believe,” said I, laughing, ‘‘ that you must not think of an Eng- 
lish wife; the confinement of a harem would terrify any young woman 
accustomed to the amusements of the world.” 

** But my wife,” said Nadir Bey, ‘ shall have all sorts of amusement 
—she shall go out, receive visits, and dance as much as she likes.” 

“« And with whom shall she dance? I inquired. 

‘¢ With me to be sure!” he answered with the greatest natveté. ‘I 
will dance with her all day long if she likes it.” 





* This statement was afterwards confirmed to me at Vienna by Count B., who was 
an inmate with him at Belvoir Castle during a visit he made there. 
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«€ But an English wife who dances with her husband incurs ridicule,” 
I persisted. 

‘‘That is an inconsistency which I cannot comprehend,” said. he, 
“and a wife, dancing with any man but her husband as very 
immoral.” 

There was much more said by the company on the superiority of 
European ladies, in what may be called their domestic state, over the 
“angels of life” in Turkey; but Nadir Shah advocated the superior 
advantages enjoyed by his countrywomen with a zeal that showed at 
least his perfect conviction of the excellence of his own arguments— 
glancing occasionally and with considerable effect at some of the most 
glaring inconsistencies in the home arrangements of his opponents, and 
drawing contrasts between Christian and Mahomedan usages in the 
treatment of women, which afforded him a great, though, of course, an 
imaginary triumph. Unfortunately, his notions of morals were so 
completely of an oriental character, that we dare not attempt to follow 
him through this debate. 

From discussing questions of morality, Nadir Bey was led by easy 
transitions to speak of public affairs, and his hearers soon found that he 
had made himself master of the politics of Europe, and had especially 
given his attention to fathoming the intricacies and double-dealing of 
Russian diplomacy, of which he spoke in a strain of the bitterest in- 
vective. He adverted with deep regret to the mistaken policy which 
England had adopted in the affairs of the East, and the lamentable 
error which she had committed in allowing Turkey to throw herself 
into the arms of the most plausible and perfidious ally with which.a 
sinking state was ever embarrassed ; instead of extending to her that 
protection which was so loyally asked for, and which the ancient 
alliance between the two countries pointed out as being the most na- 
tural, as well as the most mutually advantageous that could have been 
accorded at such a moment of weakness and distress. 

‘** Not that we are so weak or so supine as we are supposed to be,” 
he said; ‘let Russia but attempt to possess herself of Constantinople, 
and hatred of her will give the Osmanlis strength to resist the aggres- 
sion; they will rise en masse to repulse so detested an enemy. I, for 
my own part, would bring twenty-thousand men into the field in such 
a cause, and our invaders should march over our dead bodies before 
they entered the city.” 

I could not help thinking it rather odd, that a man who possessed 
such powerful resources as he had just alluded to, should be journey- 
ing alone in a country where every person of rank is followed by a nu- 
merous retinue. But Nadir Bey presently took occasion to tell us 
that he was only going as far as Varna ia the steamer, and that there, 
horses and attendants awaited to take him by land to Silistria, where 
7 had business to transact from the Porte with the pacha of that 
place. 

Some of the passengers having joined our group who did not under- 
stand English, the conversation was then carried on in French and 
Italian, and we found that Nadir was still more conversant with those 
languages than with the English, speaking each with the fluency and 
purity of a native of France or Italy. But his great triumph was re- 
served for the hour of dinner, and by the time that repast was con- 
May.—vow,. Lix. NO. CCXXXIII, c 
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cluded, nobody knew what to make of him, but every one agreed in 
declaring that & could not be a Turk. 

In the first place, before he seated himself at table, he took off his 
Fez cap (no Osmanli ever uncovers his head), amy OL a chevelure 
of luxuriant chesnut-curls, instead of the Moslem shaven crown, and 
the single tuft of hair, by which Azrael, the angel of death, is to draw 
up every true believer into Paradise. Then he sat upon his chair like 
any Christian, ate with a knife and fork instead of his fingers, called 
for a bottle of champagne, and in short, did every thing that a Turk 
does not do. 

There happened to be among the cabin-passengers, the natives of so 
many different nations, that a Babel-like confusion of tongues pre- 
vailed during dinner; but Nadir Bey, to the general surprise, appeared 
to possess a key to all; he conversed with each man in his own lan- 
guage, and by general admission proved himself to be as great a profi- 
cient in German, Greek, Russian, Polish, Hungarian, Wallachian, and 
Sclavaque, as he had already done in English, French, and Italian. 
Besides these, he assured us, that he understood Persian and Arabic 
perfectly (the learned tongues of the Turks), which, with Turkish, made 
thirteen languages, with which he was conversant. In short, he ap- 
—_ to be a reduced copy of that Colossus of linguists, Cardinal 

ezzofanti. Such acquirements—prodigious in an European savant— 
in a‘Turk appeared miraculous ! every body was émerveillé by them, and 
his vanity was evidently gratified by the effect he had produced, although 
he did not suffer himself to be elated by it into any unbecoming excite- 
ment of spirits. 3 

In short, when we rose from table, half the company were raving 
about him, and the other half tearing him to pieces. 

‘“« He is no Turk !” said one. 

‘¢ He is a Greek adventurer,” said another. 

‘“* Most likely a Russian spy,” observed a third; “for he has quit 
overshot the mark in his abuse of Russia.” 

“Or an Italian renegade.” 

** Or an Egyptian emissary.” 

‘* Or one of the interpreters of the Porte,” were severally suggested ; 
but the latter supposition was speedily negatived, by one of the drague- 
men attached to the French embassy, who was on board, and who de- 
clared that he was not one of that confrérie—that his person was quite 
familiar to him, as he was in the habit of seeing him almost daily at the 
Porte, but that he knew not who he was. 

The Englishmen united in pronouncing him to be a “ wonderful 
fellow, whoever he might be,” but inclined to fancy him an agent of 
Russia, sent purposely on board the steamer to jaufiler himself with the 
various strangers he met there, and to gather and turn to account the 
opinions that escaped from them in the flow of conversation, unchecked 
by the suspicion that ‘‘ a chiel was near them taking notes.” 

As for myself, | knew not what to make of him. Certainly he was 
unlike every Osmanli I had ever before had any communication with, 
for that race are proverbially slow of speech, and emit their sentences 
and their ideas at such long intervals from each other, ruminating so 
long upon the answers they receive to them, that I always fancied they 
must fear that a mental indigestion would be the consequence of at- 
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tempting to get on faster. Now this man fluency of lan- 
guage, and a flow of ideas which I had no where seen in the East, ex~ 
cept in the medaks (or professional rs meee whom I had often re- 
marked perched, crosslegged on the front board of the cafinets of 
Constantinople, holding captive the attention of a silent crowd gathered 
round to listen to some tale of magic or of buffoonery which they recite 
with an animation and loquacity peculiar to themselves, all the while 
watching the countenances of their auditory, and reading there how far 
they may carry the extravagances of their extempore effusions. | 

But after all, of what consequence could it be to any one there what 
the stranger really was? And I checked in myself an approach to that 
which I have always condemned in others, and which is but too much 
the way of the world; namely, a desire to cry down whatever baffles 
our penetration, and to attribute bad motives to that which is witheld 
from our confidence; and with perfect indifference as to whether Nadir 
Bey were Moslem or Christian, spy or statesman, renegade or Osmanili, 
and a full recognition that whichever of these might be his real charac- 
ter, his talents must remain unquestionable, I proceeded to take my 
coffee upon deck, where he very soon joined our party. 

We spoke of Sultan Mahmoud and of his ee Yr his 
talent as a versifier (for the sultan was accounted one of the most emi- 
nent poets in the empire), and the grace and eloquence which he 
lavished upon his hattischeriffs, which were always written by himself. 
His highness was also said to be a good musician, and had composed 
several charming ballads. Nadir Bey insisted upon the high moral 
qualities of the sultan, his justice, moderation, and humanity—his un- 
willingness to spill human blood. 

I ventured to mention the tragic fate of Shapdji, the Jew, and asked 
whether that were an illustration of the qualities he had attributed to 
his imperial master. 

He replied that Shapdji had been a defaulter to government, and had 
therefore only met with his deserts ; but that so anxious was the sultan 
to protect the lives and properties of his subjects even from himself, 
that within the last week he had promulgated a new law, whereby the 
recurrence of any such summary execution as that to which I had 
alluded would be effectually prevented, as it established the necessit 
of a trial, and a judicial sentence being obtained and carried throug 
three courts before any criminal could be put to death, thus leaving to 
himself no prerogative save that of mercy. 

_ Having alluded to Shapdji’s death, 1 may be permitted to relate the 
circumstance.as it was told to me in Constantinople, incidental to the 
cruelty and rapacity of the sultan. 

He was the richest individual in the Jewish quarter of Constantinople. 
and accounted one of the wealthiest men in the empire. 

One evening as Sultan Mahmoud was taking the air in his state barge 
upon the Bosphorus, a caique passed by, containing besides the 
rowers, only one man, who, to screen himself from the wind, had thrown 
a shawl over his head; probably that muffling prevented his seeing the 
_ Sultan, for he passed by without making any obeisance. 

‘* Who is that man?” inquired Mahmoud sternly, of one of the at- 
tendants who sat at his feet. 

‘In Stamboul,” replied the-officer, “‘ there are two men, mighty in 
the possession of countless riches; the great Sultan Mahmoud is the 
c 2 
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first—after him comes Shapdji, the Jew—he is the man!” and he 
pointed to the humble caique lessening into distance. 

Early on the following morning Shapdji was awakened by aloud 
knocking at the entrance of his dwelling ; with an instinctive dread of 
some misfortune menacing him, he commanded his servants not. to 
open to the intruders; but upon —_— a voice from without proclaim 
that a messenger from the Sultan desired to speak with hii, he hastened 
to unbar the door himself, and had no sooner thrown it open than he 
fell a strangled corpse across the threshold. His immense wealth was 
seized upon in the name of the Sultan, and peculation was attributed 
to him in order to give a colouring of justice to the horrible catastrophe 
which had cut him off from the living—but his riches were his only crime, 
and the Sultan devoted them to building the splendid new palace of 
“‘ the stone cradle,” upon the European side of the Bosphorus, which 
surpassed in elegance and magnificence all the other imperial residences 
that line those enchanting shores. The judgment of Heaven has, how- 
ever, fallen upon the stately pile whose foundations had been laid in the 
innocent blood of Shapdji, and within the last year it has been completely 
destroyed by fire. 

Other traits of Mahmoud’s character were freely discussed by us, 
and among the rest his predilection for going about the city, like the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, in disguise, in order that he might detect and 
redress the abuses of his officials ; ascertain the real sentiments of his 
people towards himself, and judge of the exact degree of popularity 
which he enjoyed. Some a lessons were thus given to him; but he 
had always shown himself sufficiently magnanimous not to resent any 
personal sarcasm which thus came to his knowledge. 

One evening he had gone into a mosque where a fanatic priest was 
holding forth in the most unmeasured terms against some of the reforms 
of the Sultan (whom he designated as delhi Mahmoud—mad Mah- 
moud) ; but especially the suppression of the turban and the Mussul- 
man dress, and the adoption of several Christian usages, were particu- 
larized as so many blows directed against their holy faith, which nothing 


but madness could account for and excuse. 
Then, with a pious unction which touched the souls of his auditory, 


he enlarged upon the tenets of that faith, and lamented the delusion 
which had led their sovereign to desecrate it. When the service was 
over, and the congregation had dispersed, Mahmoud approached 
the Imaum, and bade him look at him; he did so, and recognizing in 
his interlocutor the haughty features of the sovereign, whose actions he 
had been just holding up to obloquy as anti-Moslem, fell upon his 


face in an agony of terror. 
‘* Fear not,” said the Sultan, “‘ your zeal has led you astray, but you 


are a good Mussulman!” and putting a purse into his hand, he left him 
more dead than alive. 

Nadir Bey’s admiration of the Sultan amounted to enthusiasm; but 
he admitted that circumstances rendered it difficult for him to be an 
impartial judge, and that he could see no imperfections in one who had 
bestowed upon himself so many signal proofs of favour and esteem. 
He then told us that the sultan had just presented him with sixty leagues 
of territory, extending from the banks of the Danube to the foot of 
the Balkan mountains in Bulgaria, and that he was then on his way to 
take possession of it. I asked him if any government was attached to 
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this Jarge grant of land, but he answered, none—that he was not a 
Pacha—tha this civil rank was that of Bey (or prince)—his military 
rank that of general of artillery, and that he had formerly been aide- 
de-camp to the celebrated Hussein Pacha, and as such had: served 
under him in the Syrian campaign of 1832. In that capacity he had 
been sent by Hussein to Lady Hester Stanhope, to assure her of his 
protection, and to place a guard at her disposal; he had passed a day 
and night in the mountain residence of the noble recluse, and on his 
return was asked by Hussein, whether he wished to marry her, in which 
case he (the Pacha) would summon her to bestow her hand upon him, 
never dreaming ‘that the eccentric and high-minded old lady could 
offer any objection to such an arrangement. 

Neither Nadir Bey or his auditors appeared to grow weary of each 
other, and night came on before the conversaztone broke up. 

The next morning we anchored off Varna, and the accomplished 
Turk taking leave of us, went on shore there. I also landed with one 
of my party, and paid my respects to the Pacha of the place, and the 
Greek archbishop, to whom I had been presented on a former p 
there ; the latter, a Macedonian, was the most splendid-looking crea- 
ture I ever saw, and his head and hands were studies for a painter or a 
sculptor. He regaled us with coffee and sweetmeats, which were served 
to us by his nephew, barefooted, a youth so femininely beautiful, that 
I was malicious enough to fancy it might be that important personage 
in a priest’s household, known in France as “‘ a niéce du curé” travestie 
en homme. 

From Varna, the remainder of our passage across the Black Sea 
was rather rough—we had, what the captain termed ‘‘a dusting,” that 
is, a head-wind, and the steamer rolled rather more than was consistent 
with my ideas of pleasant navigation. However, we at last entered the 
broad waters of the Danube, and as far as Galatz every thing went on 
delightfully; but there our tribulations began—we were transferred 
from the Ferdinando, with its comfortable accommodations, well-ap- 
pointed table, and English cleanliness, into the Pannonia, one of the 
Danube steamers, which possessed not one of those qualities. As for 
myself, { was much better off than any one else on board, as I had my 
own bedding with me, and had contrived to secure a private cabin for 
myself; but the rest of the passengers were wretchedly accommodated, 
for there was not sleeping room for more than half of them, and several 
of the gentlemen were obliged to stretch themselves upon the deck, 
and pass the night there in the best manner they could ; the table, too, 
was of the very worst description, and so scantily supplied that every 
one rose from it dissatisfied with the quantity and quality of our re- 
pasts. En revanche, when evening came on, our poor ill-fed carcasses 
** became the prey of the spoiler,” and were delivered up to the piguante 
assiduities of those myriad musquitoes (whose name ought to be legion) 
which infest the shores of the Danube. There was no cessation of hos- 
tilities from night ’till morning. The armed battalions took up their 
position in thousands in every crevice of the cabins, and no sooner had 
we retired to rest, and the lights were extinguished, than they 
sounded their bugle-horns to the attack, and made a most dreadful 
havoc among us with their advanced guard of lancers, always wounding, 
and then covering their retreat with the dexterity of Bedouin cavalry. 
Although we had musquito-nets, and I passed the night in gloves, 
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stockings, and Turkish boots, with a horsehair visor on my face, they con- 
trived to porter leurs coups @ travers ces barriéres, and in the mornin 
I arose invariably languid from want of sleep, and feverish and irri 

by the stings of our tormentors. . 

But notwithstanding these frifling inconveniences, which we learned 
to bear with praiseworthy philosophy, we had our moments of enjoy- 
ment; and the force of contrast probably led us more keenly to relish 
them. There were plenty of books and Penny Magazines on board— 
several most agreeable and well-bred passengers to chat and laugh with 
—a few who gave us the amusement of laughing at them—and then 
there was the evening walk on deck (before we retired to be devoured !) 
when the gorgeous eastern sunsets made even the recollections of Italy 
fade into indistinctness. And here I must observe that the atmo- 
sphere in this part of the world is the most exquisitely clear that can be 
imagined ; and the tints of the evening sky are so wondrously delicate 
that the whole horizon, after sunset, appears like a vast opal, one soft 
hue melting into another, and quickly changing, until the ‘‘ azure 
gloom” of night pervades the whole. Yet fevers and agues float upon 
that chrystal atmosphere, and perfidiously insinuate themselves into the 
blood before one can understand the danger is near. And this we found 
out plus tard. 

Nothing particular happened during the first few days of our pas- 
sage up the Danube, but at Silistria, where we anchored for some hours, 
we were to our great surprise rejoined by Nadir Bey, who had taken 
what we supposed to be a final leave of us several days before, at 
Varna. He came to the place of embarkation on horseback, sur- 
rounded by the Pacha of Silistria’s attendants, on. foot, and followed by 
a servant of his own, holding on his wrist a splendid tame falcon, The 
master, the man, and the bird were the only individuals of the party, 
however, who were to be our fellow-passengers, and the pleasant recol- 
lections of the early part of our voyage across the Black Sea led every 
one on board to give them a most cordial welcome. 

Nadir Bey told us that he should go as far as Rutschuk with us, where 
the business of taking possession of his territory would require his 
presence for some days, and that chemin faisant he should have an op- 
portunity of shewing us that part of his new acquisition which lay 
upon the Bulgarian side of the Danube, between Silistria and Rust- 
chuck, and where he proposed to build several villages. He was, if 
possible, more agreeable than he had previously shown himself, and, 
up to the hour of dinner, nothing could surpass the harmony that 
reigned throughout the whole party. 

On account of the extreme heat of the weather, we dined upon deck, 
under an awning, and those passengers who had their servants with 
them, desired them to assist in waiting at table; Nadir Bey commanded 
his Turkish attendant to do the same. He, however, respectfully but 
firmly refused, declaring that nothing should induce him to wait upon 
Christians, and stationed himself behind his master’s chair, with the 
falcon on his wrist. Alas, poor kara kooz,* how little did she look like 
a bird of ill-omen, as, with her glorious black eyes proudly fixed _— 
the company, she maintained her position upon the Turk’s hand in clam 
dignity, all unconscious that she was to be the cause of discord among 





* Black eyes—the name of the Turkish polichinelle. 
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persons unanimous in their admiration of her, and who had gathered 
round that table with feelings the most cordial and friendly towards 
each other! The first part of the dinner passed in the most agreeable 
manner, and Nadir Bey, in order to show his savoir vivre, drank wine 
with all the English gentlemen, talked of literature, and, to my infinite 
surprise quoted Milton, and particularized the description of Eve, in 
“* Paradise Lost,” as being the finest specimen of poetry he had ever 
read, in any language. ' 
Ogni medaglia, however, ha ii suo reverso, the moral horizon 
became suddenly overcast, and there was an end of sunshine, smiles, 
and concord.” Towards the end of the repast Nadir Bey ordered his 
servant to place the falcon upon the table, and I am convinced that in 
doing so he thought he was procuring a gratification to évery person 
seated round it ; one or two gentlemen, however, expressed to the cap- 
tain (a native of Trieste, and a most civil and respectable young man) 
their objection to such a proceeding, and at their suggestion he ven- 
tured to request that the bird should be removed. In his anger and 
surprise that an inferior should dare to oppose any arrangement which 
he had formed, all the Turk broke loose in Nadir Bey, and in a haughty 
tone he refused ; but the captain, piqued in his turn, insisted upon the 
removal of the falcon, and asserted that it was his duty to conform to 
the wishes of the company in general, and not to yield to the caprices 
of one individual, when they were infringements of established rules, 

Nadir Bey motioned to his servant to take away the bird, but in 
doing so there was offended pride in his air, and not concession or con- 
viction, and although ‘I had hoped that, the cause of contention once 
removed, the storm would have speedily blown over, it soon became 
evident that we were only in the beginning of it, and that the wrath of 
the Turk, before it could subside, must vent itself in abuse towards the 
captain, whom he addressed in an under tone, in Italian, and in a voice 
of suppressed rage. 

“< Io sono grande, e tu sei piccolo,” said he, ‘‘ tocca a me di far tutto 
quel che voglio !” 

** So bene che lei e grande, e ch’ io sono piccolo,” replied the cap- 
tain, “‘ma la prego di ricordarsi ch ’io non ho fatto niente altro che 
il mio dovere.” 

66 Taci, piccolo 

** Signor, no!” 

“If you were not on board an Austrian vessel you would not dare 
to answer me in this manner,” said Nadir. ; 

‘If we were on yonder shore together,” rejoined the captain, “I 
would give you another sort of answer.” 

And much more was said in the same strain. 

It became difficult for the company to remain neutral in an alterca- 
tion which had taken so angry a turn, and one of the party, a young 
English littérateur (whom I then scarcely knew, but whose valuable 
acquaintance I have since cultivated with, the utmost profit and plea- 
sure), shocked at the injustice of Nadir Bey’s invectives. against the 
captain, openly took his part, and justified all that he had done. This 
diverted the current of the Turk’s anger towards himself, and turning 
round upon him with quickness, he said, in English, “‘ I do not know 
who you are, sir, but from your becoming the advocate of alow man, I 
fancy you must be a low man yourself. Sir, 1 wish to have nothing to 
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say to you—you can be no gentlemen! Sir, you must be a merchant / / 
J am certain that you are a MANCHESTER MAN.” . 0 | 

There was something so ludicrous in these words in the mouth of a 
Turk, the climax of opprobrium directed towards the Englishman 
struck me as being so exceedingly absurd, that notwithstanding. my. 
alarm at the angry turn affairs had taken, I could scarcely keep my 
countenance. ; 

I immediately rose and left the table, but as I moved away, I heard, 
the English gentleman in a resolute tone reply, 

‘* Sir, Lam not a merchant, and I have never been in Manchester; 
but I respect merchants in general, and those of Manchester in parti- 
cular, too sincerely to feel offended by being classed among them; and 
I should blush to belong to any country, or any class of society that 
would hesitate to stand by an inferior, who meets with persecution in 
the conscientious discharge of his duty.” 

Nadir Bey vouchsafed no other answer than a look of ineffable dis- 
dain cast upon the Englishman, and with a passionate gesture pushing 
the glasses away from him, he left the table and retired to a, distant 
part of the deck, where having clapped his hands for his servant to 
bring, him his chibouque, he smoked in sullen silence for some time. 

Nothing could be more painful than the position in which we had all 
been placed by his intemperate conduct; his previous amiable bearing, 
and evident knowledge of the usages of civilized society, made it im- 
possible that we should attribute the outrage of which he had been 
guilty to ignorance ; but such was the good feeling entertained towards 
him, not more on account of his distinguished acquirements than 
from the fact of his being an isolated Turk, cast as it were upon 
the hospitality of a number of Christians, that had he shown the least 
contrition for what had happened, every one would have gladly come 
forward to resume. their good fellowship with him; but he wrapped 
himself up in impenetrable Aauteur, and we were therefore compelled 
to leave him “ alone in his glory.” 

Retribution, however, soon overtook him in the shape of the most deadly 
sickness ; the wine which he had drank at dinner in larger quantities 
than he was probably accustomed to, produced all the most unpleasant 
effects of inebriation ; paroxysms of sickness were succeeded by inter- 
vals of helpless exhaustion, during which he lay stretched upon the 
benches, motionless and apparently lifeless, his servant standing over 
him, now looking at the sufferer with terror in his countenance, and 
now scowling at the strangers, by whom, in all probability he fancied 
his master had been poisoned. 

I sent my maid to his servant with eau de Cologne and aromatic 
vinegar, and by signs explained to him how they were to be applied; he 
followed my directions but with little apparent effect to the sufferings of 
Nadir Bey, and when at last they exhausted themselves, he !aid him out 
like a corpse on the deck, covered him over with cloaks, and left him 
there for the night, pacing up and down beside bim like a sentinel upon 
guard; and I was informed “the next morning, that he never. left his 

for a single moment. 

As I always breakfasted and passed the early part of the morning 
alone in my own cabin, I did not again see Nadir Bey ; indeed, I pur- 
posely avoided doing so, imagining that it would have been a painful 
circumstance for him to have met me after the humiliation he had un- 
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dergone, in having been exposed to us in a situation so degrading: to 
or but more especially to a proud Osmaanli, and one which formed 
so mortifying a contrast to the attention and respect which his conduct 
and manners had commanded from us all without a single exception 
during the earlier part of our association. 

A young diplomatist, attached to one of the foreign embassies at 
Constantinople, who was on board the steamer, but had been too far 
removed from the scene of dispute at table to take any share in it, told 
me that he had, the morning afterwards, spoken to Nadir Bey upon the 
subject in such a manner as he hoped would have led him to offer some 
apology for what had occurred. 

He merely replied, however, ‘‘ that the wine he had drank was very 
treacherous, and had produced effects which he had not anticipated— 
he was very oy he had been sick, but that any thing else that had 
happened was of no consequence whatever—he could feel no regret 
about it, and had neither time nor inclination to make apologies.” 

The Comte de V—— turned upon his heel, and left him without 
vouchsafing a word in reply, for as it was evident that the Turk, having 
once thrown off the mask of civilization, did not think it worth while to 
resume it, he felt that it would have been an excess of condescension to 
have added persuasion or argument to his previously-expressed opi- 
nion. 

Nadir Bey disembarked at Rustchuk, and we saw no more of him. 
The next time I heard his name alluded to was more than a year after- 
wards, when, in a letter from Constantinople, it was stated that the 
public attention there had lately been occupied with the sudden disap- 
pearance of that mysterious personage Nadir Bey, who, after contrivin 
to make himself master of all the secrets of Turkish policy, had fled, 
no one knew whither. By some he was supposed to bs a spy of Me- 
hemet Ali’s—by others, a Polish renegade, secretly employed in the 
interests of Russia—that he understood almost every European language, 
but no one had ever ascertained to what nation he belonged. 

I forgot to mention that on the preceding day when every body was 
complimenting him on his proficiency in English, one of the gentlemen 
inquired whether he wrote the language as well as he spoke it; and 
upon his replying in the affirmative, I requested he would give me his 
autograph in English and in Turkish, to add to my collection. The 
gee already alluded to furnished him with a pencil and a fly-leaf 

rom his note-book, and in five minutes Nadir Bey presented me with 
his signature preceded by four lines in English verse, in which not a 
single fault of grammar, orthography, or metre was to be detected. 
The oriental metaphors they contained were evidence of their origin- 
ality, and as they were, of course very complimentary, I shall not here 
insert them; but I have preserved them as a literary curiosity, and a 
relic which may hereafter acquire additional interest, should the extra- 
ordinary ss who wrote them succeed in establishing the claims 
to which he now pretends, and become known to the world, not as a 
. clever adventurer, but as the rightful ‘‘ Sultan of the Ottoman Sultans, 
and Master of the Two Lands and the Two Seas.” 


Paris, February 1st, 1840. 
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MUSINGS ON MINES, MECHANICS, AND MONEY MATTERS. 


By Bavivs. 
No. II. 


Tue hour had struck, the toils on Change were done, 
When Simon Thomson met the elder son 

Of Frederick Hunt, a partner in the firm 

Of Wake and Co., who deal in wax and sperm, 

Bade him come down to try his rural cheer, 

And quit one day the scenes he held so dear. 

Their souls a common passion had possessed, 

A common dream disturbed their midnight rest ; 
Both friends, yet both adored one beauteous dame, 

On both she smiled, and Mammon was her name. 


Simon on Sundays asked his friends to dine 
Ina neat house near the Great Western line, 
Not far from Captain Johnson’s on the ridge, 
Between his en and the elliptic bridge, 
Where dinner done, this Thomson might be seen 
At a small table in his arbour green, 

With one or two (a group so truly blest, 

The river loved to glass them, in his breast), 
Cham e or claret placidly to SIP» 

The bright cigar would kindle on his lip. 

Oft with him, Hunt would breathe at eventide, 
That cloud Virginian by the water-side. 


. The orb was oer e the lucid wave 

rom every ripple radiance gave. 

The sin Senate oreuiten scented flower, 

The night-bird told them ’twas the poet's hour. 

Her notes, while warbling echoes did prolong, 

Young Hunt resolved to emulate the song. 

He sang how once Pheenician sailors tri 

To the glorious land where daylight died, 

Where the late sun retired at eve to shine, 

And shone ere morning stretched her rosy line. 

He how British soldiers won their way, 
the rising and the setting day. 

How British arms and commerce spread the sail 

Uy ovine monks, ant anoasie ot elo ‘ 

e ow ships of war t ome, 
And ships of aati, calien. York iat rum ; 
Cocoa-nut oil, dates, figs, and foreign grapes ; 
Ivory, gold-dust, indigo, and apes. 
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Then (on his cheek there sighed a northern breeze) 
He sang the wonders of the frigi 

. Their icebergs, walruses, and whales, whose spoil 
Filled his long warehouses with vats of oil. 
Smooth to the Russian power his ditty glides, 

He sang of tallow, and he sang of hides, 

Hogs’ bristles, rosin, wax, glue, starch, and horn, 
Then cleared his throat to sing of foreign corn. 


But kindred ardour seized his comrade’s breast, 
Who tius began—yet anxious care oppressed 
His inner soul, and tamed his kindling fire, 
While calling forth the sorrows of his 1 
“ What though the drain for bullion ebbing still 
Forbids my empty coffers to refill— 
What though the cotton goods remain on hand, 
And no fresh orders bless the expecting land, 
Though bonded corn still makes provision dear, 
And flooded fields foretel a scanty year, 
Though Spain and Portugal refuse to pay 
The cash we lent them in an evil day, 
Though Yankee banks no shining dollars see 
_ White in their tills—there rise bright dreams for me. 
Yes, when their prospects looked as black as Styx, 
I bought Southampton shares at thirty-six, 
Croydon at eight, and Brighton at fourteen, 
Great Western lower than they since have been, 
North Midland, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Ayr, 
At discounts, Dover half-a-crown a share. 
And lo! the land awaking from its sleep, 
Hears the long train by every city sweep, 
Each mountain tunnelled, every vale embanked, 
Each river crossed and all dry places tanked. 
Thousands of tons roll over every line— 
The gains of all that commerce shall be mine.” 


Thus he—a train from Twyford rushing by, 
Threw its white steam-wreath to the purple sky, 
Shot like a bolt the elliptic arches o’er, 
And drowned his minstrelsy with hollow roar. 
He a and Captain Johnson in his punt, 

by the bower and said “‘ good night” to Hunt. 
“ Good night,” said Hunt. The captain did not say, 
Which best deserved the laurel for his lay, 
But each with other pleased returned to town, 
Content to leave it for the civic crown. 
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THE GAMESTERS: 
A FRENCH STORY. 


By true Countess or BLEssincTon. 


“* Let no man trust the first false step of guilt, 
It hangs upon a precipice, 
Whose steep descent in last perdition ends.” 


** Such is the fate of guilt, to make slaves tools, 
And then to make ’em masters—by our secrets.” 


MapDaME DE ToRNAVILLE was left a widow at an early age, with an 
only child, a daughter of ten years old, whose beauty and docility were 
as remarkable as a certain nervous temperament, that gave to her a shy- 
ness and timidity which checked the playful gaiety of childhood, and 
rendered her susceptible of fear on the slightest occasions. 

The long illness of her husband, and the confinement and anxiety it 
entailed, followed by her deep grief at his death, had so impaired the’ 
naturally delicate health of Madame de Tournaville, that in a few months 
she followed him to the tomb; leaving her daughter, with a large for- 
tune, to the guardianship of a relation, the Comte de Breteul, who had 
been for many years the intimate friend of Monsieur de Tournaville, and 
me adviser of his widow during the few months that she survived 

im. 

The Comte de Breteul was a widower with a son and daughter, both 
senior to Matilde de Tournaville by six or seven years. The young de 
Breteul was in the army, where he had already distinguished himself, 
and Louise his sister had but lately returned from the pension, where 
she had been educated, to preside over the establishment in the paternal 
mansiotié. Louise de Breteul was beautiful, gentle, amiable, and accom- 
plished, with a steadiness and decorum remarkable for her years; and 
with manners whose suavity never failed to conciliate the good opinion 
of those who had opportunities of knowing her. She soon acquired 
the devoted affection of the youthful Matilde, and repaid it with sisterly 
attachment, and an unceasing care bestowed on her education. The 
Comte de Breteul’s exterior was more distingué than attractive; for 
though he ssed l'air noble in an eminent degree, his countenance 
was forbidding, and in spite of the polished elegance of his manners, 
repelled confidence and familiarity. 

He occupied a fine hotel in the Rue de Varennes, Faubourg-Saint 
Germains, and lived in a style suitable.to the large fortune he inherited 
from his ancestors. It was with pleasure’that Louise superintended the 
studies of her interesting protégée, and with pride that she marked her 

in them. Matilde had a great facility in acquiring all that 
was taught her, and an affectionate and grateful manner of evincin 
her sense of the kindness and zeal of her instructors, that inc 
their exertions in the pleasing task. Her beauty, which had been re- 
markable from her infancy, developed itself with increased charms as 
she advanced towards womanhood ; but the timidity of her character, 
instead of diminishing, appeared unhappily to become more fixed. The 
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gazelle was not more shy than Matilde, nor more graceful; for her 
timidity had nothing of gaucherie in it, Those who could have seen her 
chasing a butterfly in the garden among flowers scarcely more blooming 
than herself, or standing on the point of her delicate feet striving to 
peep into a bird’s-nest, while she held back the branches of the shrubs 
that concealed it, would have allowed that she looked like some fabled 
wood-nymph, whose element was flowers and sunshine. A strange 
voice or step never failed to alarm her, and send her flying like a startled 
dove to the side of Louise, whose presence always reassured her. 

Louise de Breteul had refused several unexceptionable proposals of 
marriage, being determined not to leave her father, and above all, her 

ung éléve, until tempted by some offer in which her heart was more 
interested than in those she had already received. Time had passed with 
rapid strides, and Matilde was now entered on her sixteenth year. As 
yet she had seen nothing of the world, and Louise, who preferred the 
calm enjoyment of the domestic circle to the gaieties that courted her 
abroad, had partaken but rarely of them. The hours fled cheerfully 
and happily by, occupied in reading, drawing, music, and embroidery, 
It was a pleasing sight to behold these two young and lovely girls en- 
gaged in their daily avocations: Matilde seated by the side of her 
friend, would read aloud to her; while Louise, at the end of each page, 
commented on the passages, or in turn read to Matilde, while she exer- 
cised her pencil, and the freshly-plucked roses in the vase, which she loved 
to it 5 reap not a brighter hue than graced her cheek, when Louise com- 
mended the fidelity with which she had transferred them to paper. 

They would wander for hours through the umbrageous shades of the 
vast garden belonging to the hotel, watching the growth of the beauti- 
ful flowers and plants with which it abounded, and admiring the rare 
birds in the aviary, whom they were accustomed to feed, and who sent 
forth joyful notes when they approached. , 

About this period, Gustave de; Breteul arrived at Paris to visit his 
family, and was accompanied py a brother officer, the young Vicomte 
de Villeneuve, whose presence soon seemed as gratifying to Louise as 
it was disagreeable to her father. He would observe the movements of 
his son’s friend with an anxious eye, and if he conversed with, or seemed 
to show any attention towards Matilde, he became evidently discom- 
posed, and almost stern towards the Vicomte de Villeneuve. _ The 
coldness of the reception given him by the Comte de Breteul prevented 
not the frequent visits of that young gentleman to the Hétel de Breteul, 
and it soon became visible that he was more attracted there by the 
smiles of the fair sister of his friend, than even by the friend himself, 
- Warm and sincere as was his attachment to him. A mutual sentiment 
of the most tender nature had taken place between the Vicomte and 
Louise, which was soon revaaléd to the delighted Gustave, who loved 
his sister and friend better than aught else on earth, save a certain 
demoiselle, the only sister of that friend, to whom he had plighted his 
faith ; having, during the last year, conceived for her a passion as sincere 
as it was reciprocal. In fact his present visit was made expressly with 
the intention to solicit his father’s consent to their union, and his friend 
had accompanied him to give all the necessary information relative to 
the fortune and prospects of his sister. The attachment which the 
Viscomte de Villeneuve had formed for Louise, seemed to complete 
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the anticipations of happiness that Gustave nourished in his breast, and 
he looked f forward with feelings of delight to the double alliance of the 
two families. Gustave was about to solicit an interview with his father 
to lay open the state of his heart, when the Comte de Breteul required 
his presence in the library. | 

«T have sent for you, my son,” said he, “ to talk over future plans, 
in which you are deeply interested, and I flatter myself that in fulfilling 
them, you will find that I have not been unmindful of your happiness. 
For a long period I have decided on bestowing on you the hand of my 
fair and amiable ward, Matilde de Tournaville. Her person, all must 
admit to be lovely ; her accomplishments, gentleness, and good sense, 
no one can doubt; and her fortune leaves nothing to be desired by the 
most prudent father. But how is this? you seem far from feeling the 
delight I had anticipated ; you have not, you cannot have, a single ob- 
jection to urge against Matilde.” 

‘“* Far from it, my father,” replied Gustave; ‘‘ no one can be more 
ready to acknowledge the charms and good qualities of Mademoiselle 
Tournaville than myself; but my affections are bestowed on another, 
and when you summoned me to your presence, I was on the point of 
demanding an audience to declare to you the state of my heart—I 
love, and am beloved by the sister of my friend; and only wait for 
your sanction to ratify the vows we have interchanged.” 

** DoT hear right?” asked the angry father; while disappointment 
and rage strove for mastery in his agitated breast. ‘‘ Is it thus that you 
would dash to the ground, the hopes which I have so long indulged ? 
But no! you cannot be so ungrateful, so selfish—you will, now that you 
know my wishes, abandon this silly project, and give your hand to 
Matilde.” 

“* Never! my father,” said Gustave, a respectfully; “my 
vows are pledged to Elise de Villeneuve: her fortune—though to it 
Thave not given a eae equal to that of Matilde; her family is 
more noble; and therefore no reason can exist for declining a marriage 
on which all my hopes of happiness depend.” 

“Are my feelings, then,” said the father, ‘“‘to becounted for no- 
thing? And how long is it since French fathers have ceased to exercise 
the right of disposing of the hands of their children? In England, where 
sons are so negligently educated that the heir of every noble house 
thinks he has a right to select a wife for himself, such infractions of 
duty ma —_ occur; but in France, we are not yet arrived at this 
degree of licence; and I declare to you, that I never will consent to 
your marriage with any one but Matilde.” 

So saying, he quitted the room, leaving Gustave perfectly confounded 
by this first display of .harsh parental authority, but fully resolved to 
resist it. He determined on writing a letter of remonstrance to his 
father ; and unwilling to acquaint his friend with the unfavourable 
result of the interview, lest he should feel offended at the unaccountable 
objection of the comte to the proposed union, he decided on leaving 
Paris for a couple of days, both to afford time to his father to reflect 
coolly on his letter and give it'a definitive answer, and to avoid meet- 
ing De Villeneuve,’ until he had received it. Writing, therefore, a brief 
note to his friend to apologize for his absence, he departed from Paris, 
a prey to gloomy thoughts, which formed a painful contrast with the 
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Ignorant of the state of irritation into which his son’s declaration had 
the Comte de Breteul, De Villeneuve, with the permission of 
ise had sought him, and demanded her hand. An angry refusal, 
and an intimation that his future visits would be dispensed with in the 
Rue de Varennes, was the answer that awaited the disappointed and: 
astonished lover, who left the library, the scene of his audience with 
nearly equally strong sentiments of dislike towards the father, as of 
ionate tenderness for the daughter. Previously to eo 
cue he sought his beloved Louise, and in a few hurried words 
to her the cruel disappointment he had encountered. He urged her to 
be firm, and should her father speak to her on the subject, he implored 
pe avow with candour their attachment, and the conviction of its 
ility. 

How had afew hours changed the happy prospects of the lovers! 
They were confounded by the unexpected turn affairs had taken ; for so 
unexceptionable was the fortune and position of the Vicomte de Ville- 
neuve, that a doubt of his proposals being listened to with pleasure by 
the Comte de Breteul, had never occurred to them. Louise felt this 
i ae ot of the heart, with perhaps more severity, that it was 
the first she had known. Her feelings had not been deprived of their 
virgin purity by a succession of youthful fancies, each chasing away 
the recollection of the former; an evil which too often affects youth- 
ful minds, whose facility to receive impressions is in general greater 
than their power to retain them. Her attachment to De Villeneuve was 
her first lesson of love; she felt it to be indelible, and was overpow- 
ered with anguish at finding the obstacles that impeded her happiness, 
She waited with impatience the return of her brother,—he who alone 
could sympathize with her, could counsel, or intercede for her. The 
feelings of this gentle and high-minded girl, which had hitherto pre- 
served their even tenour, like some gliding stream flowing smoothly 
along, and reflecting only the fairest images on its glassy surface, 
were now like the mountain torrent, swollen by rains, and rocked by 
the tempest. 

When Matilde, unconscious of passing events, approached her loved 
guide and protectress, to pursue the appointed studies of the day, it 
was only by a violent effort that Louise could assume an appearance of 
calmness. The force of her emotions struck her with alarm, and as 
Matilde displayed her drawings, or played some favourite air, to which 
she had endeavoured to give more than usual expression in order to 
win the commendations of her friend, Louise shrank abashed from the 
innocent and happy girl, self-reproved by the thought, that while she 
thus abandoned herself to the engrossing emotions that filled her heart 
she was unballowed for the part of monitress to one whose purity had 
never been sullied by passion, | 

Two gloomy days had tediously drawn to a conclusion when Gus- 
tave returned, and the unhappy Louise poured into his sympathizing 
ear the disappointment with which her hopes had been crushed. He 
found a long letter from De Villeneuve, written under all the excitement 
of feelings which the interview with the Comte de Breteul was calcu- 
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lated to produce; and urging Gustave not only to give him a 





meeting, but immediately’to arrange for him an interview with 
in his ; declaring that existence to endure any longer without 


seeing her, he felt to be impossible. He implored Gustave by the love 
he bore to Elise, by their long friendship, and by his affection for 
Louise, to grant this request. He proposed that they should meet in 
the garden of the Héte! de Breteul, which could be arranged by their 
admitting him by a private door that opened into the Rue de Babylon. 
Gustave consented to this plan, and while they are concerting measures 
to carry it into effect, we must take a retrospective view of the circum- 
stances that had led the Comte de Breteul to offer sach an unac- 
countable opposition to the happiness of his children. 

In early youth he had made what is called a love-match, and during 
the brief duration of his wedded life had possessed a happiness that 
rarely accompanies marriages in the formation of which passion has had 
more influence than reason. The Comtesse de Breteul, on her deathbed, 
to which in a few fleeting hours a violent malady had conducted her, 
with the short-sighted selfishness of an ill-regulated affection, had ex- 
torted from her agonized husband a solemn promise that he would never 
give her a successor in his heart, or place over his children an alien 
mother. This request, framed by love, led, as we shall see, to the most 
fatal results, and drove from the pale of domestic bliss a man who 
might have dispensed and partaken that blessing. The first violent 
grief of the bereaved husband having subsided into the stagnant calm 
of morbid melancholy, he sought in vain ‘to find relief in his former 
avocations. Books failed to give him their wonted solace, because every 

of his favourite authors teemed with passages marked by the 
pencil of her he sought to forget ;.and the sympathy of their tastes, 
brought thus before him, renewed the overwhelming grief her loss had 
occasioned. His home had now become unbearable to him, for it was 
fraught with images of the past. Her vacant chair opposite to his own ; 
the tabouret on which her delicate feet used to repose; the vase, now 
empty, in which the flowers she loved were wont to adorn her table ; 
the unfinished sketches from her pencil, still resting on the easel ; and 
her harp standing where she had last awakened its tones, all—all, spoke 
to him of the happy past, and rendered the present insupportable. It 
was to fly from this state of gloomy grief that he sought forgetfulness 
in play; that fearful remedy which, like the poisons introduced in me- 
dicine, is so much more destructive than the malady it may banish. 
The excitement at first produced was such a relief to his harassed 
feelings, that he had recourse to it as the victim of acute pain flies to 
opiates, when megs has conquered fortitude, and forgetfulness for a 
few brief hours is all he hopes to obtain. The fatal habit of play grew 
on him,—nay, soon became the engrossing passion of his life, until for- 
tune, fame, peace, all were sacrificed to its destructive indulgence. His 
large funded property, touched by the burning fingers of the reckless 
gamester, had melted like snow before the sun, and when Madame 
de Tournaville placed in his power the ample fortune of her orphan 
daughter, he stood on the verge of ruin, into which, without this timely 
aid, in a few months hemust have inevitably been ones The gra- 
dations of vice are only imperceptible to the wretched dupe who passes 
through them. A few months before, and the Comte de Breteul would 
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have spurned the idea, that he could be even suspected of risking the 
property..of his own children, a property which he considered as a 
sacred deposit confided to.his care; but now he blushed not. to risk 
that of his youthful ward, and saw thousand after thousand of it dis- 
appear.in the same fatal gulf which had swallowed up his own. 

he Comte de Breteul had not lost the vast sums that had led to his 
ruin without having made acquaintances as disreputable to his fame as 
the pursuit by which he formed them was destructive to his fortune. 
Men of all countries, as ruined in reputation as in purse, had now be- 
come his associates; sumsof money lost to them,which he had not always 
the power to-pay, had placed him in their disgraceful dependence, and 
they no longer felt under their former ‘restraint in his presence. | The 
Comte de Breteul, a aaturally proud man, had not reached this humi- 
liating state of degradation without frequent self-reproach, and 
sickening feelings of disgust; but the hope, the deceptive hope of 
regaining his losses, that hope which lures the gamester to destruction, 
still led him on. He had been living on credit for some months, and 
retained but a few thousand francs of the once large fortune of Matilde 
deTournaville in his possession, when by the death of a relation a large 
sum of money was bequeathed to her, which was to descend to him and 
his children in case of her dying childless. This had occurred only a 
few days before the arrival of Gustave de Breteul at Paris, and the 
guilty and ruined father determined on forming a marriage between 
Matilde and his son, which would give him the power of appropriating 
at least a portion of this money to his own pressing exigencies, and 
prevent the discovery of his dishonest waste of her paternal fortune, 
as he knew that both Matilde and Gustave would leave the whole of 
their pecuniary concerns to his management. 

With this plan in view, the only one which offered a chance 
of concealing his dishonourable conduct, and its ruinous results, 
it may easily be imagined with what dread he watched the looks 
of the Vicomte de Villeneuve, trembling lest any attachment should 
be formed between him and Matilde, and with what anger he discovered 
his son’s engagement to Mademoiselle de Villeneuve, which offered a 
bar to the completion of his plan. The marriages of his children in 
the family of De Villeneuve could not take place without the state of 
his fortune being made known; and once known, would they, could 
they. be permitted by any prudent parents ?. Who would consent to re- 
ceive the portionless son and daughter of a ruined, dishonest gamester ? 
No, his gentle and high-minded Louise, and his honourable and impe- 
tuous Gustave, would be spurned by the parents of De Villeneuve, 
and he—he would be the cause of all this. There was agony, there 
was bitterness in the thought, and the reproaches which his too lately- 
awakened conscience whispered almost avenged the crime that ex- 
cited them. The unhappy man still loved his children, fondly, truly 
loved them: and perhaps the cruel injustice he had committed in re- 
ducing them to poverty, added poignancy to his affection; for remorse 
and pity were allied to his parental feelings. | 

This affection for his offspring, which, had he been untainted with the 
vice that had caused his ruin, would have been a source of the purest 
happiness to him, was now the instrument of his heaviest punishment ; 
for the pangs of disappointed hope which he had inflicted on them 
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opposing their love, recoiled on his own heart, making him feel 
that he had brought misery on those whose felicity he might have 
He was writhing under repentance for the past, and terror for the 
future, when Le Chevalier Roussel was announced, and Ais presence 
added poignancy to the bitter feelings to which the guilty Comte de 
Breteul was a prey. . 
Roussel was a chevalier d'industrie, who, though far from being sans 
reproche, was sans peur, and who had attained a proficiency in the 
science he professed, never acquired but at the price of infamy. Luckily 
for society that it is so, the exposure which ultimately awaits such 
characters limits the power of plundering that their knowledge of the 
art might otherwise afford them. Gamesters, like alchymists, pass their 
lives in endeavouring to acquire gold, but never arrive at the end to 
which all else is sacrificed ; and dazzled by alluring and magnificent 
dreams of ever-eluding riches, both close their days in equal disappoint- 
ment and poverty. Le Chevalier Roussel was a man so hardened in 
crime, that he had become almost reckless of its consequences. Never 
did temptation to commit any enormity, however heinous, present itself 
to him, but his moral turpitude and desperate fortunes prompted him to 
yield a ready assent; invariably consoling himself with the sophistical 
reasoning which had already led him into so much guilt, that a crime 
more or less in the long catalogue of his, was of no importance. He 
had passed the Rubicon of sin, and felt there was no returning; and 
this desperate consciousness of his irremediable ignominy prompted him 
to take a fiendlike pleasure in luring others to pursue a similar course. 
He now came as an importunate creditor to the Comte de Breteul, de- 
termined to enforce payment cotite qui cofite. The haughtiness and 
ill-disguised contempt for Roussel and his associates, which that un- 
happy man could not always conceal, had engendered a feeling of 
hatred in the breast of the chevalier, which induced him to vow that he 
would humble the proud spirit of his arrogant debtor, by plunging him 
into crimes that would reduce him to a level with himself. Hitherto 
De Breteul was unstained by any other delinquency than his appropria- 
tion of the fortune of his ward, and the vice which led to it. He was 
ignorant of the arts by which he had been plundered, and had only 
advanced the first step in the career of a gamester, that of being the 
dupe, but had not yet arrived at that of being the defrauder, which, 
according to some writer, is the second and inevitable stage. In yield- 
ing to the crime of robbing his ward, he had disguised the enormity of 
the action to his paralyzed feelings of rectitude, by the sophistry of a 
vitiated parental tenderness, which whispered that the course he had 
adopted was the only means of rescuing his children from poverty and 
shame. The conversion of all the affections intended as sources of 
happiness, into the acutest torments the guilty can experience, is but 
one of the fatal and certain consequences of crime. The love which 
the unfortunate man bore his offspring, now became the avenger of his 
vices; he shrank reproved before their untarnished integrity of mind, 
and received the proofs of attachment and respect on showered on 
him with shuddering consciousness, that if they knew his guilt they 
would turn from him with shame and loathing. 
Roussel found him almost maddened by the various and conflicting — 
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emotions which assailed him, and his presence and its cause served but 
to increase his excitement. - 

‘Why, why have you come to my house?” demanded the comte. 
‘‘ Have I not forbidden you to appear here? You might have written 
to me, or trusted to our meeting at the usual place; but here, where 
my children and my ward reside, this is no fit place for you—that is, 
for us to meet;” added the alarmed man, correcting the first observa- 
tion, as the recollection of the power which his creditor possessed 
flashed on his mind. 

“] must say that your reception is not very gracious,” replied 
Roussel ; ‘but I forgive it, because I see you are agitated—I am come 
for the money you owe me; I have forborne to press you for some 
days; but my wants are so urgent, that I can wait no longer.” 

It was in vain that the Comte de Breteul pleaded for time, even for 
a few days, to enable him to comply with this arrogant and hostile de- 
mand; Roussel was inflexible. 

‘‘] know all the intricacies of your situation,” said the ye game- 
ster, ‘“ you are ruined, irrecoverably ruined; you have not only spent 
your own fortune and that of your children, but you have robbed your 
ward—nay, start not,” seeing that De Breteul was angered, ‘‘ for he who 
hesitated not to commit the action has no right to take offence at the 
name. Ina short time, the course you have pursued must be noto- 
rious, and what then will be your position? Branded by a crime that 
adds disgrace to the poverty you have drawn on your children, how 
could you again meet them? But one way remains to save them from 
penury, and you from infamy.” 

‘“‘ Name it, name it!” cried the agonized father (forgetting in his 
anxiety for his children, the indignation which the insolent familiarity of 
Roussel’s observations had excited), ‘‘ and if my heart’s blood be the 
price, willingly, oh! most willingly shall it be paid.” 

“You speak idly,” said the unfeeling Roussel ; ‘ of what advantage 
could your death be to your children? You can leave them no inhe- 
ritance, but—shame! for, were you by suicide to evade the exposure 
that awaits you, your children must still bear the disgrace of your 
crime, which cannot be concealed. No your death avails them not, 
but the death of—another, would save you and them.” 

‘“* What! would you make me an assassin, base and wicked as you 
are ?” asked De Breteul, while his cheek became blanched, and his 
lips trembled with emotion. 

‘ You suffer your imagination to get the better of your reason, and 
of your good manners too,” said Roussel, with a malignant scowl; “I 
am neither so base nor as wicked as yourself; for I have plundered no 
orphan confided to me by adying parent. Yes, yes, you may look as 
fierce as you please, yet you dare not deny the degrading accusation. 
You have violated the most sacred trust that man can repose in man; 
you have committed an act of dishonour that admits neither of extenua- 
ion nor atonement; and as a traitor to the dead, and the despoiler of 
the living, I denounce you! But come, it is useless for us to quarrel ; 
our disunion will do more mischief than good perhaps to both of us; so 
let us remain friends,” he added with an ironical smile, “for yours is 
not a position in which you can make an enemy with impunity.” 

Rage and shame struggled in the breast of the once proud Comte de 
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Breteul, as he found himself, even in the lofty chambers of his noble 
ancestors, triumphantly bearded by the reckless miscreant, to an 
equality with whom his fatal passion for gaming had so unhappily re- 
duced him. 1 ele 

“You are more alarmed by words than deeds,” resumed Roussel ; 
** you resent the accusation of your crime, but you shrank not from its 
commission, else would your ward be now the heiress of a noble patri- 
mony instead of being a defrauded pauper. You have spontaneously 
and remorselessly devoted her to beggary and humiliation; and yet, 
forsooth, in the redundance of your exceeding charity, you would hesi- 
tate, nay, turn in horror from the less cruel act of abridging the suffer- 
ings of the victim you have yourself created. She is young and inno- 
cent, therefore her transition from this world of care to a better and hap- 
pier state, must be adesirable event. Let her live her natural time, poor 
and unfriended, what has she to hope, and what must she not have to en- 
dure? Her beauty will expose her to the snares of the wealthy and 
designing libertine; and her poverty will instigate her to become his 

rey. Remember too that a long life of misery and shame may await 

er; for degradation and infamy, though they murder peace of mind, 
but slowly undermine the physical sources of existence. You who 
have reduced her to the prospect of this career, can alone save her from 
its endurance, by sending her pure and undefiled to heaven. You will 
thus rescue your children from poverty, and all its humiliating attend- 
ants, and yourself from everlasting disgrace-—-do you, can you hesitate ? 
If so, take the consequences of your weakness; and remember, when 
it will be too late, that you had once the power of extricating your 
children and yourself from the retribution which now awaits you.” 

‘* T will not, I cannot imbrue my hands in innocent blood,” said De 
Breteul, with horror depicted in his face; ‘‘ all—every thing is better than 
such a crime,” and he looked with terror at his hands, as if he already 
expected to see them died with the sanguine stream of life. 

‘* Who talked of shedding blood ?” said the crafty Roussel ; 
‘* faugh—faugh ! not I, I’m sure; such barbarisms are now exploded 
from civilized society. But let us not dispute about words ; listen to me 
without interruption :—Mademoiselle de Tournaville dead, you succeed 
to the large property she has lately inherited. This will be amply suf- 
ficient to enable you to replace the fortune left her by her mother,’ to 
satisfy any inquisitive heir that may spring up, as also to leave a provi- 
sion for your children ; who, thus saaliad to marry the objects of their 
choice, will bless you for their happiness. To accomplish these most de- 
sirable results, you have only to send a soul to heaven as pure as when 
it left the hands of its Creator. I am your friend; and can instruct 
you to extinguish the vital spark, so as to leave no possibility of de- 
tection. The death of this young person is indispensably necessary to 
preserve your honour, peace—nay, your life; and yet in return for the 
accomplishment of an object so imperious, | only require you to pay 
me the sum of twenty-five thousand francs, in addition to the sum you 
already owe me, and which I must have forthwith.” 

The sophistry of Roussel, acting on the excited feelings of the fallen 
and guilty De Breteul, triumphed over the remaining sentiments of hu- 
manity in his demoralized heart. The proverb says, that they whom 
Destiny would destroy, she first renders insane; and experience proves 
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that Fate never conquers wholly man, until he has yielded up reason 

at the shrine of passion. 

In the unhappy Comte de Breteul, we find another instance of the 
truth of this maxim. Hideous and glaring as was the fallacy of the in- 
culcation, yet his mind being prostrated by the conflicts and tempta- 
tions to which it had been subjected, this wretched man, instigated b 
a knave more plausible, more crafty, and more callous than himself, 
was ultimately induced to implicitly believe that in order to conceal the 
crime of appropriating his ward’s fortune, and to preserve his children 
from disgrace, he was justified in laying on his soul the fearful crime 
of murder—of steeping himself in guilt a hundredfold more atrocious 
than that which he had already committed. 

Let no one who has entered on the path of vice say, so far, and no 
farther will I go. The first step leads to destruction ; for, rarely can 
the wretch who has taken it, extricate himself from its consequences. 

But though De Breteul listened to the proposal of Roussel, it was 
long ere he could bring himself to do more than listen to it. To leave 
him thus conscience-stricken and alarmed formed no part of the plan 
of Roussel, and he insisted that his dupe should accompany him to a 
restaurant to dine; at the same time proposing that afterwards they 
should once more try their luck at the gaming-table. Glad to escape 
from an interview with his daughter and Matilde, in his present state of 
mind, De Breteul left his house with Roussel, who having ordered a 
cimner recherché, and after it plied his companion with wine, disclosed 
to him his plan for destroying the beautiful and innocent orphan. He 
proposed to procure, from the mechanics by whom it is employed, a 
quantity of wax of a peculiar tenacity, and to spread it very thick on a 
piece of linen. De Breteul was to enter Matilde’s chamber while she 
slept, and placing this preparation on her mouth, to press it tightly 
until it should produce suffocation, and yet leave no external marks of 
violence. Excited as he was by wine, and maddened by circumstances, 
still the mind of De Breteul recoiled from the perpetration of this atro- 
cious crime; but the modern Mephistophiles, too skilled in all the 
fiendlike arts of temptation to allow himself to be baffled by either the 
apprehensions or contrition of his intended victim, led him once more 
to the gaming-table, that certain and fatal gulf of every manly 
virtue, 

_There, having by the same unfair means which had already reduced 
him to ruin, despoiled him of the few thousand francs he yet eee 
with a heavy additional debt, desperation rendered him reckless; and 
he was ready, even eager, for the commission of any crime his betrayer 
might dictate. Armed, therefore, with the intended instrument of 
destruction, they returned at a late hour to the Hétel de Breteul. 
And now we must leave them prepared for guilt, while we return to the 
other parties in this domestic tragedy. 

It had been decided that the interview between the lovers and Gustave 
de Breteul should take place in the garden, when all the family in the 
hotel should be in bed, with the exception of the Comte de Breteul, 
who was in the habit of returning late. As he sometimes entered by 
the garden, it was also arranged that, to prevent his detecting the in- 
terview between his son and daughter and De Villeneuve, as soon as 
the latter was admitted by the small door, from the Rue de Babylon, 
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= ee friends, with Louise, should retire to the most distant part of 
en. 
ese arrangements having been narrated, we must now pi 

to the night of the intended rendezvous. Louise had retired to her 
chamber, which though it was next that of Matilde, looked on the 
court, while Matilde’s opened on the garden. She was impatiently 
awaiting the signal concerted with her brother, for her to join him 
in his room, whence she was to pass into the garden, with which it 
communicated, when Matilde rushed into the apartment pale and 
terrified, declaring that she had heard voices at her window, and 
that she was afraid to remain alone in her chamber. It immediately 
occurred to Louise that the voices heard by Matilde were those of De 
Villeneuve and her brother, and anxious to join them, as also to quiet 
the alarm of the agitated girl, she desired her to enter her bed, and 
that, as she had no fears, she would occupy Matilde’s; a proposal that 
was readily accepted. 

* Having left Mademoiselle de Tournaville restored tocomposure, Louise 
wrapped a shawl round her, and stole to the door of her brother's 
chamber, when she met him coming in search of her. They quickly en- 
tered the garden, found DeVilleneuve at the private door, which Gustave 
opened for him, and all three retired to a remote spot, where half an 
hour flew rapidly by, ere they had thought that even a quarter of that 
brief period had elapsed. 

A heavy shower of rain induced Gustave to conduct the reluctant 
Louise to the house, and while she sought her pillow, and resigned her- 
self to the balmy influence of sleep, he returned to his friend, and 
passed a couple of hours in discussing their plans for the present and 
the future. They were at length about to separate, and had ap- 
proached the private door, when, to their utter amazement, they disco- 
vered a man with his hat drawn over his eyes, and enveloped in a large 
cloak, applying a key to the lock with one hand, while in the other he 
held a dark-lantern. They both rushed forward and seized him, under 
the conviction that he was a robber; while he, in evident trepidation, 
stated that he had entered the garden with the Comte de Breteul, and 
was retiring, making use of the key given him by that gentleman. 
There was an evident embarrassment and mystery about this person, 
that led them to doubt his statement, and Gustave insisted on his te= 
turning with them to the house in order that they might confront him 
with the comte. Finding them bent on this course, he was forced to 
yield, and turning to Gustave, he said, 

“ Well, be itso. You say you are his son. Now mark me; he will 
not thank you for this interference; but on your head be its conse- 
quences. A time may come when you will wish that you had not 


goo me.” 
ustave and De Villeneuve conducted the stranger to the door of the 
chamber of the Comte de Breteul, which, contrary to his usual custom, 
found locked on the inside, and it was not until Gustave had re- 
peatedly called to his father that the latter replied; but he still declined 
opening the door, and his voice betrayed evident symptoms of agita- 
tion. 
The stranger cried aloud to him, 
“‘ De Breteul, I have been stopped, in leaving your garden, by your 

















son, who holds me a prisoner until you have certified that I accom- 

nied you into this house; was thence returning to my residence, and 
that the key I was employing for that purpose was confided to me by 
yourself,” 

“* Yes, ves, my son, all that he states is correct,” groaned rather than 
spoke the Comte de Breteul; ‘‘so let him depart in peace.” 

“‘ Excuse,” continued he, addressing the stranger, ‘‘ the interruption 
you have met with, I pray you; for my son knew not that you were 

a—” “friend” he would have added, but the word died on his tongue, 
The rebuked young men looked at each other in silent amazement, and 
allowed the stranger to depart ; who, darting on them a glance, in which 
yo malevolent passion was expressed, hastily and-in silence with- 
rew, 

Gustave and De Villeneuve slowly left the ante-room, pondering on 
the) extraordinary occurrence they had witnessed, and willing to give 
the stranger time to quit the garden ere they entered it, As they paced 
the gravel-walk, Gustave broke silence by saying, 

‘This is all very mysterious; I cannot comprehend how my father 
can hold intercourse with a man such as he who has left us; for if ever 
I saw villain written in the human countenance, it surely is in his.” 

De Villeneuve paused for a few minutes, and then replied, 

‘* My dear friend, there is a subject on which I had intended to have 
spoken to you, but delicacy has hitherto induced me to postpone it; as, 
however, our rencontre with this mysterious stranger seems in some way 
connected with it, perhaps it is better that I should now disclose it. 
You father is looked upon as a gamester—nay, more, report states him 
to be a ruined one. This stranger may be, must be, one of the wretches 
who frequent the gaming-houses, and who have aided and participated 
in his ruin. How else can we explain your father’s intercourse with such 
aman, and the agitation which his voice denoted? This knave probably 
returned to-night with his dupe to the hotel, to receive either money or 
valuables for sums lost at play; and your father, ashamed to let the 
porter see him enter with such a companion, admitted him by the gar- 
den, and evidently intended that he should have retreated by the same 
route. Had we searched him, we should most likely have found either 
the contents of your father’s coffre-forte, or some valuable — ; but, 
®'importe, it must be our business to relieve the Comte de Breteul from 
any distress he may have brought on himself by this fearful passion for 
play, and so terminate all intercourse between him and such dangerous 
and disgraceful associates as the man who has left us. I have a large 
sum of money in my own power, the fortune left me by my aunt; it shall 
be all at his service, and I, my dear Gustave, shall be but too happy if 
I can extricate from his present dangerous entanglements him who is 
the father of my Louise and of you, and who, I trust, may soon be 
mine and my sister’s.”’ 

To find the parent, whom, from his infancy, he had reverenced nearly 
as much as loved, a reputed and desperate gamester, was a cruel blow 
to the filial feelings of Gustave; and to see him the acknowledged as- 
sociate of the vile person who had left them, was a severe humiliation: 
but the warmth of friendship displayed on this emergency by De Ville- 
neuve soothed him, and while passionately thanking his warm- 
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friend, a strong sense of gratitude and affection for a moment superseded 
his other too-painful emotions. ‘‘ Here,” said De Villeneuve, “ take this 
pocket-book ; I had nearly forgotten it, though I brought it in conse- 
quence of the reports 1 heard, and the opinions Ihave formed of the 
extent of your father’s pecuniary embarrassments, It contains half 
the sum at my disposal, and to-morrow the remainder shall be forth- 
coming. Nay, dear Gustave,” seeing his friend hesitate, ‘* do not pain 
me by a refusal. Are we not brothers as well as friends, and will not 
your father shortly be mine ?” | 

Gustave yielded to the solicitations of De Villeneuve, and they 
parted, animated by cheering hopes of the morrow—that morrow 80 
fraught with misery. But let me not anticipate. 

De Villeneuve had reached the door of the garden, and was about to 
apply the key to the lock, when a sudden blow from a dagger pros- 

him on the earth. Rapidly drawing the reeking weapon from 
the deep wound it had inflicted, the assassin struck it a second time 
into the body of his victim; then deliberately wiping it in the grass, 
he concealed it beneath his cloak, and hurried from the spot, carefully 
locking the door after him, and taking away the key. 

The Comte de Breteul and his son met in the breakfast-room at the 
usual hour on the following morning, the former with an embarrassed 
air and a care-worn brow, while his heavy eyes denoted that repose had 
been a stranger to his pillow. Gustave felt for him, and-accounted for 
his troubled looks by the knowledge he had acquired of his pecuniary 
difficulties and entanglements. There was no recurrence made to the 
rencontre of the past night, and both laboured under a restraint that 
neither knew how to surmount, when the door opened and Matilde 
entered. 

At the sight of his ward, a cry of horror escaped from the unhappy 
Comte de Breteul, and he fell fainting on the floor. Gustave and 
Matilde assisted to replace him in his chair, and animation had but just 
returned, when Claudine, the aged attendant of Louise, rushed dis- 
tracted into the salon, and with cries of anguish and despair, an- 
nounced that her dear young lady, her precious Mademoiselle Louise, 
was dead ! 

The confusion, horror, and grief of the family may be imagined, but 
cannot be described. Gustave and Matilde flew to the chamber where 
the beautiful Louise lay extended cold and motionless, but lovely even 
in death. The brother, nearly frantic, ordered the servants to fly for doc- 
tors, and commenced chafing her cold limbs, totally forgetting in this 
new and overpowering affliction the state of his father, when a party of 
gendarmes rudely entered the room, and made him their prisoner, 
on the charge of Molen murdered the Comte de Villeneuve in the gar- 
den on the previous night. They dragged him from the room, where 
lay the inanimate form of Louise, unmindful of his entreaties and fran- 
tic prayers to be allowed to continue his efforts to restore her, and 
forced him into the salon, where his wretched father continued in nearly 
a state of insensibility. They now examined his person, and on dis- 
covering the pocket-book of De Villeneuve, whose name was written 
in it, and the large sum it contained, they declared that this evidence 
of his guilt was conclusive. 
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They subsequently, either casually or intentionally, added, that the 
anonymous information they had received that morning, stated that the 
pocket-book would be found in his possession, and that the body of the 
murdered man was concealed beneath some shrubs in the garden, where 
they had discovered it. When the wretched father heard the accusa- 
tion against his son, the pride and idol of his life, he tried to speak, 
but the effort was unavailing ; the powers of motion and utterance were 
paralyzed, and his son was forcibly dragged a prisoner from the house 
that contained a dead sister and a dying father. 

Gustave was overwhelmed with horror by the accumulated misery of his 
maddening situation. The murder of his friend—that friend so fondly 
cherished, whose life he would willingly have sacrificed his own to have 
saved, seemed to add the finishing blow to his despair; and he, he 
charged with the murder! Oh! it was too, too horrible ! and he closed 
his eyes as if to shut out the dreadful images that presented themselves 
to his mind. 

He had not been many hours in prison, though the mental sufferings 
he was enduring made them appear an eternity, when Claudine arrived 
to acquaint him that he had no longer a father, the Comte de Breteul 
having expired shortly after his son had been dragged from his pre- 
sence. 

‘* Father, sister, friend, all, all are gone!” groaned Gustave ; ‘‘ would 
to Heaven that I were with them!” and he threw himself in agony on 
the wretched bed on which he was sitting. 

‘*‘ No! dear Monsieur Gustave,” said Claudine, “‘ ald are not yet lost ; _ 
you have still a friend, for the Comte de Villeneuve yet lives, and the 
doctors say he will recover.” 

‘* Oh ! God be thanked !”” exclaimed Gustave ; ‘‘ tell me, tell me, my 
good Claudine, how this has occurred ?” 

‘‘ Why, my dear young master,” resumed she, ‘“‘ when the comte 
was found, as they supposed, dead in the garden, he was only in a deep 
swoon from loss of blood. He was soon restored to animation; and 
though he is very weak and languid, the doctors all say he will cer- 
tainly recover. He has already spoken, and declared your innocence, 
God be praised! as also his knowledge of the assassin; so that in a 
few hours you must be released from this hateful prison.” 

To return thanks to the Almighty Providence that had preserved De 
Villeneuve, and justify himself from the foul crime with which he stood 
charged, was the first movement of Gustave; but soon came the bitter 
recollection of the death of his father and Louise, that dearly-loved 
sister and companion of his youth. 

“ My sister! my blessed sister !’’ exclaimed Gustave: ‘‘ Oh! had 
you been spared me !” and a burst of passionate grief unmanned him. 

‘* You see, my dear Monsieur Gustave,” said Claudine, “‘ the Comte 
de Villeneuve was supposed to be dead,” laying an emphasis on the 
word supposed, ‘‘ and yet he is still alive. God is good; so do not 
despair, for our precious mademoiselle may be restored to us.” 

‘“* What do you, what can you mean, Claudine? Oh! keep me 
not in suspense!” cried the agitated Gustave, ‘tell me, tell me, does 
she live ?” 

“‘ Be calm, my dear young master, prepare yourself for joyful news. 
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She does live, and you shall soon see her. Under Providence, the 
dear Mademoiselle Matilde and I saved her; for by friction and resto- 
ratives we had elicited signs of life before the doctors came, and they 
say she will recover if she is kept quiet.” | 

The joy of Gustave may be imagined: he hugged the good old Clau- 
dine again and again, and it was only on recollecting the death of his 
father that he could check the transport which the recovery of his 
sister had occasioned. He hastily dismissed Claudine in order that 
Louise might not be deprived of her care, and sat him down to reflect 
on the occurrences of the last few eventful hours. 

A short time brought the order for his release from prison, and he 
flew to his home, where he found his sister much better than his most 
sanguine hopes had led him to expect. The only account she could 
give of her sudden seizure was, that she was awaked from sleep by a sense 
of suffocation, and when she tried to move, her endeavour was violently 
repressed by some person who forcibly held her, until her struggles were 
terminated by insensibility. The appearance of the mysterious stranger — 
in the garden recurred to the recollection of Gustave, and suspicion 
that he was in some way connected with the tragic events of the pre- 
vious night, rushed to his mind. These suspicions were confirmed by 
De Villeneuve, who told him that as the rnoonbeams fell on the counte- 
nance of his assassin when he gave him the second wound, he recog- 
nised in him the miscreant whom they had discovered in the garden. 
The meeting between the friends was most affecting. The danger to 
which Louise had been exposed, was concealed from her lover; lest in 
his present languid state, a knowledge of it might occasion an excite- 
ment which should be prejudicial to his recovery. 

When Roussel and the Comte de Breteul had reached the chamber 
in which they supposed Matilde to sleep, her guardian. had not sufhi- 
cient resolution to enter it; and therefore on the hardened Roussel de- 
volved the commission of the murderous task, which his wretched and 
vacillating accomplice dared not even to witness, Thus, the panic- 
stricken slave of conscience, he remained coweringly on the threshold, 
while his own daughter was attempted to be made the victim of her 
parent’s guilt ! 

Just as the fiendlike assassin conceived he had completed his atro- 
cious crime, he was alarmed by the sound of voices in the garden. 
He hastily removed the hateful mask before the final extinction of the 
vital soak had been effected, and then carefully wiped from the pale 
face of the unfortunate girl all stain and discoloration, until not a 
vestige remained of the means that had been employed. De Breteul, 
overcome with feelings of remorse and horror, and shrinking from the 
sight of the murderer, after a few hurried words of promised reward, 
let him out of the house, giving him the key of the garden-daor ; 
and then overcome with terror, had locked himself in his chamber. 
The rencontre of Roussel with his son appeared to his guilty conscience 
as a certain clue to the detection of his crime, and he passed a night of 
such fearful torment as had shaken his frame, and death already 
waved his dart over him. 

The sight of Matilde, whom he believed dead, achieved the blow; 
but ere he sank under it, he had the misery of beholding his son seized 
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as acriminal, and of meeting his fate without a friend or relation to 
close his dying eyes, yet happy in thus escaping the infamy his crimes 
merited, - 

When Roussel had left the presence of the friends on the fatal night, 
he concealed himself in the garden, in the hope that chance might dis- 
close to him some portion of their intentions. The result answered his 
expectations, for he overheard all their conversation. He. thus dis- 
covered that the gaming propensities of the Cumte de Breteul were now 
known to his son, and that the plan suggested by De Villeneuve of 
assisting him with money, would probably extricate his dupe out of his 
hands. This knowledge alone would have been sufficient to instigate 
him to the commission of any atrocity; but his rancorous mind was 
still further excited by the disgust and antipathy the friends had exhi- 
bited towards himself: and thus impelled both by apprehension and 
malignity, he determined to remove the one and gratify the other, by 
murdering De Villeneuve and accusing Gustave of the crime. The 
pocket-book and money given by De Villeneuve, if found on Gustave, 
would, he felt certain, be received as conclusive proof of his guilt. 
He retired to his lodging, wrote a note to the commissaire de police, 
informing him of the murder, and then resolved to absent himself for 
some time from Paris, fearing that the Comte de Breteul, in the horror 
of seeing his son accused of murder, might betray the other fatal part 
of the tragedy, and implicate his safety. 

On leaving Paris, Roussel directed his course to Mantes; where, 
having remained a few days, he took an outside seat on the Diligence 
a and was one of three people killed by the overturning of that 
vehicle. 

Thus perished, within a week from the period of his double at- 
tempt at murder, a wretch whose life had been one long tissue 
of crime, and with him was buried the secret of the guilty partici- 
pation of the Comte de Breteul, whose children were thus happily 
saved the deep and enduring misery which must have arisen on their 
knowledge of their parent’s infamy. In a few months the double 
alliance between the houses of De Villeneuve and De Breteul took 
ver and they enjoy all the felicity they deserve. The amiable 

atilde has found a husband in a near neighbour of De Villeneuve’s, 
and continues as much attached as ever to her dear friend Louise, 
whose society constitutes one of her greatest sources of happiness. 

Nothing now remains except to wish our readers all the blessings 
enjoyed by our heroines and heroes, but without their trials, and to 
impress on their minds the counsel to Beware of gaming. 


The Gamesters. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON VISITING THE CELL OF THE EMPEROR 
IVAN, IN THE SCHLUSSELBURG.* 


By Captain SPENCER. 


AUTHOR OF “TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA,” &c. 


Thy towers, thy walls, how dread the tale they tell, 
Of tyrants’ vengeance, of their victims’ woes ! 
Dark is the record of each gloomy cell, 
Whose every page some deed of horror shows. 


What pen can trace the wretched captive’s grief, 
Who sees thy massy portals close, and feels 

Nor time, nor circumstance can bring relief, 
Since nought on earth one ray of hope reveals. 


All, all is lost ; the cherished fond embrace 
Of wife or sister, friend or child, no more 

Exists for him, and tears must now efface 
Whate’er is past,—life and its joys are o’er. 


Death, and it may be all that torture gives, 
The groan of anguish, and the cry of pain, 

For these, and these alone, the captive lives, 
Endures his dungeon, drags his heavy chain. 


Home of despair ! thou ne’er canst breathe the doom 
Of those who here, to glut some tyrant’s hate, 
Immured for ever in a living tomb, 
Have bowed beneath the last worst ills of fate. 





* The Schlusselburg is the principal state prison of the Russian empire, and 
among the various victims who have sighed out existence within its dreary walls 
not one excites a deeper sympathy than the Emperorivan. This ill-fated prince 
was the grandson of Czar Ivan Alexievitch, the elder half-brother of Peter the 
Great, and as such was crowned emperor while yet in the cradle. A few short months 
afterwards, Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, usurped the throne, and con- 
fined him as a state prisoner. At her death, instead of repairing the injustice, she 
nominated as her successor, Charles Peter Ulrich, son of the Duke of Holstein-Got- 
— = nephew, who took the title of Peter III. 

the usurpation of the throne of the czars by the well-known Catherine II., the 
wretched Ivan was guarded with redoubled vigilance, evan the loophole of the 
casemate in which he was confined was bricked up. Thus uncheered by a single ray 
of heaven, the crowned emperor of a quarter of the globe passed a whole life. Hun- 
dreds of the noblest spirits in Russia perished on the scaffold in their vain attempts to 
release their unfortunate monarch, the sagacity of Catherine circumventing every lot, 
however well contrived. Kept in continual apprehension by the attachment the 
Russians towards the rightful czar, that princess, it is presumed, came to the determi- 
nation of having him assassinated ; for though some historians endeavour to rescue 
her memory from the obloquy of this act, the ill-fated prince was murdered in his 
_— In his person Ivan was tall and handsome, amiable in his disposition, and at 
is death had only attained the ags of twenty-four years. 

















Lines on the Emperor Ivan. 


Yet one dark chronicle of woe and crime, 
Were it the only tale, would curse thy name 
Throughout the world; and to the end of time 


Link Schlusselburg with guilt, remorse, and shame. 


Ivan was murdered! Oh! could nothing save ? 
Thy royal birth, thy bondage long and drear ? 
Could they not plead with her who dug thy grave, 

And seized thy throne, for one soft pitying tear ? 


Crowned in a cradle, and the glittering toy 
Torn from thy infant brow, ere yet the care 
Which mingles sadness with the monarch’s joy, 
Had taught that regal pride is based in air. 


Nursed in a prison, slowly sped the hours ; 
No jocund laugh of boyhood e’er was heard 
To cheer thy cell, thy buoyant childish powers 
Sustained from day to day by hope deferred. 


Youth passed in sadness, manhood came at length, 
Still the dark current of thy life rolled on 

In dreary silence; years but added strength 

To sorrow’s bitterness—all joy was gone. 


Moulded by nature in her noblest form, 
Guileless in spirit, every gift was thine 

Which could a man, nay more, a prince adorn, 
Proclaim thy lineage noble, mind divine. 


Did these avail thy innocence to shield 
From the nocturnal murd’rer’s fatal blow ? 
Russia’s proud sceptre ’twas thy right to wield, 
And when did ’prisoned monarch safety know ? 


Why must I add, to save her tottering throne, 
A woman’s mandate bade her rival die ? 

For this she dared all human ties disown, 
The wrath of heaven, the scorn of man defy. 


While earth endures, this blot on Catherine’s name 
Shall like a mildew taint whate’er is bright ; 

Change into infamy her vaunted fame, 

And shroud her memory with eternal night. 
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NIMROD IN FRANCE# 


AGRICULTURE, 


Ir is evident that, to a certain extent, the national passion of the 
French nation for war and conquest, is yielding to a predilection for 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. I have not been able to see 
any of their experimental farms, on account of their distance, but I have 
reason to believe that, on one material point, we might derive a 
lesson from French agriculturists—I allude to the use of indoor food, 
or the soiling of cattleandsheep. For example: On one of these farms 
of five hundred acres, near Papillon, one thousand sheep, one hundred 
and fourteen head of cattle, and twenty-two horses, are kept throughout 
the height of the summer months on ninety acres of what is called green 
food, great part of which, no doubt, afford three if not four cuttings ! 
Forasmuch as a few letters from my pen in the old Sporting Magazine, 
the result of my own individual experience, put an end to the system of 
summering the hunter in the fields; there is every reason to believe 
that, thanks to Lord Western, one day or another the wicked and 
wanton system pursued by the English as also the Scotch agriculturist, 
in not summering nearly all his stock in the house, and also in suffer- 
ing his sheep to be exposed to the dreadful vicissitudes and rigours of 
an English or Scotch winter, will be continued no longer. Even with- 
in the short period of my residence in this country, I can observe an 
increasing amelioration in the cattle, and to a still greater degree in the 

igs, which, from being crossed with the English breed, are every year 
osing that nondescript, greyhound-like form which marks the indi- 
genous French hog. Still I must observe—and I speak from consider- 
able experience on this head—that despite of his ungainly form, the 
indigenous French pig is far from an unprofitable animal, inasmuch as 
he will live and grow upon a little, and acquires flesh rapidly when put 
up to feed on food of a nourishing quality. 

But to revert for a moment to the experimental farm at Pampillon. 
The labourer on that farm is thus remunerated: He has 160 francs 
(about 62, 8s.) per annum in cash; forty gallons of oil; one hundred 
and sixty gallons of wine; twenty-two bushels of wheat; a cottage 
and ground for his haricots, &c. 

In my last paper I alluded to the humane treatment of sheep by 
French shepherds, who thus induce their flocks to follow them to and 
from pasture, instead of driving and alarming them by dogs, as we do 
in England. I have since been informed how this is effected. The 
shepherd brings up two or three lambs by hand, which, by following 
him ever afterwards when called, cause the whole flock to do the same. 
But the shepherd's perpetual call upon these protégées of his, naturally 
induces the flock to move when they hear his voice ; and to persons to 
whom such scenes of rural imagery are not devoid of interest, it is a 
very gratifying sight. This, too, is classical. Statius, in his “‘ The- 
baid,” compares the parental care and military vigilance of the Grecian 
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general, Eteocles, to a shepherd leading out his sheep from their fold ; 
and Homer illustrates the joy which Hneas displays on viewing the 
discipline of his troops, by that of a shepherd, on seeing his flock in 
good plight, as he deads them to water. 


FRENCH DAIRIES. 


It has appeared to me that the worst article of eating brought to 
Calais market is butter. I have provided against this imperfection by 
having mine from Belgium, and it is of the very first quality, And 
another recommendation is due to it. At the end of a fortnight it is 
as sweet and as well flavoured as on the day of its arrival, which I a¢- 
count for by the total absence of salt in the making of it. All per- 
sons are aware that a sufficient quantity of salt will preserve butter for 
many months, in which case it comes under the denomination of ‘ salt 
butter ;” but it is not every one who is aware that a small quantity of 
salt induces to putrefaction in all animal matter. 

To outward appearance, French farmers’ wives are cleanly with their 
milk utensils, such as churns, pails, &c.—that is to say, they are ever- 
lastingly cleaning their outward sides, but, from the flavour of their butter, 
I doubt their paying sufficient attention to thescalding of the inward sides 
of them. And as for French cream, I never touch that which I do not 
know is skimmed, as it is in my own house, from milk purchased fresh 
from the cow. For how, reader, do you think cream is separated—or 
skimmed, as we say—from the milk in France? Why, by the fingers of 
the skimmer—be the said fingers clean, or unclean, as they may hap- 
pen to be. Mrs. Trollope alludes to this filthy custom—observing, 
that if any thing could have reconciled her to the strange operation, 
it would have been the delicate rosy tips of the Rubens-like fingers 
she saw so employed by a pretty young dairymaid of French Flanders. 
Under any circumstances, however, the use of a tin skimming-dish 
would be an improvement—ay, even upon the fingers of a goddess. 


FRENCH EDUCATION. 


I have had but little experience of French schools, and that little is 
any thing but favourable to them. What proficiency boys may make 
in the classics, under French tuition, I am unable to say; but, in the 
course of nine years, [ have not seen three Frenchmen who write a 
hand that would be considered good enough for a London merchant's 
ledger. I should, indeed, like to exhibit autographical specimens from 
my last year's file of tradesmen’s bills. 1 will answer for it there is 
not either a properly-formed letter or figure to be found throughout the 
whole. As for schools in France, professed to be kept by competent 
and respectable Englishmen, let my countrymen beware of them ! 
Three in four of them are not merely ‘“ do-the-boys,” but regular 
doers of their parents; for not only is the payment made in advance 
whilst the tuition is greatly in the rear, but it too often happens that 

light flit of it at the most convenient time. 
But I will give my experience of a French school in Calais, to which 
six years ago I sent two little boys as an experiment. Fixing upon the 
biggest of the scholars—English, I am sorry tosay—I told him I would 
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give him a franc or two now and then if he would bestow a little atten- 
tion on my sons, which he consented to do; but it turned out I made 
a hard bargain. He shortly-afterwards performed the following pro- 
fitable day’s work: First, he called at my house and stole a gold seal, 
which once cost me six guineas. Secondly, he just stepped into his 
father’s coal-merchant’s bureau, and, dutiful youth, borrowed fifty 
francs for his mother. Thirdly, walked into the lodging of a captain 
of the navy, and stole his gold watch and telescope; with all of which 
he walked off to St. Omer, to have a week’s pleasure. Hearing of 
other circumstances of a similar nature, I pulled off my hat to French 
schools. 

Of young ladies’ seminaries, as they are called, I cannot speak from 
experience, but I have reason to believe there are some in Calais and 
its neighbourhood, where justice is done to the scholars. 


CALAIS FAIR. 


' During the last week in January and the first in February, the half- 
yearly fair takes place in the town of Calais. It is an occasion looked 
forward to by the townspeople and inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, as they are enabled to supply themselves with commodities of 
all kinds, at a cheaper rate than in the ordinary course of business. 
Many of the town-traders or shopkeepers have stalls inthe booths, and 
they avail themselves of the opportunity to get rid of their old stock 
of goods. As is usual in all countries, the time of the fair attracts all 
the wandering minstrels and itinerant actors within twenty leagues of the 
coast; and the temporary wooden theatres are filled to excess every 
night of the fortnight’s duration of the fair, to the great amusement of 
children and those of older growth. The natural bonhommie of a 
Frenchman delights in such representations, and the troop of youthful 
actots, the eldest not more than twelve, elicited more applause, at this 
last half-yearly exhibition, than the best efforts of adult players on a 
more legitimate stage. 

Among the shows or exhibitions which were more particularly pa- 
tronized, was one which professed to give a true and faithful repre- 
sentation of the awful and mysterious incidents of the Redeemer’s 
passion! Each sacred emblem of that gracious dispensation was 
shown bodily and to the life; and, to judge by the demeanour of the 
spectators, to their edification. The scene was regarded with reverence 
and in silence, if I may except the passage where the cock crew thrice 
on Peter denying his master. At this point of the exhibition, some 
English spectators of the lower order had the bad taste to break out 
into a loud laugh ; but the only notice taken by the French bystanders 
of this flagrant breach of decency, was a commiserating shrug of the 
shoulders and a slight elevation of the eyebrows, which, in the person 
of a Frenchman on occasions like this, express more than words have 
the power to do. , 

This exhibition is the lineal descendant of the ancient mysteries and 
moralities, which preceded the establishment of the modern theatre as 
at present existing. Six hundred years ago, as now, the same repre- 
sentation took place upon the same spot and in the same manner. (See 
** Hone’s Every Day Book.””) The only difference is, that of time ; 
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and also that, whereas, on the present occasion, a sentry of the 40th 
regiment of the French line was on duty at the door, in the remote 
period alluded to, an English yeoman, in steel headpiece and breast- 
plate, shivered in the north-easterly breeze in the performance of the 
same duty. The clergy of France encourage such representations, as 
they familiarize the mind to the contemplation of holy subjects; and 
they have no fear that the familiar manner in which they are repre- 
sented, should induce an irreverent appreciation of them by the peo- 
ple. Besides, the spectators of this country, and of this town 
especially, are accustomed to the show; it is connected with the his- 
torical traditions of the place; and this Mystery of the Passion,— 
with its personification of the Lord’s Supper; the betrayal ; the ar- 
raigament; the crown of thorns; the denial by St. Peter; the cock 
crowing; the crucifixion, and the concomitant miracles of the earth- 
quake aad darkness,—is, I am bold to say, looked upon by the simple- 
minded artisans and country- people with the same respect as the more 
imposing ritual which is annually celebrated on Good Friday, under 
the canopied and gilded roof of the Catholic cathedral. 

There is, probably, no place on the Continent which might present a 
more interesting study to the English antiquarian than the town of 
Calais, or one out of which more legends of the English domination 
in France may be collected. The beautiful Beffroi, or watch-tower, of 
the Hotel de Ville, is principally of English erection; the Cour de 
Guise was formerly the English mint; the splendid church was consi- 
derably repaired by the English; the, head of the heroic Eustache de 
Saint Pierre stands over the entrance-door to the Town Hall, with a 
rope round his neck, to commemorate his act of self-devotion, which 
Rome itself, in her days of virtuous simplicity, may be said never to 
have surpassed. A curious and careful antiquarian might observe relics 
of our country’s supremacy in every street of this old town; but to go 
further into this topic, were I capable of pursuing it, would be foreign 
to my object ; and to the experienced antiquarian, I leave so fertile a 
field of deep and general interest. 


SPORTING. 


Unless as a matter of exercise and conseqaently health, Englishmen 
had better abandon all ideas of sporting when they reside in this part of 
France. From the combined circumstances of the sale of game being 
effected at nearly all periods of the year, and the system of cutting corn 
so close to the ground as to leave scarcely any stubble, partridges are 
greatly thinned before the chasse opens by law, and hares are equally 
rare. Woodcocks do not remain above a day or two beforé they seek 
a more woodland country than this is, and although there are snipes in 
the marshes, the following them is difficult, and any thing but condu- 
cive to health. 

I have not seen one down-charge pointer or setter in France. The 
French do not appear to be particular in the breaking-in of their dogs, 
80 as to have them under proper command, although they have several 
good sorts forgame. They are all taught to “‘ fetch and carry,” which 
is necessary in snipe-shooting, and that is the principal sport in those 
parts. For this pnrpose, however, a dog should not be too sharp set on 
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i the muzzle, or the temptation may be too great for his virtue, For ex- 
ample: It was only a week back that an English gentleman shot a 
wild-duck, and sent his dog over some water to fetch it. The dog, 
however, thought proper to eat it, but it proved his last meal, for his 
owner shot him dead in the act. 

I like to corroborate any statement I may have made, not the result 
of my own actual experience. I mentioned in a former paper that 
French foxes are soon killed by hounds, by reason of their living much 
on moles, which so abound in France, Last week a noted fox-taker, 
called Badger Joe, brought a cargo of live’foxes to Calais to embark for 
England, and he informed me that he has found as many as thirty 
moles in one fox-earth, and always more or less in those which contain 


cubs. 

























FRENCH TRADESPEOPLE. 


It is rather important for my accuracy of observation that, within a 
month after my encomium on the general honesty and fairness in the 
dealings of French tradesmen, no less than seventy-four bakers should 
be brought before the tribunal of Simple Police, in Paris, fifty-eight of 
whom were condemned to the maximum penalty for bread under weight. 
Bakers and millers, however, have ever been remarkable for what is 
called tolling the material that passes through their hands, and so will 
they continue to be to the end of time. I have baked my‘own bread 
for the last two years, by which I save nearly a third of the cost, but I 
cannot say I have ever Teanstads in what is called baker’s bread, in this 
part of the country, what has given me reason to believe it has been in 
any way adulterated. 

In serving in their shops French tradesmen greatly need a lesson 
from English ones, in the making up of their parcels. Instead of 
being neatly papered and pack-threaded, and the articles put into 
double paper when required, they are merely twisted up in the most 
slovenly manner at the ends, without regard to either neatness or 
safety. As to the smart shopman, @ l’Anglaise, with his curls, his 
brooches, and his rings, and his * eloquently-lying tongue,” we know 
nothing of him in France, which I consider a boon. 

Since the foregoing was written, a circumstance has occurred at 
Calais which tends to corroborate the character for general liberality of 
conduct in French tradesmen. An English gentleman finding himself 
in difficulties crossed the Channel to England, last week, leaving his 
seme matters in a very unsatisfactory state. As soon as it was 

nown that he was gone, his butcher and baker waited on his wife and 
told her that they should serve her as usual, being convinced that her 
busband was an tne man, and that he would come back and pay 
them, sooner or later. 1 should state that the gentleman in question 
was resident several yearsin Calais or its neighbourhood. 












APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 





I speak, as it becomes me, only of my own experience of France, as 
a country to look at; and were all others to speak of it from seeing so 
little as I have seen of it, a most imperfect impression would be the re- 
sult. With only here and there an exception, the prospects to the tra- 
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veller from Calais to Paris are dreary in the extreme; in other words, 
@ more uninteresting and ugly tract of land cannot well be imagined, 
in any cultivated country. And this dreariness, and this ugliness, are 
to a great extent owing to the absence of hedges, as well as of timber, 
for the beauty and magnificence of which and is so justly extolled. 
Next to woods and lakes, hedges relieve and delight the eyes of the 
traveller; neither is it the eye alone that is thus gratified. At certain 
periods of the year, when the flowers of the hawthorn, the dog-rose, the 
woodbine, and the honeysuckle are in full blow, the most grateful 
fragrance accompanies their beauty, which is Te in every variety 
of form and colour. Should a visiter to France, however, w ab- 
sence from England will only admit of a few days, wish to see the 

rettiest part that I have seen of this grand feature in the continent of 
Savcpe, e may soon satisfy himself after his arrival at Calais. The 
two last winds of the road, from that town to St. Omer, will conduct 
him through a well-timbered, well-enclosed, and most productive dis- 
trict, and, proceeding ten miles further, to the town of Cashel, he will 
be still more gratified by all he sees. Indeed, if his eyes are good 
enough, and people tell truth, he may see, from the mount on which 
the town of Cashel stands, thirteen cities, and three hundred villages ! ! 
Credat Judeus. He will also pass over that splendid masterpiece of 
geometrical skill, the Pont Sanspareil, so called because it has no 
equal, It is composed of a handsome dome, intersected somewhat 
below its summit by two Saxon arches, at right angles, and the tra- 
veller who knows nothing of its construction, would little imagine 
whilst passing over this bridge, in a straight line, that he is at the mo- 
ment passing over two canals, taking their course at right angles. The 
keystone is in the middle of the grand arch, and the extent and 
strength of the construction may be imagined by the fact that, so far 
om as the year 1752, it cost the immense sum of 123,672 French 
ivres ! 

Were I permitted to write so loosely, I might affirm that, when tra- 
velling across strange countries, I look at these with one a fox-hunting, 
the other an agricultural eye. The former is ungratified in this country, 
but I very much regret not having, ere this, visited Normandy, to satisfy 
myself of the merits or demerits of the best French farming. I tra- 
velled, however, on one occasion, by daylight, from Lisle to Dunkirk, 
aes to see a country through which I had previously only passed 

y night. It being the month of November, not much was to be seen, 
with the exception of the winter-ploughing, and the remains of wheat- 
sowing, both of which operations eideued to be carried on with judg- 
ment; and especially as to the means of giving vent to landflood, no 
easy matter in such a very flat country; but, of the land itself, lam 
compelled to acknowledge that, for the produce of corn, wheat especi- 
ally, and also of beans, we have nothing to be compared with it in 
England. Not the vales of Gloucester, nor Evesham, can vie with it; 
it comes under the denomination of fat, being a rich, dark-coloured 
loam, apparently of great depth. 


WINES IN FRANCE. 


A friend of mine from Warwickshire, who visited in this country soon 
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after I had arrived in it, declared that all the red wine came out of the 
same cask. To an English palate this impression is by no means an 
unnatural one. The extreme lightness of all the low-priced, and, in- 
deed, much of the high-priced clarets drunk and esteemed by French- 
men, startles an Englishman on his first essay, and I remember saying 
that, after drinking my first bottle of vin ordinaire, I thought nothing 
Jess than that I had swallowed the contents of the vinegar-cruet, and 
consequently called for some brandy-and-water to ‘‘ keep all things in 
their places,” as Mrs. Ramsbottom said of the bottled porter, in the 
steam-boat. My opinion, however, was soon changed on this subject. 
I am now nadine that the wine we drink here, one shade above the 
vin ordinaire, is the purest, the most wholesome, and the pleasantest 
liquor ever distilled from the grape. For nearly the same price you 
may purchase that which has more flavour and more bouquet, but you 
are then drinking an adulterated liquor. It is possible to get a good 

iece of wine, running three hundred bottles, for about six pounds, as I 

ave experienced in other people’s cellars,* but I can speak from my 
own experience and say, that for sixteen pounds, excellent light claret 
is to be purchased in the town of Calais, which makes the cost about 
one-and-fourpence the bottle. As for the white wines, with the excep- 
tion of sauterne, barsac, and grave, all others are adulterations, under 
fine names, such as white hermitage, &c., and the two first-named are 
difficult to be found first-rate. 

One of the principal agents for Moet’s champagne, the best of all in 
the opinion of good judges, resides in the town of Calais ; indeed he is 
the only agent for all of his growth shipped for the English market, 
from this port. I learn from him some curious facts respecting this 
delightful beverage. First—that there is no gout in that part of the country 
in which it is made, and, of course, drink ; secondly, that a third of the 

ious liquor is wasted in the bottling-season. With such force do 
the bottles fly, that the workmen are obliged to protect their persons 
in a kind of armour, when arranging them. As to the absence of 
gout in the drinkers of pure champagne, the fact cannot be ques- 
tioned, forasmuch as there are instances in our own nobility of the 
disease being all but subdued by their making that liquor their beve- 
rage. But it is an aristocratic liquor, it will not amalgamate with other 
poo sorts, and is onlyinjurious in moderate quantities, when so 

ebased. 


LAWS. 


In the code pénal of France, which has the reputation ‘of being as 

rfect as the science of laws will admit (a science, in fact, in which but 
ittle is explicit—where all is susceptible of doubt and equivocation,; 
and where opinion, and not statute, generally decides the litigation—a 
chaos of confusion indeed, as any science must be whose rules are acts 
of parliament), there are some striking peculiarities. For example: In 
cases of burglary, the following circumstances must all concur in the 





* I remember dining some five or six years back, with Colonel D’Arcy Irwin, of 
Irwin Castle, county of Ferrmanagh, who bad a capital cellar of wine, in Calais. On 
my asking him the history of what I considered an excellent bottle of claret, he told 
me be purchased it on the quay of Calais, five years before, for six pounds the piece, as 
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same fact, to make the punishment death. First, the robbery must be 
committed in the night. Secondly, there must be more than one 
robber.(!) Thirdly, one of the party must be armed. Fourthly, there 
must be fraction; and, fifthly, violence, or threats to use arms. Ac- 
cording, then, as there are more or less of these circumstances, the 
imprisonment is more or less severe, and a natural consequence of this 
is, a forbearance to use violence, and although, robberies of this nature 
are very seldom heard of, yet in five thousand cases there would not be 
one case of murder. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


I had rather be twice guillotined than once hanged, and I speak on 
something approaching to experience. I have been within four yards 
of a man when hanged, and was convinced that, although the execu- 
tioner committed no error, his sufferings were dreadful. He had large 
buttons on his coat, and the convulsive distortions of his body caused 
them to jingle together in a manner horrible to the eye and the ear; 
nor was the latter spared the deeply-drawn inspirations and expirations 
of the dying man, which continued for some time. This brutal punish- 
ment was abolished in France during the revolution, and substituted by. 
the more humane, though perhaps more awful one, decapitation by the 
guillotine, against which, however, a prejudice exists in England, which 
is not likely to be got over, being founded on the national dislike to 
the shedding of human blood. Admitting that example is the end of 
capital punishment, however, that presented by the guillotine must be 
by far the most powerful. 


MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 


It may not be generally known that members of the French parlia- 
ment, or chamber, are elected by persons paying the sum of three 
hundred francs, or twelve pounds, as taxes to government; rather a 
pene franchise according to modern ideas, in my own country at 
east, ) 

BELGIUM. 


May I be permitted to step over the border for a few minutes, and 
say a word or two touching Belgium? of which country I have some 
knowledge,—first, by attending Brussels races, and, secondly, by my 
visits to the Count Duval de Beaulieu, one of the most influential 
- noblemen of the kingdom. 

I was much pleased with Brussels. Independently of the attraction, 
of the park, which from the beauty and variety of its scenery may be 
said to blend the gaiety and splendour of a capital with the unpretend- 
ing quiet of the country, the surrounding neighbourhood is most 
beautiful and picturesque—particularly inviting to those who keep 
carriages and horses, and avail themselves of the benefit of out-of-door 
exercise in a salubrious air, which that in the environs of Brussels 
cannot fail to be. Then, looking at Belgium with an agricultural eye, 
I could not forget that England owes her agriculture to her example, 
albeit the pupil has long since outstripped her preceptor, by means 
which it is unnecessary to name. Even our flowers and fruits, as well as 
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bles—at least several of the choicest of their kind—were — 
brought from Belgium, the excellence of which we find extolled by 
Pliny, as likewise the remarkable fertility of her soil, But the history 
of this fine country plainly shows that, although the monks were among 
its original cultivators, the several princes who in succession go 
it have been uniformly found to afford most liberal encouragement 
to agriculture generally, considering it, as é¢ is, the original and only cer~ 
tain source of national wealth and happiness. And it is a creditable 
feature in the history of Belgium, and complimentary to the industry of 
its people, that it contains the smallest extent of uncultivated land of 
= European country—a ninth part of it only lying waste. 

f the social character of the upper orders of the Belgians, I am enabled 
to speak from my intercourse with so many of the élite of them, during 
my visit to Count Duval to celebrate the féte of St. Hubert, the patron 
saint of the Belgic chase, when the count has a party of between thirty 
and forty of both sexes at his chiteau, together with their servants and 
horses, for the entire week, besides daily additions from the families of 
his aristocratic neighbourhood. To give an honest opinion, they do 
not appear to me to be quite so refined in their manners and general 
deportment as their compeers in la belle France. On the other hand, 
there is about them a heartiness of manner, bearing the stamp of sin- 
cerity, which makes ample amends for the other—perhaps minor— 
acquirement. In other respects, society in the part of Belgium to 
which I allude, strongly reminded me of what it was in my own country 
previously to that overstrained refinement which has for some time dis- 
tinguished it from that of all other countries I have visited, and not at all 
to its advantage. I allude to the fact of several of the occupiers—most 
of them noble—of the various neighbouring chateaux, coming, some in 
their carriages, others.on their hacks, to join our dinner-party at the 
count’s, and returning to their homes when the festivities of the even- 
ing were over, Then they would drop in oe us at the breakfast-hour, 
some to join the chase, others to see their friends, in the pleasing unre- 
served manner which betokens real friendship, divested of cold-hearted 
ceremony. 

After the voluminous details I have already given in sporting pe- 
riodicals, of my host of the noble chateau d’Attry, during the cele- 
bration of St. Hubert, and at other times as well, it would not do to 
repeat them at length here. Suffice it, then, to observe, by way of a 
partial illustration of a Belgic nobleman, having tastes congenial with 
many of his order in my own country, (and long may they continue to 

ssess and encourage those tastes !) that,—independently of his being 
chief senator of his department, which of course imposes upon him 
many important duties; grand master of the Belgic chase; president 
of the Belgic jockey-club, and also of the “* Society for the Improvement 
of the Breed of Horses ;” owner of a pack of hounds, which he himself 
hunts ; proprietor also of the largest stud of race-horses in his country ; 
occupier of an immense tract of land which he farms in both a spirited 
and a scientific manner; and the owner of at least three hundred * 
horses of various breeds and descriptions !—he finds leisure to exercise 
the rites of hospitality toa degree nearly equal to that of a Belvoir 
castle, or a Badminton, in England; and this not only at the chateau 
d’Attry, but in Brussels. 
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I was once at a ball given by himself and his countess, in his hotel 


in that city, of which I believe I spoke in something like the following 


terms : 

‘Seven rooms were thrown open upon the occasion;” seventeen 
golden racing-cups shone resplendent in the mirrors: the élite of 
Brussels were present; and whether you turned to the right or to the 
left it mattered not, something refreshing would be presented to your 
notice : and at least half the contents of an icehouse must have been 
used on the occasion—greatly to the improvement of the champagne 
and other good things, with the thermometer at summer-heat.” 


AN EPITOME OF THE FRENCH CHARACTER: 


This is a bold title, and a still bolder attempt for the pen of one who 
has had such a superficial view of France and Frenchmen, as it has 
been within my means to take. However, I may speak as far as my 
observation and experience permit. 


TEMPER. 


_ I consider the temper of a Frenchman, like that of a Welshman, 
irascible. 1 should be sorry, even if I had the strength and skill of a 
first-rate prize-fighter, to strike a Frenchman if he had a knife or any 
destructive weapon at his command. A friend of mine, a master of 
foxhounds, famous for the use of his fists, did try this experiment some 
years back, and was severely punished. He was kicked in a most 
cowardly manner, and was laid up for some time after from the conse- 
quences. An instance of this irascibility and unfair means of resent- 
ment occurred also a few weeks back in Calais. 

A man selling besoms, laid down a bundle of them close to the door 
of the keeper of a café. Some altercation took place in consequence, 
when the latter struck the poor besom-merchant on the head with an 
empty bottle which he chanced to have in his hand, and all but killed 
him on the spot. He was carried off to the hospital in a dreadful 
state of exhaustion from loss of blood from the neck. This violence 
of conduct is not consistent with the general characteristic of the 
French people, which is certainly kindness of disposition, humanity, 
and extreme goodnature--in the common acceptation of the latter 
term. Let us look a little closer, into what we may call 


THEIR MANNERS, 


And here I know not that I can do better than quote the words of 
Dr. Moore, who resided long in France, and who cannot be accused of 
being free from prejudices favourable to his own countrymen. ! 

“* Politeness and good manners,” says he, ‘‘ may be traced in France, 
though in different proportions, through every rank in life, from the 
greatest of the nobility to the lowest mechanic. This forms a more 
remarkable and distinguishing feature in the French national character 

the vivacity, impetuosity, and fickleness, for which the ancient as 
well as modern inhabitants of this country have been noted. The man 
of power is courteous to his dependents; the prosperous to the unfor- 
tunate; the very beggar who solicits charity does it en homme comme 
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il faut, and if his request be not granted, he is sure, at least, that it;will 
be refused with an appearance of humanity, and not with harshness or 
insult. There are exceptions to these, as to all general remarks on the 
manners and character of any nation: but in general good manners 
prevail in France. As for their vanity,” continues this amusing and 
sensible writer, ‘“‘it is a very comfortable failing, and has such a 
universal power over mankind, that not only the blossoms of youth, 
but even the shrivelled bosom of age expand, oie isplay strong marks 
of sensibility under its influence.” 

A Frenchman certainly exhibits his opto: and politeness in 
the most trifling points. For example: he never takes a pinch of snuff 
that he does not offer you his box, stranger though you may be. The 
presenting the snuff-box, however, as a token of friendship, is an old 
custom, and that of men and women kissing each other in public is very 
old indeed (the same ceremony performed in private, still older we may 

me), and I confess it is a pleasing relic of primitive manners. 

t was indeed so much insisted upon by the ancients, that Suetonius 
tells us, Nero was looked upon as an uncourteous brute for the omis- 
sion of it. ‘* Quod neque adveniens, neque proficiscens quemquam 
osculo impertivit,” says his biographer. The French, I observe, adhere to 
this custom of salutation both at meeting and at parting from each other. 

The temper and conduct of the French in social life may in part be 
estimated by one isolated fact. 

Within the space of my residence here, there have been several duels 
(one fatal) among the English, but I can only hear of one that has 
taken place amongst the French, the soldiers excepted. And for the 
general morale of this nation, I would appeal toa class of persons who 
may be termed the very lees of society—I mean the people concerned 
in the fish-trade—the Billingsgate population of France; and also the 
boatmen. It has twice been my lot to be in a situation of some peril on 
the sea within the last two years—once, in a French open boat, the other 
time, in an English one. And, mark the conduct of the crews! The 
only exclamation I heard by the former was “‘ fort” or “ vite,” as much | 
as to say, ‘* pull away strong, my boys,” as they saw a wave threaten- 
ing to overwhelm us; whereas with the latter, a blasphemous oath may 
be said to have accompanied nearly each stroke of the oar! Then the 
fishermen on this coast, and especially of this town, are remarkable for 
their religious observances, carrying them indeed to the extreme of su- 
perstitious fears: but as has been already said, the wildest notions of 
religion are better than none at all; and I much fear that Dover boat- 
men are as deficient in that respect as it is possible for them to be. 
Still, as Goldsmith observes, ‘‘ foreigners although shocked at scenes 
such as I have here described, so unlike what they are familiar with in 
their own countries, ust not form their opinion of the English from the 
virtues and vices practised among the vulgar, inasmuch as they at 
once present to a stranger all their faults, and keep their virtues for the 
inquiring eye of a philosopher.” But he states one failing in his coun- 

n which cannot be disputed. Foreigners visiting England meet 
with few of those trifling civilities so frequent elsewhere, which are in- 
stances of mutual goodwill, without previous acquaintance, and are 
thus apt to return home to characterize England as the region of spleen, 
insolence, and ill-humour. This, it certainly is not, although the 
naiveté vivace of the French is not a leading characteristic. ; 
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It is a great treat to me to see two Frenchmen in a rage with each 
other. Forbidden by the laws to strike, or, as we say, to see which is 
the bestman, they have nothing for it but the tongue, accompanied with 

res the most ridiculous that can be conceived. I once saw an 
attempt at a turn-up between two French workmen, who set about it 

with no small parade. Not a blow passed that would have made a 
child’s nose bleed ; and in the fourth round, one of the combatants ran 
with his head full butt against his opponent’s stomach, which “settled the 
hash,” and they instantly embraced each other. I should observe both 
were a little tipsy ; but it was a truly laughable affair.. There have been 
two or three pitched battles for money, between some of the Notting- 
ham lace-weavers here, at which many French of their grade in life 
were present, and they did not fail giving it as their opinion that they 
were great fools to get knocked about, especially so when one must lose 
both the battle and his money. 

But a word more on what we call the grimace of a Frenchman, 
which is chiefly to be laid to a natural impetuosity of temperament, 
although oftentimes made available to a mere strong expression of his 
feelings. Undoubtedly there is something almost irresistible—at all 
events indisputable—in the shrug of a Frenchman’s shoulders, accom- 
omen by a peculiar expression of face; it is a sort of knock-down 

low. These gestures remind one of what was said of the first of the 
ancient Romans who were bold enough to attempt the pantomimic art 
—namely, that they were men whose eloquent hands had, as it were, a 
tongue on every finger, who spoke when they were silent — ‘‘ dum 
tacent, clamant.”. . 

Amongst the minor peculiarities of the French people, is their passion 
for the possession of a large stock of linen. In my rides about the 
country—in its remotest parts—my astonishment is created at the 

uantity I see spread on hedges to dry, belonging to one house, and 

is perhaps occupied by a very small farmer, if not a day-labourer. 

That the acquisition of this treasure is creditable to the industry of 
the professors of it, there can be no doubt, but it is attended, in m 
Opinion at least, with a very serious evil: it enables them to keep all 
the used linen of six consecutive months in their houses, having only 
two cleansings of it during the entire year. 

Although I have stated that within the last two years the vice of 
drinking to excess has appeared to me, and to others, to be on the in- 
crease in this neighbourhood, the general temperance of the lower 
orders of the French people is remarkable ; and I can give a remarkable 
instance of it. To make amends for some injury done by my dogs to 
three neighbouring market-gardeners, by their scampering over their 
newly-sown beds, I give them an annual dinner of roast beef and 
plum-pudding. A day last week was the anniversary; and after a mode- 
rate allowance of ale—not a quart each—a bottle of brandy was put 
before them, but it remained untouched! How much of it would 
have been left in my country? 

_ The French appear to me to be not only highly sensible of acts of 
civility and respect—in fact, be civil to them and you may do any 
thing with them—but grateful for what may be considered benefits : 
1 now allude to the lower orders, and will give an instance or two. 
During the raging of the cholera, I stopped the progress of the dis- 
ease, in the case of a weaver's wife, near to my house, by a timely 
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administration of medicine, and she displayed her gratitude by sending 
me, on three consecutive Easter Sundays, and would have continued 
doing so had I not put a stop toit, a large custard-pie, of her own manu- 
facture. Then the bargemen on the canal in the rear of my house 
and the labourers in the large open field already spoken of, if I send 
them a bottle of a common wine when at their dinners, on a hot day, 
or a jug of warm coffee when at their breakfast, on a cold one, 
ensure their high;regard; and should my boat be found adrift by 
the former, it is sure to be safely moored, and any little service from 
the latter is at my command. And such is the case amongst the 
higher orders. I procured some stable servants for the Prince of 
Moskwa, and purchased for him a race-horse, which proved more than 
commonly successful. There appear to be no limits to his gratitude for 
these trifling exertions, which the kind, I might say affectionate letters 
he writes me, would show. 

In all highly civilized countries the necessities and wants of society 
require that of a certain portion of the people it may be said, | 


“ Even Sunday shines no sabbath-day to them ;” 


but, on the other hand, in France, numbers who might avail themselves 
of rest on that day set apart for it by command, spontaneously reject 
the boon; and too many, to appearance at least—seem to think 
that, after the manner of the psalmist, to ‘‘ praise His name in the 
dance,” is all that is necessary towards propitiating the Author of that 
special command. Now I am one of those who cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that the sabbath is not intended to be a day of re- 
creation and pleasure, as well as of holy exercise; or that it is at 
any time forbidden to mankind to forget the cares and inevitable calami- 
ties of life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour; and I am quite as- 
sured that those persons in my own country who would abridge the 
harmless amusements of the people‘on a Sunday, are far from being 
their friends, in a moral point of view. 

It has oftentimes send ta that the political world in France would 
be more at rest than it is, were the pursuits of the people, generally, of 
a more manly character than they are—more of a sporting one, I may 
say. The subjects of the chase and the tarf, coursing and shooting, 
are prevalent themes with the English, when they meet together; and 
how much better is it that they should be harmlessly discoursing on 
such measures than caballing to upset the government, or kill their 
sovereign! From the division of property in this country the number of 

ns living on small incomes, just enabling them to be independent,— 
in other words, to be idle—is vastly greater than it is in ours,'as a journey 
through the principal, and even Socenell country-towns, will prove, 
Having no interest in a pursuits, nor partaking of the sports 
of the field, they have little beyond their mere domestic concerns to 
furnish topics for conversation, and consequently politics become the 
theme. cannot learn, however, that, party-stricken as they are, a 
difference of opinion creates ill-will amongst the French people, to any 
thing like the extent that it has lately donein my own country, w 
although I dare say the fact was not believed, as stated by me, in my 
northern tour—a whig master of foxhounds would not follow his 
in to;a certain part of his country, because it abounded with tory lairds! 
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The example of all antiquity ought to operate, with educated English gen- 
tlemen, against such narrow-minded views. The friendship of Tacitus 
and a? became almost proverbial, the one being scarcely mentioned 
without the other; and yet Tacitus was as much a republican as Pliny 
was an admirer of the imperial power, and of the short-lived virtues of 
his patron, Trajan. Neither does there appear to be any interruption 
to society in France by a difference of opinion on subjects connected 
with religion, which is no small advantage. What is called religious 
hypocrisy is a raraavis in France, and-well it is that is so; for as Bacon 
observes, hypocrisy in one age is almost sure to be followed by atheism 
in another; and we see something in our own country to substantiate 
the truth of this fearful prediction. Of religion in France, however, I 
do not feel myself qualified to say much. But I am compelled to say, 
I have witnessed some ceremonies of the Catholic church which I can- 
not but call absurdities. For example, blessing the sea by the priests 
previously to the commencement of the mackerel fishing; and when a 
priest wales in procession the cross is carried in something like a child’s 
go-cart, whilst the streets are strewed with herbs, rushes, &c., and have 
ornamented altars, resembling children’s baby-houses, at each corner 
of them. 

I cannot understand the carnival, neither have I met with any one 
who was able satisfactorily to explain it to me. It certainly represents 
a strange mass of tomfoolery, and strikes me as rather a queer com- 
mencement of a religious ceremony, or, I might say, sacrifice, which 
forty days’ fasting might well be designated. But to speak seriously, 
although its origin may be difficult to trace, I conceive the carnival to 
be a relic of the Saturnalian or Bacchanalian festivals, improperly in- 
troduced into Christian countries. It is said to be a period of great 
indulgence, but it does not appear to be so in Calais, or any thing be- 
yond the mere exhibitions in the streets, eminently adapted to the 
amusement of children. To a rational mind, the whole thing is pro~- 
ductive of any thing but pleasure, still less satisfaction. 

Three or four years back there was a remarkable falling off in the 
celebration of the carnival at Calais. On my noticing the circum- 
stance to Monsieur Pigault de Beaupré, brother to the celebrated 
novelist, and himself a well-known author, he replied, in English, that 
“* people were becoming more reasonable,” of course he meant rational. 

There is one species of drollery often exhibited in the streets of 
Calais, which I hold to be good. This is, a clever fellow in his way, 
fantastically dressed, with a fiddle in his hand, either singing or recit- 
ing to his admiring audience. This kind of street oratory not only 
amuses the country bumpkins on a market-day, and keeps them from 
less injurious and more expensive pastimes, but it gives them at the 
same time some general ideas on certain subjects—history for one—of 
which they otherwise might know nothing. A few days back, indeed, 
I saw a dashing female, in a scarlet habit, addressing the people from 
her saddle, on the character and exploits of their favourite Napoleon, 
whose memory in France will never perish so long as the sun continues 
to shine on the soil, . 








(To be continued.) 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED.* 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE,. 
Cuap. XXXI. 


PREPARATION—THE HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY OF MRS, 0 DONAGOUGH 
APPROACH THEIR CLIMAX—DRESSING FOR COURT—A SCENE AT ST. 
JAMES’S. 


Two of the most exciting events that her greatly-varied life had 

iven rise to, were at this time rapidly approaching Mrs. O’ Donagough. 

e first was being presented, together with her young daughter, at the 
court of her sovereign ; the other, the giving her first ball at home. 

After very long deliberation, it was decided that both these mo- 
mentous events should take place on one and the same day. There 
were some reasons against this arrangement, but there were more for 
it; and moreover, of the latter number were the two overpowering 
facts, first, that, with the exception of the train, the whole court dress 
might be worn by both ladies at the ball, and secondly, that having as- 
sembled together every body they knew, no other opportunity could be 
80 favourable for making the important circumstance of their presenta- 
tion generally known. 

This point once settled, the whole body and soul of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough were offered up with a sort of desperate intensity to the business 
of preparation. Far different indeed, and triumphantly did she remem- 
ber the difference, were her preparations now, from what they had been 
the last time she anticipated the pleasure of seeingyher *‘ own rela- 
tions,” as she ever described both families of Stephensons, as well as 
General Hubert’s. Perhaps the only point of resemblance was, that the 
‘* dear good Perkinses” were aiding and assisting at both; and here 
there certainly was no change,—for at Brighton they had devoted them- 
selves wholly and solely to. do Mrs. O’Donagough’s will and pleasure, 
and so they did now. Miss Matilda, indeed, was no longer the same 
animated creature she was then, for she had, ever since the unhappy 
affair of Mr. Foxcroft, entirely changed her style of dress, and her 
tone of manners. Instead of pale pink ribbons, and variegated wreaths 
of roses and geraniums, she now confined herself wholly to white 
muslin, and the dark, but gracious decoration of la fleur des veuves. Her 
style of conversation, and, indeed, her whole deportment, had under- 
gone a change equally remarkable. She sighed a great deal, and very 
seldom laughed, and though it is possible that in her téte-d-téte inter- 
course with her ever-faithful Patty, some traces of her former gay dis- 
position might recur, she had decidedly assumed to the eyes of all 
others that most interesting character, a disappointed young lady. 
Her first meeting with Mr. Foxcroft had been a little awkward, but the 
gentleman, ayant pris sa partie, exhibited so little consciousness that 
any thing particular had ever passed between them, that at length the 
two Miss Perkinses made up their minds not to care a farthing about 
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it either, and had it not been that Miss Matilda had a little prematurely 
communicated to most of her friends and acquaintance the probability 
of her soon changing her name, the white dress and la fleur des veuves 
might have been altogether omitted. Perhaps, however, it was better 
that things should be as they were. The white gowns, and la fleur des 
veuves, produced together a sort of transition state, from which it was 
much easier for Miss Matilda to emerge again into the bright light of 
love and hope, than it would have been had their eee and 
gentle sadness never been assumed. Mrs. O’Donagough’s ball ap- 
peared extremely likely to restore the fair mourner to rainbow tints and 
frolic smiles, if any thing could; and in fact, after a few days of 
doubtful gladness, during which she had listened almost in silence to 
Patty's joyous anticipations of this day of days, her spirit yielded itself 
to the delicious impulse of reviving — and upon her young friend’s 
exclaiming, ‘ We'll waltz] till five in the morning, Matilda! see if we 
won’t,” the mists of disappointed tenderness dispersed, like a cloud 
before the sun, and, pheenix-like, she rose from the ashes of the flame 
which had so nearly consumed her. 

When the master of a house says, ‘I wish you to invite every bod 

you know, and that no expense be spared to make the the thing go o 
well,” the thing, let it be ball, rout, féte champétre, or what not, is 
pretty sure, even in the hands of an ordinary female, to be a very dash- 
ing affair. What, then, was it likely to become in those of Mrs. 
O’Donagough? Time presses, and paper wanes, or whole pages might 
be filled in a very useful and interesting manner, by describing all the 
superb devices to which that high-spirited and tasteful lady had recourse 
in order to make her ball outshine all other balls. Mr. O’Donagough 
witnessed all this, but breathed not a single restraining syllable; in- 
deed, it was quite evident that his object was to meke a great display, 
and though his mind was a good deal occupied by affairs of a private 
nature, he from time to time found leisure to exclaim in the most en- 
couraging tone, ‘‘ Well done, my Barnaby!” On two points only did 
he offer any observation that could be construed into interference: the 
first was concerning the third drawing-room, which he informed her 
must be kept altogether sacred to the four or five card-tables which by 
great ingenuity it was made to accommodate : the second was concern- 
ing the champagne. 
_ “I will take care,” he said, ‘ that it shall all be of a proper quality ; 
and you must remember that a few dozens which I shall set apart, and 
mark with a cross, are kept exclusively for the card-room. And you 
must remember, likewise, my Barnaby, that Richardson, the waiter, 
you know, that I have hired occasionally for that room, must not be 
called away for any thing else ; I will give him his orders as to the man- 
ner in which he is to wait upon us. And now, my dear, I shall trouble 
you with no further instructions; attend to these, and I will venture to 
predict that every thing will go well, and perfectly to my satisfaction. 
1 have already told you that the longer the dancing is kept up the bet- 
ter, and with Patty’s charming spirits, and yours, my dear, there will 
be no difficulty about that.” . 

“None at all, Donny, dear; never you fear about that,” replied his 
thrice-happy wife, ‘‘ and as for the other things, you may depend upon 
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it I will do my best. About Richardson, and the wine, and all that, of 
course there will be no difficulty, because you will give him your own 
orders, and he’s a fellow that understands at half a word. But about 
keeping this third room sacred, as you call it, I am afraid that won’t be 
quite so easy, for you know, Donny, that when the other rooms are full, 

le will be running in here for air, and for the comfort of the sofas 
Fe that beautiful recess, and I am sure I do not know how I shall pre- 
vent them.” ' 

“‘ Never mind, then, my dear, I’ll manage all that myself. I won’t 
have any candles lighted up in the recess, as there ly are ; and 
then, as it is such an out of the way corner, nobody will be likely to 

ttoit. Iknow, however, as well as yon do, that the room is sure to 
be full, particularly at the beginning of the evening, but that will be of 
no great consequence if you will take care to collect all the loiterers 
when you go down to supper. If we get too busy to relish further in- 
terruption, it will be easy enough to shut the doors while you are at 
supper, and lock them too, if it was necessary; of course, if any ob- 
servation was made, you would just mention that the gentlemen are 
at supper.” 

Mr. O’Donagough knew his admirable wife too well to think that 
after this short colloquy there would be any occasion to say more. From 
that time his happy Barnaby had the delight of proceeding with her 

parations unchecked, and uninterrupted, by a single observation 
Aeon aed h h M 

me speculative people may perhaps suspect, that among Mrs. 
O'Donagough's widely-spread jnvitations, ‘some might fail of their 
effect, and that she would have to sustain ‘many disappointments,” 
but all such are completely mistaken. The reasons which “all the 
world,” with wonderfully few exceptions, find for accepting an invitation 
to a ball known to be given on a large and handsome scale, are more 
various than “all the world” is itself aware of; whereas the ‘effective 
objections to it, if the virtue of the fair inviter has never been im- 
pugned, and a few people of fashion are known to be expected, are few 
I . 

As to Mrs. O’Donagough, though by no means of a doubting or timid 
temper, she herself hardly dared to anticipate the success which at- 
tended her. For some excellently good reason or other, almost every 
body she had ventured to invite, chose to come, and what with 
on and friends’ friends, her list of acceptances far exceeded her 


Bo actively and admirably had this highly-gifted lady managed her 
affairs, that when the morning of the 29th arrived, she found herself 
perfectly at leisure to indulge in a most luxuriantly long toilette in pre- 

tion for her appearance at St. James’s. The woman who, as all 
well-informed persons know, even at the very outset of her career, had so 
well understood what the habits of people of fashion required, as to 
provide herself with a Betty Jacks, was not likely in this full-blown and 

perous period of her existence to want a ladies’-maid perfectly ac- 
complished in her profession. Mrs, O’Donagough was happy enough to 
have attached such a one to her service, and by half-past eleven o’clock 
the two dear good Miss Perkinses and Mrs. Bumpford (the Abigail) 
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stood beside the bed, the sofa, and the chairs of Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
aperenent, sit nearly “in act to” worship the gorgeous i 
upon displayed. 


Fortunately the bedroom of Patty was close beside, or rather close 
behind, that of her mamma, and thus the adoration, the sweet commo- 
tion, and, in a word, the whole operation of dressing went on together 
in the two rooms, as if st had been but one. 


To any person who loved the study of natural history, it would have 
been pleasing to see how prettily the generic features of the mother and 
her offspring displayed. themselves. There was precisely the same 
movement of the di t muscles, as the different causes of activity 
presented themselves, The nerves, and, indeed, each distinctive faculty, 
seemed moved by the selfsame spring, and one might almost have per- 
suaded oneself that the existences of mother and child were one, so 
perfect was the 


which they exhibited. 

By degrees, however, the absorbing interests of each separate mirror 
compelled them to cease the delicious intercourse between room and 
room, with which the business had opened. Miss Louisa became fixed 
where she could gaze at and applaud Mrs. O’Donagough; Miss Ma- 
tilda became fixed where she could gaze at and applaud Patty; while 
the almost omnipresent Bumpford glided from room to room, with rap- 
ture on her lips, and pins between her teeth, till, one by one, every 
costly article of the multitudinous toilette was adjusted. 

“‘ Now, ma’am,” said the ladies’-maid, ‘‘1I do think that every thing 
is quite perfect. And to be sure, I never did, in all my experience, see 
any ladies look so glorious in court-dress as you and Miss Patty. Isn’t 
it true, ladies?” she continued, turning to the two faithful Miss Per- 
kinses, who had never permitted an eye to wander during the whole 
process ; “‘ isn’t it true? Did you ever see any thing so noble as my 
mistress ?7—what a presence! I shall wonder if the Queen, and all the 
lords and ladies, don’t pay particular attention to her. How the plume 
sits, ma’am, don’tit? And then the spread of the petticoat, showing off 
so beautiful the embroidery and the bunches of flowers! I would not 
live with a lady as didn’t go to court, if they would double my de, 

** | wish, Bumpford, you would just see if you can’t tighten my body 
the least bit in the world; I look rather larger than I ought to do, 
don’t I, Matilda, about the small of the waist?” 

‘‘Oh! Patty, you are perfect!” exclaimed her enthusiastic friend, 
with hands clasped and shoulders elevated, as ‘“‘ others use, who sport 
with” the plastic feelings of young ladies under similar circumstances, 

“Very well, then,” returned Patty quietly, and for the moment, at 
least, perfectly satisfied,—* very well, then, Bumpford, perhaps you had 
better let well alone. Of course I don’t want to pinched any 
more, if I can help it—I know that I can hardly draw my breath as it 
is,” 

“ Nonsense, Patty!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, indignantly ; 
“for mercy’s sake don’t speak so like a vulgar housemaid! How do 
other ladies draw their breath, I should like to know 2?” 

“ Don’t you talk, mamma; I am sure it is quite impossible you can 
be tight-laced, such an enormous size as you are.” 


“ Union in partition” 
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“Oh! my dear Miss Patty! how can you say such a word?” 
ied Miss Perkins; ‘there is something so noble in your mamma’s 
, that I am sure it would be all the pities in the world to alter 


Fi 


“Lord bless me, Louisa! you need not fly out so,” _—— 
Patty: “who told you that I wanted to alter any thing? You had 
much better mind your own business, and not try to set mamma against 
me.” 

“* Hold your tongue, Patty,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, too happy to 
be an at any thing, “¢ searalives looked so well in your life. I should 
like nothin better just to see Miss Elizabeth Hubert stand side 
by side with you to-day ; she is no more to be compared to Patty than 
the sun to the moon—is she ?” 

The humour of Patty thus judiciously restored, the four ladies 
descended to the drawing-room, where the thoughtful Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough had ordered biscuit and wine to be placed, to beguile the few 
last moments before the clock announced that they might set out for 
the dwelling of Lady Susan. 

Like all other ladies who know what they are about, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough and her daughter had been refreshed by a basin of soup during 
the progress of their dressing; nevertheless they both felt ‘* thankful,” 
as Mrs. O’Donagough expressed it, “ fora glass of wine.” And 
a good, or at any rate, a full glass of wine she took, and another after 
it, as she remembered how overpowering it must be to find oneself face 
to face with the Queen ; and then, as she stood with the open decanter 
in her liberal hand, urging the spinster sisters to take another glass, 
she once more replenished her own for the sake of saying with becoming 
unction, 

“‘ Well, Patty! here is good luck to us!” 

The few last moments of all were given to admiration of the draw- 
ing-rooms, prepared as they were for the festivities of the evening, and 
then the mother, drawing herself up before one pier-glass, and the 
daughter before the other, awaited with beating hearts and radiant - 
eyes, the arrival of their equipage. 

‘‘ Here it comes! Mercy on me! I almost wish it was over! Just 
shake out my train once more, Bumpford: come along, Patty. Take 
care of yourselves, girls! I am glad that we settled that you should sta 
all-day, and dress here, for I know I shall be dying when I come bac 
to tell you all about it. Now then !” 

And in another minute, the mother and daughter, placed opposite to 
each other, that each might gaze upon each, were on their way to Lady 
Susan Deerwell’s. 

The old lady made herself to be waited for so long, that Mrs. O'Do- 
nagough’s wrath outblazed her rouge, and, together with her three 
glasses of wine, caused a redness of the nose, that by no means tended 
to tranquillize the florid tone of her general appearance. 

At length the tall pale figure of Lady Susan, perfectly well dressed, 
but having discarded whatever needless decoration Madame Bonéton 
had bestowed upon her,: entered the carriage, offering so remarkable a 
contrast to the two figures already in possession of it, that each of the 
three became aware of it. Their silent ébservations ran thus: 

“What a quakerlike object!” thought Mrs. O’Donagough. ‘It 
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is well Patty and I have some style about us, or the whole party would 
be passed over as horrid humdrums,” 

** Oh | the hideous old stick!” thought Miss Patty: ‘but she is no 
bad contrast, though, to such a girl as me.” 

‘* Mercy on me! how shall I ever stand this!” thought the noble 
spinster. ‘‘I have the greatest mind in the world not to go now.” 

But, happily for the débutantes, her ladyship recollected that if she 
did not go, she should not only have to pay for her own dress, but be 
obliged to give up the high play in whieh her soul. delighted, or at 
least to abandon one of the,mpst commodious scenes for it that she 
had ever enjoyed. --So she looked at her two companions and smiled, 
mithowt uttering a single word of salutation, good, bad, or indif- 
erent. ) | 

‘‘Good morning, dearest Lady Susan!” said Mrs. O’Donagough, 
perfectly sure that her ladyship’s silence proceeded from envy and mor- 
tification at the splendid appearance of herself and her daughter; “ I 
hope we have not hurried you ?” 

‘I wish we had settled to go an hour earlier,” replied the old lady, 
perusing the figures of her companions from top to toe; ‘ however, I 
flatter myself the crowd will be very great.” _. 

This was literally thinking aloud, and might have puzzled any one 
who had listened to it, but that Mrs.O'Donagough did not, having 
caught sight of some passing plumes almost as umbrageous as her own, 
and becoming from that moment too intent. upon peeping into every 
carriage passed, or passing, to have any distinct consciousness of what 
was said in her own. es 

The crowd at St. James’s was as great.as her ladyship could pes- 
sibly desire, and it was not without difficulty that the three ladies made 
their way up stairs and into the presence-chamber. By the time they 
had achieved this, the senses of Mrs. O’Donagough were so completely 
bewildered, that she knew not what was said to her,, which way to turn, 
or what to do. 

On reaching the top of the stairs, her first movement was to seize 
upon the arm of Lady Susan, but this did;not.answer, for the wily old 
lady felt that if she submitted to this, the crowd in which she was glory- 
ing would have availed her nothing ; and therefore, without the slightest 
ceremony she shook off the weighty arm which-had seized. her, and; 
saying, ‘‘ Take hold of your daughter's arm, Mrs,O’Donagough, and. 
walk on,” she managed to glide forward alone, and perform the duty 
she had undertaken with as little identification of herself with her pro- 
tégées, as it was well possible to imagine. acre 

But if Lady Susan Deerwell had reason to rejoice in the crowd, 
Mrs. O'Donagough and her daughter had still more, for so completely 
had they both lost all idea of what they ought to do, and where they 
ought to go, that but for the impulse from behind, and the occa- 
sional repetition of that useful warning, “‘ Go on—go on,” it is probable 
that they would have performed some very extraordinary evolutions 
indeed. 

As it was, however, they reached the royal lady in safety, but so 
much before they expected it, that Mrs. O’ Donagough started with such 
violence, as nearly to extinguish the eyes of the unfortunate individual 
against whom she retreated. Having, however, recovered her equili- 
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brium and her consciousness, she began to feel the most violent desire 
to and look about her a little; and nothing short of the gentle 
Vialenen applied to her huge elbow could have induced her to pass 
on. 


Finding that no choice was left her, she followed the line 
that was moving off, and having by a magnificent tossing round of her 
lofty head, ascertained ,that Patty followed, soon reached a point where 
she found herself at liberty to breathe, look about her, and make her- 
self as conspicuous as possible. 

Now it was that she found the pleasure which she had promised her- 
self not altogether imaginary. Till this delightful moment, she had 
been really hurried on in a manner which had made her almost forget 
her own magnificence, her daughter's beauty, and the delight of exhi- 
biting both in such a presence. But now she awakened again toa 
delicious consciousness of it all, and every inch of her seemed to be- 
come instinct with lofty thoughts, and dignified delight. 

‘Where is Lady Susan, my dear?” she demanded of her starin 
daughter, in a tone considerably more sonorous than was usually hea 
from the spot where she stood; “I can see her nowhere! We must 
stay here, my love, and wait for her.” 

The blooming Patty, nothing loth, drew up by the side of her mamma, 
and the two ladies stood together in the most conspicuous place po 
could contrive to occupy, talking in whispers of all around them, an 
bringing into action such a variety of 


“* Nods-and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 


as speedily made them the objects to which every eye within reach was 
directed. 

Not long after they had taken possession of this station, a group 
approached from the presence-chamber, which, for a moment at least, 
drew all eyes from Mrs. O’Donagough’s geranium-velvet train, and 
flower-and-fringe-bedecked white-satin petticoat, nay, even from Patty’s 
pink and silver, her tassels, and her trumpery, her rouge, and her 
ringlets, to fix themselves on the very daintiest vision that ever seemed 
to come direct from Paradise to grace the circle of a mortal’s court. 

This was a young lady, from whose beauteous eyes seventeen sum- 
mers had scarce sufficed to banish the shy, bright, gazelle-like glance 
of childhood. There was a look of innocent and delicate timidity in 
her sweet face that, had need been, would have called around her a 
body-guard of all the preux chevaliers within reach, and yet there was 
so much of easy grace in every movement of her tall slight person, that 
one dared not apply the epithet of shy to her (though one might to her 
eyes), lest it should do her the vile wrong of suggesting an idea of 
awkwardness. Her dress, train and all, was of white satin, the corsage 
being decorated only with pearls, and resembling in form that most 
historique of fashions in which Vandyck delighted to paint his fair 
and poble ladies. A narrow bandeau of pearls sufficed to secure the 
feathers that gracefully drooped over her dark and luxuriant hair, 
which was parted without ringlets, and gathered ‘into a rich Grecian 
knot behind. 

Had this beautiful girl been seen surrounded by none but Graces and 
Nymphs, she would have shone among them like a planet among the 
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lesser stars, and might have challenged not only the court of St. 
James’s, but that of Windsor too, with all its beauties, dead as well as 
living, without any danger of meeting a rival; but there was somet 
singularly striking in the contrast offered by her peculiarly refined ap« 
pearance, and that of poor Patty, who chanced at the moment of her 
appearance to be in possession of all eyes, excepting, indeed, those 
which were fixed by preference on her mamma. 

There was a smile on more faces than one, as she advanced, oe 
those who love to mark whimsical contrarieties, but this smile change 
to a look of unmixed astonishment, when Mrs. O’Donagough was seen 
to stretch forth her enormous arm, and seize upon the hand of the de- 
licate creature who was winning her way onward through the yielding 
crowd. 

Every one of necessity, left the presence-chamber in single file; and 
it was only when thus seized upon, that Elizabeth Hubert, for she it 
was who was thus unluckily encountered, turned round her head to 
look for her mother. Mrs. Hubert was close behind, and despite the 
equable composure of mind which she usually displayed, she now 
coloured deeply, and stepped forward to take the arm of her young 
daughter, with a sort of maternal instinct, not altogether unlike what a 
dainty doe might have felt, on seeing her pretty fawn run down by a 
huge elephant. 

** Well! my dear Agnes! if this isn’t luck !” exclaimed Mrs, O’Do- 
nagough, releasing the daughter while she made a step to the mother. 
“lam monstrous glad to see you, for we have absolutely lost Lady 
Susan. But I don’t mind it at all now that we have met you, for we can 
all go on together, and then the cousins can look at each other a little, 
you know; that’s what girls love. But what made you dress her so 
very plain, my dear? I suppose you think it suits her; every thing de- 
pends upon style, certainly. Patty looks well, don’t she ?” 

While this was uttered, the imprisoned Mrs. Hubert walked onwards 
without raising her eyes from the ground, and her friends must forgive 
her, if, for once in her life, the quiet, unpretending self-possession of 
her character gave way before the nervous agitation produced by this 
encounter. Yet in the midst of it she felt glad, rather than sorry, that 
General Hubert was not with them, and though really frightened by 
the loud tone of her aunt’s terrible laugh, which she well knew must be 
bringing all eyes upon them, she struggled to sustain such an appear- 
ance of composure under the infliction, as should prevent her from 
herself becoming a part of the comedy they looked upon. 

But there was one who, notwithstanding all her efforts to look tran- 
quil, saw that she was suffering, and thereupon, with more zeal than 

iscretion perhaps, pressed forward to rescue her and her blushing 
daughter from their painful companionship. 

“‘ Let Sir Henry inquire for the carriage, mamma !” said Elizabeth, 
on seeing him approach, and quite forgetting all she had been medi- 
tating upon for the last three weeks. Without speaking a word to 
either party, Sir Henry Seymour wedged himself rather unceremo- 
niously between Mrs. Hubert and her daughter, silently offering an arm 
to each, which was as silently accepted, But Mrs. O’Donagough was 
not to be so dismissed. Keeping fast hold of Agnes, notwithstanding 
the difficulties offered by the = of the crowd to an arrangement 
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which placed four persons in a row, she put her other arm behind her, 
and pulling Patty, who was following close at her heels, into a situation 
favourable to the manceuvre, she contrived by a sudden jerk to with- 
draw Mrs. Hubert’s arm from that of Sir Henry, saying at the same 
time, ‘* Give your other arm to Patty—there’s a good fellow; 1’ll take 
care of my niece, if you'll look to the girls, Sir Henry.” 

For a moment the young man forgot his secret, and all the fears 
connected with it. 7 

‘“‘ Pray take my arm, Mrs. Hubert,” he said, without noticing the 
request of Mrs. O’Donagough, or appearing either to see or feel Patty, 
whose plumes were in his face—but this imprudence was bitterly re- 
pented when his indignant fellow-voyager pronounced the monosyllable 
‘* Jack !” in an accent which he perfectly understood, though nobody 
else did. The effect was magical; Mrs. Hubert’s arm was instantly 
resigned, and his elbow presented to Patty instead. 

** Will you take my arm, Miss O’Donagough !” he said, in a tone so 
quiet and subdued, that Elizabeth, who had no notion that the word 
Mrs. O’Donagough ejaculated had any reference to him, instantly fan- 
cied that tenderness towards Patty occasioned this softened tone, and 
that, although he might probably not have wished to distinguish his 
fiancée by any public attention, he could not resist the temptation thus 
thrown in his way. This confirmation of Lord Mucklebury’s intelli- 
gence caused her to shudder from head to foot; a very natural conse- 
quence of which was, that she withdrew her arm from that of the tor- 
tured young man, and making a sudden movement forward, urged her 
way through the crowd alone. 

‘TI beg your pardon, Mrs. O’Donagough !” said Agnes, forcibly with- 
drawing her imprisoned arm, “but I must beg you to let me follow 
Elizabeth.” 

‘*Oh! by all means, my dear; of course I shall see you to-night.” 

These last words, uttered very nearly in Mrs. O’ Donagough’s loudest 
key, were at least satisfactorily heard by those around; though, if 
heard, they were unheeded by her to whom they were addressed ; for 
too well did Mrs. Hubert comprehend the feeling which had caused her 
daughter to drop the arm of Sir Henry; and too anxious was she to be 
with her, to leave any faculties at leisure wherewith to listen to her 
terrible aunt. 

As Agnes retreated, Mrs. O’Donagough passed behind Patty and 
Sir Henry, and possessing herself sans cérémonie of the arm which 
poor Elizabeth had quitted, marched him forward in a position as com- 

letely contrasted to that which he had held a few minutes before, as 
it is possible to imagine,—Mrs. Hubert and Elizabeth being upon 
his arms in the first case, and Mrs. O’Donagough and Patty in the 
second. 

Having thus by force of arms compelled the unfortunate Sir Henry 
Seymour to remain exposed in this conspicuous condition to the eyes 
of half his acquaintance for a longer space than any party ever lin- 
gered in the same purlieus before, Mrs. ih ny iy 2 at length pre- 
pared to descend the stairs, and having reached the door of exit, called 
aloud in her own strong voice, for Mrs, O’Donagough’s carriage and 
servants, while from time to time she requested the still firmly-held Sir 
Henry to call for them also. But though these calls were ably seconded 
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by the officials around, they were all in vain; no servants, no carriage 
could be found. For the first five, or perhaps ten minutes, Mrs. 
O'’Donagough was not displeased with the bustle and the fuss thus oc- 
casioned, because she was herself the cause of it; but by degrees, as 
the fact became more and more evident that there really was no car- 
riage at all waiting for her, she ceased to swell from dignity, though 
nature appeared to be carrying on the same operation within her through 
the agency of rage. As equipage after equipage drew up for others, 
while she remained waiting in this desolate condition, the irritation of 
feelings caused her repeatedly to run forth, almost under the horses’ 
heels, in order to ascertain by ocular demonstration whether it were in- 
deed possible, that a lady possessing a carriage of her own, with horses, 
coachman and footman to boot, could possibly be thus abandoned. 
These repeated sorties had for the company present, servants included, 
the twofold advantage of displaying in the broad light of day her own 
magnificent figure to the gaze of all, and of rendering Sir Henry’s 
téte-d-téte with her daughter almost as remarkable as she could have 
herself desired. 

The poor young man was certainly at his wit’s end, and perhaps a 
little further, for he really felt distracted by the manifold misfortunes 
which had that morning fallen upon him, and which were not a little 
aggravated by seeing Sir Edward Stephenson pass by during one of 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s little out-of-door excursions, and stare at him and 
Patty, as they stood téte-d-téte and arm-in-arm together in a corner, 
with a degree of astonishment that seemed to deprive him of the power 
of speaking, for he passed on without addressing him. 

At length, however, after every carriage, and every soul belonging to 
them had been driven away, the long-lost equipage made its appears 
ance, and when Mrs. O’Donagough’s vociferous indignation meyer 
the voices of her servants to be heard, she learnt that they had been 
employed in the service of Lady Susan Decrwell, who had appeared at 
the door, summoned them to attend her, and then ordered them to take 
her home to Green-street. 

‘“* Well! that is so like my poor dear Lady Susan!” cried Mrs. 
O’Donagough, still trembling with rage, ‘* how I will scold her for it ! 
Get in, Patty! Shall I set you down any where, Sir Henry ?” 

‘No, I thank you, ma’am,” replied the irritated young man, with 
what seemed to be his last possible effort at concealment of the feelin 
which had tortured him, and then, slightly touching his hat, he made 
way for the servant to close the carriage-door, and was out of sight in 
a moment. 

** Ain’t I glad she will have her dress to pay for!” exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Donagough to Patty, as the carriage drove off. 

‘And ain’t I glad we plagued that conceited Sir Jack as we did !” 
responded her lively daughter. 
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Cuap. XXXII. 


RUMOUR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES—A CONFIDENTIAL INTERVIEW BE- 
TWEEN A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER—A COURAGEOUS RESOLUTION 
TAKEN, AND ACTED UPON. 


A tarce dinner-party assembled at General Hubert’s after the 
drawing-room, chiefly consisting of family connexions, most of whom 
had that morning paid their compliments at St. James’s, and all of 
ae were amongst the guests invited to Mrs. O’Donagough’s ball at 
night. 

There had been too much vexation endured by Mrs. Hubert and her 
daughter in the morning for either of them willingly to have discussed 
the cause of it; and if their feelings only had been consulted, the names 
of Mrs. and Miss O’Donagough would most assuredly never have been 
mentioned. But Sir Edward Stephenson, who knew nothing of all 
this, no sooner perceived that the ice-plates were all removed, the 
grapes duly circulated, and the door closed upon the last of the at- 
tendants, than he said, addressing himself to Mrs. Hubert, at whose 
right hand he was seated, ‘‘I have been excessively vexed to-day, my 
dear Agnes !” 

‘Indeed? I am very sorry to hear it,” she replied ; “ may I ask the 
cause of your vexation, Sir Edward ?” 

** Yes you may, and I will tell it you frankly. That boy Seymour, 
whom, notwithstanding all our quarrels, I love as if he were my own 
son, is most decidedly acting either like a fool or a knave. I cannot 
tell you half the disappointment and vexation this causes me. I thought 
him such a noble-hearted fellow, and gave him credit for so intelligent 
and so refined a mind, that what I have seen to-day has surprised, as 
much as it has pained me.” 

“* What is that you are saying, Edward, with so very grave a face ?” 
said General Hubert ; ‘‘ 1 think I heard something about surprise and 
pain. Is the communication asecret between you and Agnes? I hope 
nothing has happened seriously to vex you ?” 

“ Yes, but there has, Hubert,” replied Sir Edward, in an accent that 
showed he was very much in earnest ; “‘ but the dause of my vexation is 
very far from being a secret now; and even if it were, there is no sort 
of probability that it should long continue so. There is not one of us, 
I believe, who has not the honour of knowing Mrs. and Miss O’Dona- 
gough, nor is there one who does not know something, more or less, 
of my late ward, Sir Henry Seymour; therefore, good friends, you are 
all fully competent to judge of the degree of pleasure with which I 
should see Sir Henry bestow himself and his noble fortune on the young 
lady I have just mentioned.” 

** Nonsense, Sir Edward!” exclaimed the general, indignantly ; “I 
too have heard this inconceivably silly report, but I really never expected 
that I should hear it repeated by you.” 

“‘ Nor would you, Hubert, had I not this day seen what too strongly 
confirms it, to leave me the same comfortable conviction of its false- 
hood which I enjoyed this morning. It was Mucklebury who first told 
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me that the infatuated boy had engaged himself to that tremendous- 
ae Miss O’Donagough, whose very beauty is revolting, and whom 
I should have thought completely formed to disgust Seymour, instead of 
captivating him ; for which reason I have ventured rather cavalierly to 
assure his lordship that he was mistaken, and even when he gravely re- 
peated that he knew the fact from the very best authority, I still w 
disbelieved it. But you know what the adage says on the article of 
seeing. It is noton the testimony of Lord Mucklebury, or that of any 
lord or lady breathing, that I would have believed Henry Seymour ca- 
pable of such preposterous folly ; but when I beheld him this morning 
marching through the crowd at St. James’s, with the inconceivable 
mother on one arm, and the indescribable daughter on the other, I knew 
not what to think. For must it not be some feeling greatly approach- 
ing madness, which could induce such a man as Sir Henry Seymour to 
make such an exhibition of himself?” 

“It was doubtless extremely simple, and extremely civil of him,” 
replied General Hubert, ‘ but it surely is hardly sufficient to justify your 
belief that he is going to marry the young lady.” 

‘* But that is not the worst of it. Where he had been taking them, 
or what he had been doing with them, Heaven knows; but it was, I 
should think, nearly an hour after I had seen the trio pass in the man- 
ner I have described, that I at last got down stairs, after having been 
detained by meeting an old acquaintance from Berlin, whom I had not 
seen for years, and there, at the bottom of the staircase, in a corner as 
much as possible}out of sight, I found Sir Henry and his fair youn 
friend téte-d-téte, long after the great majority of the company h 
driven off. The girl, too, was hanging on his arm in a sort of familiar 
way that I cannot bear to think of, because it convinces me that even 
if - be not fool enough to think of marrying her, he has been wicked 
enough to make her believe he does.” 

‘“‘ And the difference between the two is hardly worth discussion,” 
said Mrs. Hubert, suddenly rising and giving Lady Stephenson the 
mystical glance which makes it law that all the ladies present should 
instantly rise too. 

General Hubert looked surprised at this unusually early retreat. 
‘* Are you going to leave us already, Agnes ?”’ said he. 

“‘ Yes we are, general, by your good leave,” she replied. ‘‘ The morn- 
ing has been a fatiguing one for Elizabeth, and I really dare not pro- 
pose leaving her at home this evening ; therefore I] mean to deposit her 
upon a sofa till it is necessary to attend Mrs, O’ Donagough’s festivities.” 

Whether General Hubert’s rapid glance towards his daughter when 
these words were spoken, threw any light upon this movement, might 
have been doubtful to all but his wife; but she perfectly well under- 
stood the feeling that led him without any further questionings to open 
the door for them, and which caused him, as she passed, to snatch her 
hand, and wring it with strong emotion. 

Yet Agnes had never, even-to him, betrayed her suspicions repecting 
the feelings of Elizabeth’s young heart towards Sir Henry Seymour ; 
nor did he guess them now, to their full extent. But he thought he 
had seen very decided proofs of admiration on the part of the young 
man towards his daughter;; and though he wished a year or two might 
elapse, and give them time to know each other, before any thought of 
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marriage was alluded to, he had been for some time watching every 
trait.in his character with deep interest, and had begun to contemplate 
the idea of a near and dear connexion with him, as an event that he 
‘should not only approve, but very cordially rejoice in. 

Most distasteful therefore was the rumour which had reached him 
from more than one quarter, of Sir Henry Seymour’s devotion to Miss 
O’Donagough, and steadfastly did he believe the thing to be coe 
till he saw the effect which the repetition of it produced on his wife. 
But whatever feelings of vexation and displeasure it might have caused 
the general to hear such news confirmed, its effect on his wife was 


much more painful still. She knew, though he did not, that her Eliza- . 


beth was no longer ‘‘ fancy-free ;” and though the conviction of this 
came too late for any caution on her part to do much good, her 
anxiety on the subject was lessened, if not altogether removed, by the 
conviction that the young man was devotedly attached to her, and 
that he was one to whem she could intrust the happiness of her heart’s 
dearest treasure with confidence. 

Such being the case, it must be superfluous to state that the report of 
Sir Henry’s attachment to her cousin, had been listened to with a very 
anxious mixture of fear and incredulity; but, improbable as it ap- 
peared to her, so many circumstances had occurred to confirm it, that, 
when she left the dinner-table, the incredulity had pretty nearly va- 
nished, while the fear was strengthened almost into certainty. Had it 
not been, however, for Caroline’s strange conduct, and subsequent agi- 
tation when the subject was named, Mrs. Hubert would still have been 
inclined to doubt not only the truth of all she had heard, but also the 
testimony of Sir Edward’s eyes. But her imagination could suggest 
no other interpretation of Miss Seymour’s emotion than that her heart 
revolted from the connexion her brother was about to form, though her 
devoted love for him led her to assume a degree of civility towards the 

oung lady which was altogether foreign to her feelings. During the 
ew days that the poor girl remained in Berkeley-square after the visit 
of Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter, she had appeared so dreadfully 
embarrassed whenever they were spoken of, that the subject had been 
dropped by Mrs. Hubert from mere pity, and now that she was gone 
to visit friends at some distance from London, the recollection of all she 
had said, and all that she seemed ashamed to say, did more to 
strengthen the report than any thing she could have done or said, had 
she remained with them. 

On reaching the hall, Elizabeth took a side candle from the slab, and 
proceeded with it to her own room; and thither, in a few minutes after- 
wards, her mother followed. 

** You are ill, my dearest child!” said Mrs. Hubert, on perceiving 
her sitting pale and motionless while large tears were sadly coursi 
each other down her cheeks. ‘‘ My darling Elizabeth! tell me what 
is passing in your mind. Trust me, sweet love! you will feel the 
better for it.” 

‘‘ Mamma ! how can I tell you what I am unable to explain even to 
myself? I would not wish to have a secret from you. If I have been 
weak and foolish, I would rather you knew it than not, dearest mo- 
ther! but I cannot tell how it has all come about. 1 did not think 
that I could have been—no, and I do not think so now—so very weak, 
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so very foolish, so every thing that I should most dislike to be, as to 
fancy myself in love, and that too with a person who was loving an- 
other all the time! Oh, mother! your daughter ought not to be so 
vile as that.” 

‘* The vileness does not rest with you, my child,” replied Mrs. Hu- 
bert, with strong emotion. ‘‘ You believed yourself beloved, and had 
reason to believe it. But this is a theme on which I feel that I must 
never dare to speak. With you, Elizabeth, the impression will be soon 
effaced, believe me it will. You shake your head, but you cannot shake 
my belief, dearest : I speak with perfect confidence. - If you have loved 
this man, it was because he appeared to you, as he did to me, worth 
of yourlove. Now we find he is not so, your feelings towards him will 
change, and that so completely, as to make you doubt that you ever 
entertained them.” 

“That may be. But when shall I forget, mamma, that my forward 
vanity mistook what I suppose was friendship for his sister’s friend, 
for love? It is not my love for him, but my contempt for myself, that 
will make me miserable.” ' 

‘* You will see this matter in a different light a little while hence, 
Elizabeth, and that different light will be the true one. But as yet, 
this is perhaps impossible, and I will not harass your spirits now by 
disputing about it. Perhaps, dearest, it will be best that you should 
not go to this detestable ball to-night? There are enough of us as- 
sembled here, all desperately bent upon the enterprise, to satisfy the 
claims of relationship, were she ten times our aunt; indeed, it will” be 
best that you should remain quietly at home.” 

‘It would bea great deal best for my pleasure, mamma; but, unless 
you insist upon my staying at home, I had rather go.”’ 

‘“‘ There may be much to try your spirits, my dear child, and it is 
quite clear they are not very strong to-night. Neither you nor 
I should choose that any thing you may chance to feel, should be 
suspected.” 

‘“‘ Trust me !” said Elizabeth, beseechingly. 

“I will trust you, my sweet girl! you shall go or stay, just as you 
like best at the moment: there is no occasion to decide about it yet. 
If I were you, dearest, I would lie down. Claridge can easily arrange 
your hair again.” 

Elizabeth silently nodded her assent, and after fondly kissing her 
pale cheek, her mother left her. 

On returning to the drawing-room, Mrs. Hubert found the whole 
Party, consisting of Lady Stephenson, and her sister-in-law Nora, Mrs. 

enderson, Elizabeth Peters, and two Miss Nivetts, whom by some of 
her skilful manceuvrings Mrs. O’Donagough had contrived to inscribe 
on her visiting list, in high, and almost loud debate, concerning the 
possibility of Sir Henry Seymour's having fallen in love with Miss O’Do- 
nagough. 

Lady Stephenson gave it as her opinion that all things were possible, 
but that the thing under discussion was not probable. 

Mrs. Henderson observed that after the scene she had witnessed be- 
tween Miss Seymour and the O’Donagough ladies, she could enter- 
tain no doubt whatever of the truth of the report they had heard, inas- 
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much as the lady’s conduct was perfectly natural upon that 
theory, and perfectly unintelligible upon every other. 

Miss Peters declared that though Mrs. O’Donagough was her aunt 
by marriage, she must say that she thought her more likely than any 
one she ever knew to take in a young man, and make him marry her 
daughter, whether he would or no. 

two Miss Nivetts both followed on the same side, first one, and 
then the other, remarking that nothing occurred so constantly as in- 
stances of men being drawn in to marry odious disagreeable women, 
and exactly the very sort of people they most disliked, by mere art 
and good management; and that was the reason, to their certain know- 
ledge, why so many admirable young women remained single, just be- 
cause they would not condescend to do the same sort of things them- 
selves. 

As both these young ladies were considerably past thirty, their judg- 
ment had naturally much weight; but notwithstanding this, and all 
that had preceded it, Mrs. Stephenson, scrupled not to raise her silver 
voice in the glorious minority of one, and to proclaim her positive and 
complete conviction, that either from knavery and mischief, or from fun 
and foolery, the report was altogether an invention, having no more 
foundation in truth than the celebrated error which in ages past had 
assigned to our humble earth the honoured place of centre to the solar 
system. 

: On the ap nce of Mrs. Hubert, her opinion was eagerly called 
for by the whole party ; but her answer was more oracular than satis- 
factory, being summed up in that very safe formula, ‘‘ Time will show.” 

An hour or two followed which were wiled away by coffee and cri- 
ticism. The court-circle, as a matter of course, passed under a ge- 
neral review, and then, for the gratification of Mrs. Henderson and her 
sister, the’only ladies present who had not been that day at St. James’s, 
Mrs. Stephenson entered upon a very graphic description of the dress 
and appearance of Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter, observing 
that as all present were either her relations, or her relations’ relations, 
there could be no sort of objection to her speaking with unaffected 
truth of the general effect produced by them upon all beholders, By 
this time the gentlemen had joined the party, and many a burst of irre- 
sistible laughter from Frederick Stephenson, attested his continued en- 
joyment of his pretty wife’s powers of persiflage, though he ceased not 
to protest all the time that he did not at all approve quizzing the O’Do- 
nagoughs, that O’Donagough himself was a capital good fellow, 
and that he meant to invite them all to dinner, to meet Seymour, very 
s00n. 

At length the clock struck twelve. 

‘“‘The carriages have been waiting along time, Agnes,” said the 
general, ‘‘and if we intend to go at all, I think we must go now.” 

The whole party declared themselves to be perfectly ready, but 
where was Elizabeth ? 

‘* Wait for us one moment!” said Mrs. Hubert, as she left the room 
to inquire how her daughter had decided. 

It was with a very gentle hand that Agnes opened the bedroom-door, 
for she was not without hopes that she should find her child asleep. 
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“‘ Had she decided upon going,” thought she, “we should have seen 
her in the drawing-room ere this.” 

But she was mistaken. Elizabeth was seated, fully prepared for the 
ball, her dress no otherwise differing from that of the morning than by 
the removal of the train and plume. She was reading, eben beau- 
tiful features showed no traces of their recent emotion. 

“‘ You mean to go then, my dear love?” said her mother. 

“Yes, mamma! I am quite ready,” she replied ; and quickly wrap- 
ping her shawl about her, she set forth upon an expedition which any 
one, who could have known what was passing in her heart, must have 
required allowed more courage than the mounting many a * deadly 
breach” has done. 


Cuap. XXXIII. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Tove for some cause, which it is reasonable to suppose was 
originated by the retiring timidity of his nature, Mr. O’Donagough did 
not himself go to court, he was, nevertheless, exceedingly anxious to 
receive a full and true description of all that had befallen his lady and 
their daughter there, and accordingly was in waiting, together with the 
Misses Perkins, to receive them on their return. | 

‘* Where the deuce have you been staying all this time?” demanded 
Mr. O’Donagough, the instant his wife’s portly person was within the 
library-door. For in that sanctum, the only spot uninvaded by prepa- 
rations for the ball, were} the party to dine, and, with the exception of 
the dear interval of dressing, recreate themselves till their company 
arrived. 

“‘ What in the world have you been about ?” reiterated Mr. O’Dona- 

ugh. 
rs Why part of the time, my dear, we have been in the presence of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, by whom we were received in the most 
flattering manner possible. I am sure I quite longed to stay and talk 
to her, she looked so very obliging. Well, and part of the time we 
were with all the rest of the fine folks, you know—seeing and being 
seen, Donny; and I know one young lady by sight, at any rate, who 
was pretty tolerably admired, I can tell you. I never did see a girl 
stared at as Patty was, that’s the fact. God knows I don’t want to 
flatter her, and make her vain, for I hate it like poison! I never was 
vain myself, and I trust my daughter will follow in the same path. 
But truth is truth, and there was not a man could: pass her without 
turning round and having another look.” 

‘“‘T am not greatly surprised at that, my dear,” replied Mr. O’Donae 
gough, looking very complacently at his glittering daughter. ‘‘ Patty 
was a devilish fine girl when she was dressed with no finery at all, to 
speak of; and I can’t say but what she looks all the better for what she 
has got on now. It would have been rather strange if the people had 


not looked at her, I think.” 
‘“‘ Strange!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, ‘it would have been down- 


right unnatural! You do look beautiful to-day, Patty, and there’s no 
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= in denying it even to your face. So don’t be angry, my dear, for 
can’t help it.’ 

** Well then, if the truth is to be told,” said Miss Louisa, ‘‘ I won’t 
be afraid to give aa opinion, even before it is asked, and I must say 
that never in my life did I see Mrs. O’Donagough look so beautifully 
well as she does to-day. My goodness! how those feathers do become 
her, to be sure !” : 

After a few more delightful moments such as these, Patty and Ma- 
tilda run up stairs, leaving Mrs. O’Donagough to explain at length 
the jocose manceuvre of her noble friend, which had occasioned her 
late return. 

“Well, Patty! tell me all. Did you enjoy it?” was the opening of 
the téte-d-téte in the fair débutante’s bedroom. 

** Enjoy it? Iam sure I can hardly tell whether I did or not. It 
was all done in such a flurry. Of course I liked to see the people 
looking at me, and for once in her life mamma told the truth, 
for upon my honour and life, Matilda, I don’t think there was 
one man passed, unless, perhaps, it was some very old ones indeed, who 
did not turn his head round to look at me. And they were all, I sup- 
pose, dukes and lords, or else baronets, at the very least. And that is 
not like being stared at in a common way, you know.” 

‘‘] think not, indeed,” replied her friend, with great energy. 
‘*There’s many a girl may get a good stare from people at the play- 
house, you know, or any thing of that sort, who would never get a 
single look from a lord. But I should think, Patty, that you were ex- 
actly the sort of girl to produce a great effect at court. Because you 
know that when there is such a quantity of rank and fashion, as the 
papers say, all brought together in a crowd, nobody that was not 
something particularly striking could hope to be looked at at all. 
I always have said there was something uncommonly striking in you. 
But you have not told me half yet. Did you see many people that 
you knew ?¢” 

** Yes: we saw the Stephensons and the Huberts—and there was 
another that I saw too, that I plagued well, I’ll be hanged if I didn’t— 
nasty false-hearted villain as he is !” 

** You don’t mean Sir Jack, do you ?” 


“Yes, but I do though, and I would plague and torment him into 
his grave if I did but know the way, and dance over it with you know 
who, Matilda, when I had got him there. You'll stare, perhaps, when 
I tell you that I got hold of his sirship’s arm, and made him my beau 
for an hour and a half by any watch in christendom. And did’nt I 
hold him tight? I do believe, at the very bottom of my heart, that he 
would have had me in the middle of the Red Sea, if he could.” 

** Nonsense, Patty! why should he have given you his arm, if he 
wanted so bad to get rid of you ?” 

“* Why ?—ask mamma that, Matilda. She did manage it capital, to be 
sure! But she didn’t know one half-quarter the delight I took in it, for 
all that. She don’t see so far into a millstone as 1 do, and though I 
don’t much think she herself believes all the lies she is so fond of 
telling about his being still my lover, Iam quite sure she has got no 
notion of what else he’s after. But I have, Matiida. He is in love 
now, or pretending to be in love (which is much the same thing to him, 
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good-for-nothing villain), with my whey-faced cousin, Elizabeth. And 
I'll just ask you to guess how well pleased he was at being made, abso- 
Leeeny made, Matilda, to let go both Miss and Madain Hubert, in order 


to take mamma and me in tow, instead of them. Oh! it was capital 
fun, I promise you, and I'll have some more of it to-night, or I'll know 
the reason why. But I won't talk any more about it now, Matilda, for 
I am as hungry asa hound, and I won’t be plagued all through dinner 
time with fearing to spoil my lovely pink satin. A spot of grease, you 
know, would just be murder, I know how leat when I'm hungry. I’m 
not one of your mincing misses that’s afraid to enjoy their food, for fear 
of spoiling their gown, or their complexion, or their gentility. But I'll 
just make free with my finery, and cover it all up upon the bed till it’s 
time to put iton again for the ball. You must help me to take it off, 
Matilda, for our lady's maid is over head and ears in business about 
the supper. "Twill be such a glorious supper, Matilda! won’t we enjoy 
it after the waltzing ?” 

Every thing being of course out of joint throughout the mansion on 
this important day, Mr. O’Donagough and the four ladies sat down to 
dinner in the library, at five o'clock, and from that hour till eight en- 
joyed themselves in all the luxury of the most unceremonious desha- 
bille, eating, drinking, and planning improvements for all the great 
and little glories of the coming night. 

But when the clock struck eight Patty started up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now 
then, Matilda, let us be off. There are four of us to dress, and only 
one maid to do it all. Just let’s have a look at the ball-room as we go 
by. As to the supper, there’s no getting a peep at that, without 
having mamma too, for the door has been locked up ever since nine 
o’clock this morning, but I got in once though, before they could turn 
the key, and saw sights I can tell you. Such a trifle, Matilda! and no 
less than four tipsy cakes !” , 

While taking their look at the ball-room, and admiring all the 
arrangements for lighting and decoration, which like every thing else 
performed by Mr. O’Donagough at this period of his existence, was 
done upott a scale of great expense, Patty seized her friend Matilda by 
the waist, and began dragging her round the room in a waltz. 

‘* Don’t you long for it to begin?” said she, stopping at length to 
recover breath. 

‘* Yes, I should, Patty,” replied Matilda, in a plaintive voice ; “ not- 
era all I have suffered, I really do think I should enjoy 
it, if—” 

‘If what?” demanded Patty, whirling herself round and round 
before a glass. 

‘“‘ Why—if I was as sure of having partners as youare. Girls at 
home are always sure of the pick of the market.” : 

‘As Iam,” replied Patty, with an expressive wink. ‘‘I can't say 
any thing about that, my dear; 1 rather think I am tolerably sure of 
partners to waltz with to-night. However, I'll promise one thing, and 
that is, that you shall be served with second best.” tories 

‘* Darling girl!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, with sudden animation. 
‘‘ Any body that suffered themselves to be out of spirits and unhappy 
with you, would never deserve to have a friend. 1 don’t believe that 
there ever was such a dear kind creature as you are! You may de- 
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upon one thing, Patty, that I will stand by you through thick and | 
iain, let what will >i laos haven’t said a word yet, have you ?” ( 
** No, not I—the best time of course must be they have hun- 
dreds of eyes upon them, for they can’t fly out, then, you know, let | 
them wish it ever so much. Trust me, Matilda, I’m the girl for a plot, 
and you see if I don’t carry it through. But not a word; up stairs for | 
your life—come along! it’s full time to begin beautifying.” | 
Interesting as were the scenes which followed, and amusingly di- 
versified as they were by the runnings in and runnings out of those 
engaged in them, from Mrs. O’Donagough’s room to Patty’s room, and 
from Patty’s room to Mrs. O’Donogough’s, they must not be narrated 
at length. The two Miss Perkinses were in greater raptures than 
ever at the uncommon becomingness of every thing Mrs. O’ Donagough 
and Patty put on, and were rewarded for their good taste by having 
the loan of sundry ornamental baubles bestowed upon them. Every- 
thing is comparative ; and the magnificent Mrs. O’Donagough and her 
daughter, in all their courtly trappings, scarcely entered the ball-room 
more completely satisfied with their own appearancethan did Miss Louisa, 
in a yellow silk dress, set off by a prodigiously massive set of garnets, 
belonging to Mrs. O’Donagough, while her head was admirably ar- 
ranged with a few flowers, a few curls, and one little red plume, all 
from the stores of the same liberal lady. The gentle and now revived 
Matilda wore her white dress, adorned at every possible corner with 
blue bows and white beads, which had once decorated the charms of 
her generous Patty. 
At length they were all complete! Each passed in review before 
each, and each declared that each was perfect. 
“« Now then, let us all go down stairs!” said Mrs. O’Donagough. 
The ball-room was by this time lighted up, and blazed away in all the 
mingled glory of lamps and wax-lights. 
“* Well then, I never did see any thing so beautiful!” exclaimed the 
two Miss Perkinses at once. 
They found Mr. O’Donagough and his friend Foxcroft employed in 
giving the finish to the attractions of the third drawing-room, which 
though last and least of the suite of rooms, was by no means either as 
to their importance, in the consideration of their present owner. 
Some people may suppose that such social meetings as the present 
between Mr. Foxcroft and Miss Matilda Perkins must have been 
awkward, and that even the tranquil-minded Miss Louisa might have 
felt in some degree embarrassed by his presence. But such persons 
know not Mr. Foxcroft. There was a quiet, hard, dry audacity about 
him, which served his purpose as well as the purest self-approving inno- 
cence; and so admirably did he sustain the demeanour of a slight, but 
very respectful acquaintance to both the ladies, that for very shame they 
could not testify emotion before the eyes of one so incapable of sharing 
it. There was therefore no drawback whatever to the exhilirating bright- 
ness of the scene, nor to the throb of satisfaction with which the first 
thundering knock at the door was welcomed by all. Another followed, 
and another, and another, so closely, that even the practised looker-on, 
Louisa, could hardly have ventured to specify which of the many guests 
came first. 
It was not long before the business of the third drawing-room com- 
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menced ; not, indeed, that most important part of it, for the bringing on 
of which the whole costly entertainment was arranged, but such little 
skirmishing affairs as sometimes mark the coming on of a battle on 
which hangs much. 

The plan of Mr. O’Donagough, boldly conceived, and carried into 
execution with as strict adherence to his Parisian model as the manners 
of the country would permit, had answered perfectly. The name of 
Stephenson had certainly helped him in some quarters, and that of 
Hubert in others; but it is probable that he would have done all he 
wanted without either, A few-.tolerably good dinners, with tolerably 
good wine @ discrétion, and the power of playing high, playing low, or 
not playing at all, which followed them, had made it easier than some 
genuine gentlefolks may deem probable for Mr. Allen O’Donagough to 
make up both his dinner-table and his card-table, very greatly to his 
satisfaction. But such a mode of life as he was now pursuing, was not 
entered into upon any idle speculation of enjoying a gay existence 
while it lasted, and just winning enough to keep himself clear of ruin 
when it should be over. From the first hour of its conception, up to 
the very important epoch at which he had now arrived, one object had 
been very steadily before him, namely, the making prey of some rich 
unwary novice, whose ruin should establish him in idleness and luxu 
forever. On first becoming acquainted with Sir Henry Seymour in his 
real character, he, for a short time, really believed Patty’s positive as- 
surances that the young gentleman was ben lover, and intended to be 
her husband; which violent improbability could only have been re 
ceived as truth by such a man as O’Donagough, from his overweening 
admiration of his daughter’s beauty. But the being present at a very 
few interviews between them, sufficed to open his eyes to the real state 
of the case, and he quickly atoned to himself for the gross and stupid 
blunder of which he had been guilty, by dooming the young whist- 
loving baronet to the expiation of all his falsehood in love, by the sur- 
render of all his fortune at play. Mr. O’Donagough, however, had yet 
another blunder to acknowledge in his estimate of Sir Henry Seymour’s 
character, His losing an occasional rubber at whist, when playing at 
five-guinea points, was no surer proof of his being a probable victim 
to the maddening orgies of the gaming-table, than his having kissed 
Miss Patty was of his intention to convert her into Lady Seymour. 
And this blunder, too, Mr. O’Donagough found out, without any very 
long delay; but he found out two other things also; first, that the 
highly-connected young baronet made an excellent decoy-duck to his 
evening parties, it being quite enough to mention ¢ga et ld, that he was 
one of the whist party, to guarantee the perfect respectability of the 
rather high play sometimes found there. The other discovery taught him, 
that whatever advantages the company of Sir oe Seymour brought, 
were, and ever would be, at his command, so long as the ill-ad- 


vised young man continued to tremble at the idea of Sir Edward 
a becoming acquainted with the fact of his madcap voyage 
to Sydney. 

With this he had manceuvred very skilfully—never pushing his trou- 
blesome friendship so far as to make the young man desperate; in 
which state he might have been tempted to do the wisest thing — 
and have opened the whole of his hotheaded, but essentially ess 
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ing to Sir Edward. But to this he had never yet been driven ; 
and having been made perfectly aware, by the admirable tactics of Mr. 
O'Donagough, that he was not expected to be in love with Patty, he 
scrupled not to remain on very civil visiting terms with the whole family, 
which, with its chief, assumed something like a tone of intimacy, from 
the secret which existed between them. 

But though foiled in his hopes of becoming master of the broad lands 
of Sir Henry Seymour, Mr. O’Donagough had not stood the heavy 
charges of two London seasons in vain. He had made money, a great 
deal of money, considerably more than he had expended, and that, 
too, quiety and snugly, without any éclat or disagreeable gossip what- 
ever. But the time for which he had all along quietly waited, was now 
come ; and the night of the day on which his wife and his daughter 
had been presented at court, the night on which his house was to be 
sanctified by the presence of many persons, not only of high condition, 
but of high character, was chosen by him as that on which his great 
tour de force was to be made. 

Among many young men with whom he had made acquaintance at 
the various clubs to which he had contrived to get admitted, was one 
on whose fair low forehead nature had written gullable in characters 
not to be mistaken. No sooner did Mr. O’Donagough look in the face 
of this personage, than he sought and obtained an introduction to him. 
His next care was to ascertain who and what he was; and having learnt 
upon satisfactory authority that the youth had just thrown off the odious 
authority of a brace of guardians, and that he was in undisputed and 
uncontrolled possession of a fine estate, than he cultivated his acquaint- 
ance with an assuidity that left the young gentleman very little chance 
of escaping his friendship. 

This doomed person, whose name was Ronaldson, no longer a canny 
Scotsman, however, whatever his forefathers might have been, was one 
of those unfortunate, but often amiable individuals, who are born with- 
out the capability of uttering the monosyllable No. He was not very 
wise certainly, but there are hundreds of weaker intellect than Mr. 
Ronaldson, who go through life without making any very remarkable 
blunder, merely because they have the power of pronouncing it, and 
are capable, upon occasion, of exclaiming, ‘‘ Such a word in due season, 
how good is it !” 

But poor Robert Ronaldson had no such power; and when he was 
asked to dinner, he dined; and when he was asked to play cards, he 
did play cards; and when he was asked to bet, he did bet,—high bets, 
low bets, or middling bets, precisely according to the invitation given, 

and regulated by no other law whatever. 

The three or four thousand pounds which Mr. O’Donagough had 
already won from this unfortunate young man, had but whetted his ap- 
petite ; and there was such an ungrumbing sans-souciance in the man- 
ner in which he drew his cheques, that the operation of ruining him 
completely seemed peculiarly fitted for, and suitable to, such a remark- 
ably good-natured man as Mr. O’Donagough was generally declared to 
be ; so that, in a word, the wwe fleecing of Mr. Robert Ronaldson 
was decided upon between Mr. O’ Donagough, and his chief clerk of the 


works, Mr. Foxcroft; and the evening of Mrs. O’Donagough’s grand 
ball fixed on as the time for performing it. 
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Mr. Ronaldson was not quite the first, but very far from being the 
last, of the invited guests who arrived. Dancing, though it had not 
yet reached the height of waltzing, was begun, and a somewhat stiff 
and sober quadrille was being walked through, as a sort of prologue to 
the evening’s amusement. 

O’Donagough had not yet played himself, though for nearly an hour 
past a steady party had been at work in the third room, of whom Fox- 
croft was one. When Mr. Ronaldson arrived, therefore, he found the 
master of the mansion lounging about, and criticising the ladies with 
an air of the most perfect nonchalance and bon ton. 

‘Ah! Ronaldson! How are you? Are you a dancer?” adding, 
however, before the young man had time to answer, ‘* Not you, I’lhan- 
swer for it. You understand life better than that, Ronaldston; nothing 
but the Johnny Raws are seduced into so very laborious a process for the 
mere gratification of looking at pretty faces and pretty feet.” 

‘“¢ Why, to say the truth, I do not very often dance. It is not half 
so amusing as a game at cards,” 

‘I don’t think it is,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, in a tone of great 
indifference ; ** however, I can’t let you play cards now, because there 
really are a monstrous number of fine girls here, and we must give 
them a look. Come with me to that corner, Ronaldson, we shall find 
it a very snug look-out.” 

The facile young man followed him to the place he indicated, and 
began looking at the ladies as he was told to do. Having got him 
there, however, Mr. O’Donagough made no great exertions to amuse 
him, merely saying from time to time, ‘* Mercy on me! what a crowd 
we shall have! It will be perfectly stifling :’’ which words, accompanied 
by many expressive yawns, and a -frequent shifting of the weight from 
one leg to the other, speedily produced the intended effect on his com- 
panion, who began to yawn likewise, and to declare in a tone not the 
least in the world expressive of pleasure, that there was a very great 
crowd indeed. 

‘‘ And nota chair to be hoped for!” exclaimed O’Donagough. ‘ For 
mercy’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t let us stay here, stuck up for show 
like deals in a timber-yard. Upon my soul I cannot stand it—nor 
stand any longer. Let us see if we cannot do better in one of the 
other rooms.”’ 

To the second drawing-room they repaired accordingly, and a very 
narrow cane bench being fortunately disengaged, they seated them- 
selves upon it, having before them a pleasant peep now and then across 
the crowd, of the snug comforts of the card-room, where the chairs and 
sofas were of the most luxurious form possible. 

‘‘Is there any reason why we should not go into the card-room, 
O’Donagough?” demanded Mr. Ronaldson, after having enjoyed the 
luxury of the cane bench for about ten minutes. 

‘‘ Not if you wish it, certainly. Heaven knows I should prefer it 
myself, for it is the only place that looks comfortable; but as this is the 
first dance you have ever been at here, I thought I must do the honours, 
But you are something like me, I believe, and have no great taste for 
such tomfooleries.” And so saying, his attentive fhost now led the 
wav to the soft sofas, easy chairs, and quiet rubber of the third-room. 

Ronaldson threw himself into a delightful bergére at the corner of 
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the whist-table, and for some time seemed to amuse himself exceedingly 
well by watching the progress of the game, but at he was again 
seen to yawn, upon which Mr, O’Donagough, who had been in the 
room a little, and out of the room a little, and in short, doing every 
thing that looked the least like being anxious to play, said, as he again 


; 


drew near to him, 
‘¢ Don’t you think, Ronaldson, we might contrive to make up anothe 


table? As you don’t dance, you will find it monstrous stupid if you 


don’t play.” 
‘“‘T should like it of all things,” replied Ronaldson, ‘if you think 


you can be spared from the ball-room.” 

“Oh faith! I’ve done my duty there. But I don’t see a soul likely 
to play a real good rubber, such as you andI enjoy. Let us have a 

me at piquet, Ronaldson 2?” 

‘« | shall like that better than whist,” replied the young man, “ for I 
am a better match for you there.” 

“You have found that out, have you?” said O’Donagough, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ You are quite right, certainly, but never mind. If I lose at 
piquet with you, I'll win at whist with somebody else. It all comes 
wonderfully even at the end of the year.” 

Within five minutes after he had pronounced these words, Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough found himself placed at the very identical little 
table, in the precise chair, in the precise corner of the room, with ex- 
actly the degree of light, and no more, and exactly the same compa- 
nion, and no other, that he had planned and predetermined, at least 
three months before. 

The progress of the game varied but little from what pretty generally 
happens upon such occasions. From the time they began playing, till 
the majority of the company began moving down stairs to supper, Mr. 
Ronaldson won every game, with the exception of two, which he was 
permitted to lose, that the stimulant of variety might not be altogether 
wanting. When the word supper, however, caught the ears of the 


young man, who, notwithstanding his exhilarating good fortune, was 
y that time very seriously hungry, he hinted a wish to follow in the 


train that was still pouring through the door; but Mr. O’Donagough, 
who seemed vexed and irritated by his continued losses, said, 

‘‘No! upon my soul, Ronaldson! That is not fair, you have won 
pretty well every game, and now you are for carrying off the spoil with- 


out giving me even a chance of revenge.” 
This accusation startled, and somewhat nettled the young man, who 


with all his defects, was not in the least degree disposed to take an un- 


fair advantage of any one. 
“Upon my honour, O’Donagough, I had no such idea,” he replied 


very gravely. ‘‘I will play after supper as long as you like, and for 
what you like; but in simple truth, 1 am very hungry.” 

‘* Foxcroft! your table is up, is it not?” cried ODiangiigli to his 
faithful and observant friend. 

‘‘ Yes! they are all off to the supper-table,” replied the accomplished 
minister. 

‘‘ Then do you be off to the supper-table, too, my good fellow, and 
see that Richardson brings us up a tray worth having, with a Aask or 
two of champagne.—lIt’s your deal, Ronaldson. There is nothing I 
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abominate like standing about in a supper-room, pushed right and left 
by a hundred hungry and thirsty women, who never dream that any 
one can want any thing but themselves. You will do fifty times better 
here, eayusbete” may depend on it.” 


“‘ Likely enough,” replied his easy companion. ‘* Give me half a 
chicken, and a glass of champagne, and I'll play all night, if you like 
it.” 

Meanwhile, the more ostensible business of the meeting was going 
on in an equally satisfactory manner in the ball-room. The party, 
which was really large and brilliant, assembled with fewer exceptions 
from disappointments and excuses than might have been expected, 
and the whirling waltz went on greatly to the satisfaction of Patty; 
and now and then, of Matilda too, for about one set in four she 
was blessed with a partner, by a sudden fit of recollection in her de- 
voted friend. 

At a little after midnight, Mrs. Hubert and her daughter, together 
with the whole party who had dined with them, entered the rooms. 
General Hubert was prevented from accompanying them by a gentle- 
man who, having called upon him very late in the evening upon busi- 
ness of importance, still remained with him in his library when the 
rest of the party set off for Mrs.O’Donagough’s; but he sent down a 
slip of paper to his wife, on which was written in pencil, 

wt shall come to Curzon-street the moment I am at liberty—send 
back the carriage for me.” | 

Mrs. Hubert, and the party which entered with her, could not have 
made their appearance in any salon in Europe without producing a 
sensation, and it may easily be imagined that Mrs. O’ Donagough 
was not sparing in her efforts to circulate the fact of their very near re- 
lationship to herself. Of all her glorious day, this was decidedly the 
most glorious moment, and perhaps in her own heart she might have 
felt a sort of undefined consciousness that she had reached her culmi- 
nating point, for as she looked round upon the grand display of lights 
and flowery decorations—as she listened to the gay strains of Strauss 
—as she marked the grand display of dancing elegance that floated 
round her—and finally, as she gazed upon the graceful array of distin- 
guished relatives as they walked up the room, she heaved a deep-drawn 
sigh as if overpowered by the fulness of her contentment. 

Sir Henry Seymour had been for some time in the room, and joined 
Lady Stephenson, Mrs. Hubert, and their train, the moment they ap- 

ared. But of all that fair host, there was but one who met him 

indly, nay, even that one felt in her heart of hearts that he was un- 
worthy, and though, when she remarked that all looked upon him 
coldly, a sort of relenting softness led her still to greet him as a friend, 
she would have better liked that the state of things should have been 
reversed, and that, as heretofore, he should have been welcomed by the 
smiles of all, so that she might have been released from the sort of 
pitying necessity of being civil. But this state of things endured but 
a short time; he immediately asked her to dance, and though she 
to do so, merely because she did not know how to avoid it, her 
judgment of him was completely changed before the measure ended. 

Little as Sir Henry Seymour had hitherto given his friends reason to 
admire his deliberative wisdom, he had been for some time past giving 
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proofs of it, though they knew it not, which might well entitle him to 
respect. He had loved Elizabeth, young as she was, almost from the 
first moment he had renewed acquaintance with her after his return 
from Australia. This, however, was not till they met in Paris, about a 
year after the departure of the Hubert family from Brighton. But the 
feeling she inspired was not at that period, at least, such as altogether 
to cast out fear. He remembered that the guardian he had so griev- 
ously offended was by marriage her uncle, and though the reconcilia- 
tion between them was perfect, he dreaded lest the harumscarum repu- 
tation of his boyhood might become an impediment to the dearest hope 
of his life. For this reason he very wisely determined to look and love 
for a while longer, and though in spite of all his resolutions he cer- 
tainly had betrayed, both to Elizabeth and Elizabeth’s watchful 
friends, the secret of his heart, he had never, till this eventful 
evening, breathed a word which could fairly be construed into a con- 
fession of love. 

But now, though the time of his self-imposed probation was not yet 
over, he could no longer restrain the impulse which urged him at once 
to avow his wishes and to receive his doom. More circumstances 
than one led him to this. 

The evident sensation produced among the critical crowd at St. 
James’s that morning by the appearance of Elizabeth, had sent a qualm 
of terror to his heart, from the idea that she must inevitably be asked 
in marriage by half the peerage. In addition to this misery, came the 
outrage to his feelings produced by Mrs. O’ Donagough’s public seizure 
of him, and his consequent enforced desertion of all he most loved, for 
all he most disliked ; and, to crown all, he was by no means slow to 
perceive, in the altered eyes of his friends, when he presented himself 
to them in Mrs. O’Donagough’s drawing-room, that he had offended 
them, as he could not doubt, by his involuntary share in the adven- 
tures of the morning. 

The resolution upon which he had been pondering from the moment 
he had bowed himself away from the carriage-door of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, became at that moment fixed and unchangeable. He had 
endured to linger with very tolerable philosophy on the threshold of 
happiness, but to see himself thrust from it in consequence of his pre- 
sumed attachment to the O'Donagough race, was beyond his strength. 
He determined not to leave the room till be had asked Elizabeth Hu- 
bert to be his wife—and he determined too that should her answer be 
favourable, he would not live twenty-four hours longer without exoner- 
ating himself from the intolerable thraldom of feeling at the mercy of 
Mr. O'’Donagough, by confessing both to Sir Edward and the general 
the whole history of his foolish masquerading expedition to Australia. 

In both these resolutions he was quite right; and for all the wisdom 
of the first of them he was speedily rewarded by the beautiful sim- 
plicity with which Elizabeth permitted him to read her innocent young 
heart. 

How far the searing of that day was unlike its opening to both of 
them, may be very safely left to conjecture, while the narrative turns to 


scenes of rather a different character, which were going on at no great 


(To be continued.) 


distance from them. 
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ON THE USES AND ABUSES OF TRUTH. 


“ E si repete ognor che non ti lice 
Dir vero, e palesar cid che bai nel cuore, 
E che del vero periglioso in vece, 
Dei secondar lo stabilito errore, &c. &c.” 


“Gentes qui se sont desguissez comme masques, pour tromper le monde.” 


Ir may seem paradoxical, but ‘‘ by the Lord Hal,” ‘tis a simple fact, 
that there is no subject on which her most gracious Majesty's liege 
gulls are more thoroughly mystified, than that of truth. Children 
are sent to school to learn’ its excellences, young men are lectured on 
its beauties at the universities, and all sorts of books repeat all sorts of 
absurd maxims concerning its wonderful merits, by which the innocent 
and the unsuspecting are betrayed into practical veracity, to their own 
injury, and that of all the unfortunates who have any thing to do with 
them. The worst of it is, that the lessons of experience which the 
world reads, to correct the dicta of schoolmen and of preachers on the 
subject, are not reserved separate and distinct, so that the advocates 
pour and contre shall succeed each other, asin a trial at law; but the 
unhappy child is assaulted at the caprice of accident, first by one and 
then by the other : now enjoined to cultivate truth, and now forced, or 
even ordered to tell falsehoods, till he is fairly bewildered ; and if we may 
trust our own individual experience of our acquaintance, we must con- 
clude that there are many grave and sage good men, who, after passing 
through a long life, retire to their graves, without having attained to 
any settled notions on the matter, 

It is a generally-received opinion of our public schools, that they are 
the best preparatives for public life; and that if a slow boy gets little 
Latin and Greek from them, he never fails to acquire a large stock of 
notions, of excellent use in his future intercourse with society. This 
in the main is correct; but with respect to the theory and practice of 
truth, there is as little of order and method in the teachings of public 
schools, as in those of the most simple-minded private families; dnd it 
would be difficult to determine whether: the pupils of domestic, or of 
public tuition abuse the faculty of fibbing, the most frequently, the 
most awkwardly, or to the greatest disadvantage. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for mankind, nature has not trusted to that “halting legate,” 
national education, but has woven into the constitution of man such an 
innate affection for ‘*the thing which is not,” that society has always 
been provided with a sufficient stock of * mighty great liars,” (to use a 
coarse but very applicable phrase,) to carry on its business, public and 
private. In this, however, as in all other cases, where the rule of 
thumb prevails in defect of science, there is considerable waste of mis- 
applied energies ; and it may be fairly questioned whether the most ex- 
perienced diplomatist that ever lived, has not at some period of his 
career found cause to regret having tampered with truth to his own 
great and manifest injury, or having been misunderstood through ex- 
cessive candour. 

But it is chiefly for the protection of the few whom nature has not 
thus favoured, and who have every thing to learn, before they can speak 
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either offensively or defensively to the purpose, that a complete code 
of the science is wanted, as well to correct their credulity with respect 
to others, as their superstitious reverence for matter-of-fact in their own 
speech. 

The drawing up of such a code, much as we have it at heart in our 
zeal for our dear contrymen, would be too vast an effort to attempt on 
the present occasion; and the most that can be expected from us is, 
that we set down without much order or connexion, a few leading 
points; reserving, however, to ourselves, against all and singular, our 
copyright in the subject, in virtue of a treaty into which we have entered 
with Mr. Colburn, for a forthcoming work, to appear in the fulness of 
time, and exhaust the theme. 

And first, of the fundamental error inculcated in writing-masters’ 
copybooks, and other grave moral authorities, that truth is to be spoken 
atall times, we are not at this time of day called upon to denounce the 
absurdities of such a doctrine. From that whitest tampering with 
truth, ‘not at home,” to the darkest-coloured prevarication in a court 
of justice, there is scarcely a shade that has not presented to the 
slowest imaginations its palpable utilities at some time or other. To 
children more especially, even when the nurse has neglected her duty 
of teaching the young idea how to shoot (with the long-bow), the con- 
venience of an occasional fib to conceal a fault, or to obtain an in- 
dulgence, will suggest itself spontaneously. It is seldom, however, 
that a brat is thus left to its own resources, but is directly taught to lay 
its misdeeds upon the naughty beggar-man (thus inculcating two moral 
lessons at a stroke), or the cat; not to speak of the seductive example 
of judicious departures from truth, by all who approach the urchin ; so 
that the first notion of injustice which the little wretch acquires, is 
usually in being well scourged for doing that which he daily sees prac- 
tised by others, not merely with impunity, but with reward. 

On the real value of truth there is the greatest want of consistency 
in books. While they are precise and peremptory enough on particu- 
lar and individual truth-telling, they are for the most part tolerably 
easy concerning wholesale mystifications: and si vulgus decipi vult, 
is an universally-admitted excuse for all sorts of political and religious 
deceptions. Even philosophy, professionally employed as it is upon the 
quid verum atque decens, has not blushed to declare that if by unfore- 
seen accident, it attained to one poor handful of truth, it would take 
pretty good care how it unclosed even its little finger. Neither is it very 
easy to understand the broad line which casuists have drawn between 
the suppressio veri and the suggestio falsi, upon any theory of the uni- 
versal obligation of truth. On abstract principle, to tell a falsehood, 
to conceal a necessary truth, or to suffer a current imposture to re- 
main unmasked, are equally wrong; but then abstract principle is 
a fool. How could trade be made to prosper if a shopkeeper were 
bound to proclaim all the defects in his wares? How could an advo- 
cate hope to succeed, who candidly betrayed the weak points of his 
client’s case? And as for coming foward as an amicus curie, to volun- 
teer the exposure of popular delusions, only ask the attorney-general 
what he thinks of such practices,—that’s all! The loose connexion 
indeed by which law holds to the truth, in most matters, is well known 
to the learned. 
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* Ancient jurisprudence,” says Vico, ‘‘ was altogether poetic, com- 

of fictions, which made facts of what never happened, feigned 

children to have been born who never saw light, and considered the 
dead living, and the living dead.” — Principtj della Scienza nuova. 

As far, however as concerns the world at large, there is no great 
necessity of dwelling on the propriety of some occasional departures 
from perfect candour. The opposite doctrine is not one of those oo 
judices that “‘ grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength ;” 
insomuch that a keen observer once remarked that he would trust a 
young man of twenty on his bare word, where, at forty, he would not 

lieve him on his oath. A much more prevalent error in society (a mis- 
take of a much graver character, albeit the mistake of men pretending to 
supereminent “‘ knowingnegs”), is the fancy that truth should never be 
spoken at all. This is, in fact, the schoolboy’s logical absurdity of an 
apple-pie all quinces. The obvious and undeniable use of fibbing is 
simply to deceive. Consider, therefore, that if every body dealt in 
that commodity exclusively, no man, as Paley will tell you, would be- 
lieve a word that he heard uttered ; and then, ibi omnis effusus labor, 
and we might as well speak truth for the rest of our lives. We should, 
then, particularly advise all such of our friends as systematically eschew 
truth, to think better of it, and mix their (lying) spirit half-and-half, 
mstead of always tipping it off the tongue ‘‘ neat as imported.” There 
are some, we know, who fall into a fatal excess in this matter, from in- 
stinctive impulse ;—men who could not speak truth if they would ; and 
who bolt out the suggestions of a strong imagination, when memory 
would serve the turn as well, and often better. With these it is idle to 
dispute ; naturam expellas furca licet, *‘ elle revient @ galope,”—the 
first thought will out, or it will choke them. But there are others who 
fall into the excess we alluded to, by a careless yielding to habit. With 
them the contrary of truth takes precedence by an acquired asso- 
ciation of ideas ; and they fib, as some men swear the most horrid oaths, 
without consciousness of ‘the fact. It is, we admit, by no means eas 
for a man who practises deception for six days in the week, to spea 
truth on a Sunday—that is, without some premeditation and a delibe- 
rate effort; and we have heard of a man so well known in this kind, 
that when he said to the servant waiting at table, ‘‘ 1 want some beer,” 
and could not succeed in obtaining his attention, his friend observed, 
“* You had better let me call; the fellow does not believe you.” 

Now this consequence is very disagreeable; but a worse evil befel 
another acquaintance of ours, an honest paragraph-grinder, who 
worked for a nameless scandalous journal. (See the last Quarterly 
on the subject of journalism.) He had laboured so long and so 
zealously, and had dabbled so constantly in what the Scotch call “ false 
facks,” that he could not muster as much consecutive truth as would 
enable him to make his own will, and so he died intestate. To such 
victims of habit, we would recommend the practice of a worthy member 
of parliament ; a great stickler for necessary truths, who regularly goes 
into quarantine in a villa near London, after every annual visit to his 
constituents in shire. But if truth is not always to be spoken, 
nor always to be departed from, by what rule are we to direct our 
speech, either as to the quantity or the application of each? This isnot 
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an easy question to answer; much depends on the specialties of the 
instant, the importance of the point to be gained, the description of 
your audience, the obstacles which truth presents to the desired end. 
Generally speaking, we may venture to lay down these maxims; 

}. Never lie about trifles, nor, indeed, without a pressing necessity. 
Remember the fable of the shepherd-boy crying “wolf.” An idle 
habit of lying to save trouble does more to damage a man’s powers of 
deception than any other abuse of fiction. So, too, it is. ill lying for 
the mere gratification of vanity: the motive is quite unworthy of a 
great liar, ‘‘ le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 

2. Be careful of lying to men of sense and perspicacity. Do as 
you please with a fool, he is always ready to swallow, and the. coarser 
the imposition the better he is pleased. This rule, however, does not 
apply to large assemblies; guand les hommes s’assemblent, les tétes se 
rétrécient. When you can get a large audience it is useless to stand 
upon trifles: see parliamentary debates passim. 

3. Never tell a lie when the truth will suffice, not even for the sake 
of keeping your hand in, There are always sufficient opportunities for 
that. But in these matters the patient must administer to himself, no 
rules will suffice, and a true liar will always ‘‘ snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” 

That great liars are never believed is another prejudice founded 
upon the most absurd inattention to what passeth in the. world. 
It is precisely the great liar who gets universal credit, just as the 
wholesale discounter has a better name on Change than a paltry flier 
of five-pound kites. Your great liar knows what is due to his own 
reputation ; and is as chary of his gabs, as a miser is of his coin. Such 
a man never loses sight of Talleyrand’s maxim, that speech was given 
to the species to conceal their thoughts; and in fibbing, as in telling 
truth, he is directed solely by a regard for that greatend. The little 
liar, on the contrary, from want of experience, is perpetually wasting 
his fire, conducting himself with so little discretion, that he is as easily 
read off, as the most candid utterer of the dicenda tacendaque that ever 
‘* wore his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at.” Voltaire, in that 
great manual of fraud, the ‘* Depositaire,”’ justly remarks that, 


“ Vouloir toujours tromper est un malheureux lot, 
Bien souvent, quoiqu’on dise, un fripon est un sot ;” 


and Moliére illustrates the point with his usual finesse : 


“ On l’importe souvent sur la duplicité, 
En allant son chemin avec simplicité.” 


It is also further to be remembered that the small fry of mystifiers 
not only fib mal a propos, but betray themselves to detection by em- 
broidering their untruths, and encumbering them with unnecessary 
details. Young Wilding, in the farce, affords an example of this 
error, to be sedulously avoided. A judicious practitioner, on the con- 
trary, like all other great men, is characterized by his simplicity. He 
keeps clear of particulars; or, if obliged to descend to them, mixes up 
as much fact as possible in his tale, and then tarns demurely on his 
auditors, like Pompey, in ‘‘ Measure for Measure” exclaiming, “ Here 
be truths,” 
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' In this view of the subject we may perceive the exceeding address of 
the children of this world, with which they have contrived to keep up the 
value of falsehood in the market, by converting truth into a point of 
honour, to be defended with the pistol. There is no d priors reason 
why this point might not have been as well-placed on paying trades- 
men’s bills, keeping clear of Doctors’ Commons, or honouring one’s 
father and mother,—all very honourable things, and quite as difficult 
of observance as telling “the truth, the whole truth,” &c. &c.: expe- 
rience, however, has proved that these obligations may be trusted to our 
natural feelings, and to the working of events: whereas if society did 
not set its face against (unnecessary) lying, the practice is so pleasant, 
that there would not be sufficient truth in the world for the purposes of 
deception. - As the case now stands, none dare lie openly, save the 
fire-eaters: while those who can stand a shot without wincing may lie 
as much and as openly as they please, in the certainty that few will 
question their backslidings. 

Here, then, is a double advantage to those who have the monopoly. 
Not only do they thus keep up the stock of national credulity, and 
make the presumption in favour of every man’s veracity the prevailing 
rule, but they have also for themselves an ample shield against public 
detection, in their readiness to challenge even a look of distrust. 

As to the exclusive adhesion to truth, in season and out of season, 
which moralists affect to recommend, though they well know that in 
practice it is strictly impossible, they stand self-confuted on their own 
admissions. They all of them uphold the civilized state as every way 
an improvement on what is absurdly enough called the state of nature. 
What on earth is civilization but the exchanging of force for fraud, the 
substitution of cheating for open barefaced robbery? A scrupulous at- 
tachment to truth is the peculiar attribute of the ferocious savage, and 
lying the token of ‘civil rule;” insomuch that the first lesson blackey 
learns from his intercourse with the civilized white man is by being ‘* re- 
gularly done” in his earliest commercial bargain. Civilized society is, 
in fact, built upon falsehood, as Venice is built upon piles, and in 
nothing was the French revolution more anarchical than in its efforts to 
overturn the established humbugs on which the society of that day re- 
pe in security. Greece still stands at the head of the world’s civi- 
ization; yet ‘“‘ quicguid audet in historia Grecia mendaz,” is of 
proverbial application. 

In all well-educated legislative assemblies, therefore, it is disorderly 
Openly to impugn an honourable member’s veracity. How, in fact, 
could any state deception be carried on for a single session, if the 
moment a public man threw a decent veil over its roguery, another was 
left at liberty to stand up in his place, and denounce the deception ? 
There is, accordingly, no greater mark of superior civilization in any com- 
munity than the prevalence of conventional cant. For, be it observed 
par parenthese, the necessary lying for duly conducting the affairs of a 
great nation could never be carried on by the tnassisted efforts of those 
professionally engaged ; norcan any profitable mystification be worked 
out to its full extent, without the co-operation of a large joint-stock 
company of fools, to run up and down the country, propagating the 
delusion unconsciously, and persuading others, as wise as themselves, 
of what is right to be believed. 
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In all well-regulated communities there are certain conventional 
falsehoods, which, like the “ obedient servants,” and “rej to see 
e’s” of private life, it is an impertinence to believe ; as it would 
a of the greatest folly to be the dupe of them, soit would mark 
the coarsest and most brutal breach of manners to denounce their 
hollowness. The member of parliament smiles on his constituent who 
comes to ask a place, and assures him of his success; the minister 
squeezes the member’s hand as he expresses his wish to confer the ap- 
pointment on the member's recommendation ; but all the parties, if they 
are wise, take these conventional grimaces at their worth, and translate 
them, sans rancune, as meaning no more than ‘ you shall have it, if I 
cannot dispose of it elsewhere to a better advantage.” How much 
more smoothly and pleasantly is business thus conducted, than if all the 
world were obliged to speak under the influence of harlequin’s truth- 
compelling wand! It was ill done, therefore, of Dilworth, to insert in 
his spelling-book the story of the vulgar jester who tells the priest that 
he would not have parted with his blessing if it were worth a halfpenny. 
This early lesson of plain-speaking (putting aside the want of respect 
inculcated for religion) is a great outrage upon public decency, and 
should be suppressed in the very next edition. . 
Having said thus much, it is almost superfluous to denounce the absurd 
maxim that magna est veritas et prevalebit ; for our readers must have 
remarked that the phrase is reserved exclusively for those who are 
doing their best to deceive their hearers. That scrap of Latin (all 
Latin indeed is suspicious, and all Greek prima facie evidence of impo- 
sition, in a popular magazine), that scrap, we say, is the favourite wind-up 
quotation of a speech from the hustings, it is the approved motto for a 
party pamphlet, the stock decoy-duck with quack doctors, and there 
never was a greater lie told. We have heard indeed sometimes of a 
calumny being at length refuted by that finished gentleman, Master 
Time, who from time immemorial has set up for a truth-teller: yet in 
the few rare instances which have come to our knowledge, the ee 
has arrived confoundedly “after the fair.” When a man is dead an 
buried, it matters little to any one what is said of him, or if all mankind 
speak of him with as little respect for veracity as his own epitaph. So far 
indeed is truth from prevailing, that the only chance there is of putting 
down one error is by setting up another to assume its place. No sooner, 
indeed, does truth show its face in the market-place, than every one 
runs away upon instinct. The lawyer tells you it tends to a breach of 
the peace; the old women declare that it puts society itself in danger ; 
the parish officer threatens it with a white sheet, and a host of pam- 
phieteers rush forward to prove it erroneous, absurd, and impossible. 

As to the veracity of that arrant pretender to the commodity, Time, 
and his care to make the truth finally prevail, it. is obvious that his dis- 
coveries in that line are purely accidental; whereas the furtherance of 
error is his standing rule. The heralds know that when once they can get 
over a man’s grandfather, they can trace his pedigree wherever they 
please ; and so it is with most errors. Ifa lie can keep its ground for 
two generations, it then becomes history, or the wisdom of our ances- 
tors: all the Walpoles in the world will not now straighten the spi 
column of ‘‘ Crook-backed Richard,” nor relieve Catiline of a single 
calumny which it has pleased Cicero and Sallust to heap on his 
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head. Neither will Niebuhr lift Quintus Curtius out of his gulf, nor 
— Romulus of his seat at the table of Olym As Voltaire sa 
«C'est ainsi qu’on écrit U'histoire ;” and thus it happens that “ viedles 
Jolies deviennent sagesses, et les anciens mensonges se transforment en 
de belles petites verités,” as Master Beroalde has set it down in his 
choicest French. In this dispensation there is an evident fitness: for 
if lies did not thus strengthen themselves by time, and if the world did 
not agree to let bygones be bygones, criticism would become more 
rampant as evidence wears out and disappears; and scepticism would 
abound precisely where there were the fewest means for decision. But 
as the new German philosophy has discovered, it really is not of much 
consequence what a man -believes, provided he believes something. 
That is absolutely necessary if he means to be eminent, 


“ E che non crede, vada in malora.” 


This we suppose is the reason why our simple-minded Teutonic friends 
believe so potently in mesmerism, the absolu, and, in general, in all 
things utterly unintelligible, as the shortest means of getting up a good 

igheaded enthusiasm, such as leads to fortune. For our own parts 
Eapases, we imagine that it is not so much the reality of belief, as the 
semblance, which has the true fortune-making consequence : except, 
indeed, it be in as faras the most dangerous impostors are they who are 
themselves the dupes of their own impositions. The necessity, however, 
for such self-delusion is not very urgent; we every day may see masks 
in society playing their parts very successfully, who have not the 
slightest faith in the mystery they enact. In fact, it is by no means 
necessary to “‘ se battre les flancs,” in order to get up a well-condi- 
tioned hoax; the public are always ready to run before you, and in- 
deed won’t let you open their eyes, if you would. 

This consideration should serve to destroy another sad prejudice con- 
cerning the sin of playing tricks upon travellers, and of not keeping 
perfectly close to the facts in our “ personal narratives.’ Two things 
are to us, indeed, abundantly clear ; frst, that the world would come to 
a dead stand-still if it were reduced to the pure truth; and secondly, 
that if it could manage to subsist without some sprinkling of error, it 
would be about the dullest world that ever was inhabited. Truth we 
are told is one, and error multifarious; whence it should follow that 
twice two would not be four, if we could get up a party to dispute it: 
a much more legitimate consequence is, that error is necessary to leave 
us something to talk about. Conversation, like a shuttlecock, requires 
two to play at it: and one reason why mathematics are so dreary a 
study, is because they admit of no contradiction. 

Think, good reader, how insipid your newspaper would prove if it 
had none but affidavitized facts to set before you at breakfast! Error, 
is indeed the true ov crw by which the world is moved, and even religion 
itself would probably lose much of its excitement if it were not for 
controversy. Again, if we could conceive it possible to administer jus- 
tice through the exclusive medium of the decalogue, how provokingly 
soon the questions would be brought to a decision; how deplorably the 
attorneys would feel the discrepance between great causes and little 
effects. The fine arts, too, if reduced to the dry record of aldermanic 
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visages, and Birmingham snub-noses, would be brought to utter ruin ; 
and no lady would submit to be painted, if she could not draw on the 
imagination fora little beauty on credit. 

It must indeed be admitted that the charm of a work of fiction is. 
much enhanced by the notion that its characters are taken from real 
life ; but it is not the less true that if such delineations were thought to 
be the simple and unadorned truth, without any satirical colouring be- 
yond the fact, nobody would read them. Imagine also, two great tra- 
gedians walking on the stage, as they would in a drawing-room, and 
talking in the usual unaffected language of gentlemen who are in 
earnest; would you, could you sit it out? But when the actor puts 
nature at defiance, and struts and frets his hour like nothing in heaven 
above or the earth beneath, can any thing be more delightful? Here 
we have truth and falsehood personified. 

The more we reflect upon it, the more we are satisfied that any 
society led by unsophisticated truth would dissolve and relapse into 
its pristine chaos; and that a large admixture of seasonable humbug 
is essentially necessary for preserving unbroken the relations of civi- 
lized life. We have already hinted at this; and it is scarcely necessary 
todo more. 


** Di sciocchi il mondo é pieno, ed agli sciocchi 
Convien gittar la polvere, negli occhi.” 


How would it be possible to keep the great machine of state going, if 
virtual representation and virtuous were strictly identical? How could 
a theatre be kept open, if its ‘‘unprecedented attractions” were de- 
scribed in the plain language of truth? Who would listen to a prima 
donna, if she did not give herself airs? Who would look at a dancer's 
legs, when she was not powerfully protected? Had every man to de- 
pend on his merit, nine-tenths of ‘mankind must starve. But, as 
Chenier says, 


“* Mentir est le talent de ceux qui n’en ont pas ;” 


and pretence, unassisted false pretence, suffices to carry the race of 
incorrigible fools over the course, whose name is, indeed, legion. 

We shall take leave to add, that the art of fibbing itself being so. 
excellent, a proportionate care should be employed to exclude unli- 
censed practitioners. Every well-appointed state is provided with its 
regular company of comedians, especially assigned in their several 
departments to carry on the great farce, and to them the task should 
be rigidly confined; only every now and then, a few irregulars should 
be let out, to keep the others in their proper places; and to prevent 
their overstepping the modesty of nature, and provoking a revolt of 
those whose happiness depends on their implicit credulity. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Part XIII. 


Tue Honourable Augustus Noodledoodle Nincompoop had fortu- 
nately put his name down on the books of Christ-Church before the un- 
toward event of his expulsion from Rotherwick happened. 

The dean— 

‘‘ Priggins !” said Broome to me when I had read to him thus far 
from my manuscript, ‘‘ for my sake be cautious how you speak of our 
dean, indeed of every don connected with ‘our house’ (ex ede Christi 
it’s astonishing how vehement some Christ-Church men are in insisting 
on this distinction !) We are acknowledged to be the top-sawyers of the 
University, and are consequently jealous of, and indignant at, any 
thing that may tend to take the froth off our beer.” 

‘* Haye! the ead you mean,” said Dusterly, seizing the fresh quart 
that Mr. Rakestraw, the corpulent landlord of the Shirt-and-Shotbag 
had just introduced; and performing the operation alluded to meta- 
phorically and characteristically by Broome, begged ‘‘ we would hob- 
serve the hastonishing halteration for the worser, has was made in the 
andsome happearance of the jug has olded the licker.” 

Broome smiled benevolently on our mutual friend, and adopting 
Lord Wastepaper’s favourite expression, observed it was ‘ precisely his 
meaning,” and showed his high estimation of appearances, by finishing 
the jug, and ordering a fresh one with a ‘‘ good head to it.” 

I ventured to ask him how it was possible 1 could deteriorate from 
the dignity of the dean and dons, to whom in relating his tale I should 
be compelled to allude, when they were all dead and gone? 

‘* Haye! rotten and forgotten,” said Dusterly. 

‘‘ Dusterly!” said Broome, looking disgusted, ‘‘ how can you—a 
bedmaker of the University—predicate oblivion of any of its mem- 
bers ?” 

Dusterly looked evidently bewildered and incapable of understand- 
ing Broome’s interrogatory, but winked at me as he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe illustratively of his assertion. 

‘** Dead or not, Peter,” continued Broome, ‘‘ you may rely upon it 
you will be accused of drawing the portrait of some of our dons, or 
some of their particular friends.” 

‘‘In that case,” replied I, “‘ I must rest my defence upon the ‘ gui 
capit’ plea, and make up my mind to submit to the consequences— 
they won’t ‘ call out’ a scout.” 

* We are not fighting-men,” said Broome, “ but as I am the acknow- 
ledged supplier of Mr. Nincompoop’s college-career, the indignation 
you may excite will be vented upon me, and I shall lose many little 
seasonable presents—” 
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« Christmas-boxes, you means,” said Dusterly. _ 

«‘ That I have hitherto been in the habit of receiving at all seasons of 
the year,” continued Broome, wo his sentence with a louder 
voice and a reproachful look at Dusterly. 

I promised to be very careful in my lusions to the dead, and ary 
could not quarrel with Broome for giving me the caution he did; as 
have often experienced the truth of his remarks that, “I should be 
accused of drawing the portrait of some man, or of some one of his par- 
ticular friends,” though I always “draw it mild.” ~ Even our Bursar, 
who is by nature raised above those little prejudices that corrode the 
minds of inferior men, called me up to him the other day, and tried to 
bribe me with an order for half-a-dozen of port out of the proctor’s 
bin, to tell him who Dr. Puffs, Dr. Doonuffin, and some other of my 
dramatis persona, really were. 

I was certainly surprised and a little offended at his attempt to in- 
terfere with an author’s “ privileges,” and, I suppose, I expressed my 
feelings by my looks, for he added, “ that it was not to gratify his own 
curiosity that he made so unconscionable a request, but that of a lady, 
an intimate of his, with whom he sometimes played a pool of quadrille ; 
and who, having known every don that had ever lived in the University 
for the last eighty years, was exceedingly annoyed that she could not 

int out the originals of some of my caricatures. 

I declined most respectfully to enlighten the lady, and our bursar 
calling me ‘‘a wag,” with one of his peculiar winks, gave me an order 
for two bottles of every-day port, instead of half-a-dozen of “the 
proctor.” 

This same identical lady a day or two afterwards sent Mrs. P_ what 
she, Mrs. P., calls gallically a ‘jolly petty she-hen,” and called upon 
her to “ eo her; but ‘* Mother Pregins,” as the undergraduates of 
St. Peter's allow, “ ain’t going to be pumped for every puppy that may 
pon to be presented to her.” 

beg on of the public for this little digression. Mr, Nincom- 
poop, as I was observing when friend Broome interrupted me, was for- 
tunately entered at Christ Church, though he had not been matriculated ; 
and the dean of that era was a very dear friend of Lord Wastepaper, 
and not on very amicable terms with Mr. Innovate, to whom he bore 
sundry grudges for having * cut him out,” in doing sundry themes and 
exercises, which he was fully persuaded would have procured him (the 
dean) the distinguished honour of reading them “in hall,” and gaining 
an infinity of cvdos. 

When, therefore, Lord Wastepaper wrote him an account of his 
having withdrawn his protégé from Rotherwick owing to the mercenary 
conduct of the head-master, the dean, without the slightest hesitation, 
expressed his “full approbation of his spirited and judicious mode of 
proceeding under the atrocious circumstances,” and his resolution to 
admit Augustus as soon as any rooms were vacant for his reception— 
that is, rooms in “Canterbury,” as no honourable could be supposed to 
ee eB ten: any habitation elsewhere. He also strongly recommended 

rd Wastepaper to look out fora private tutor for his young friend, and 
have him “‘ crammed” for entering. Nor did his kindness end there; 
for he ventured to give the address of a gentleman who had been a 
member of his “ house,” of whose birth and parentage little was known, 
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except that his mother was a sempstress, in Oxford, and that his nose 
was very much like—somebody’s. 

Lord Was r acted on the hint, and wrote to Mr. Workemhard 
at his vicarage of Fire-cum-Fume, in the county of Stafford, which, 

_after being rejected on account of its very low figure in the ‘‘ liber Ec- 
clesiasticus” by all the students, had descended to him as senior ser- 
vitor. 

Mr. Workemhard did not venture to refuse Lord Wastepaper’s cub, 
and 400/. per annum, as it was backed by the “ dean’s particular” re- 
commendation ; nor was his joy at such a pleasing addition to his mo- 
derate income lessened by the fact of old Winkey’s begging him to take 
young Winkey, or Compo, as we have hitherto called him, on the same 
terms. 

The young men went down together to Fire-cum-Fume, which de- 
rived its name, doubtless, from being pleasantly situated in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of several coal-mines, which, not being contented 
with supplying all England with warmth, made the country too hot to 
hold them by keeping constant fires of their own all the year. Their 
flames being ‘‘ superficial,” seemed like the modern systems of educa- 
tion, to “ enlighten the age for many miles round. 

I shall merely say of Mr. Workemhard that, considering the up-hill 
work he had, he coached his team remarkably well, and gave them a 
deeper insight into the profundities of ‘ As in presenti, and “ Propria 
quee maribus,” than they had had a chance of gaining at Rother- 
wick. 

Old Winkey presuming upon the intimacy of Lord Wastepaper with 
the dean, had not the least doubt about getting his son into Christ- 
Church, and suggested an early application for the purpose of getting 
his rooms ready at the same time with Ninny’s. 

It may be as well to give copies of the correspondence between the 
viscount and his friend, before I give the results of it. 

I must observe that his nae did not quite like the, idea of his 
protégé’s being hunted through life by the son of a newspaper editor ; 
and though his deep sense of the obligations under which he lay to the 
columns of The Scarifier, induced him to accede to the proprietor’s 
wishes that he would write to the dean, he did so in a way that would 
lead that functionary to oblige him by giving him a polite refusal, as 
may be seen from his letter. 


‘* My dear Dean, 

“ Amongst several of the scholars who were withdrawn from Rother- 

wick RUN ps the same time as my honourable young friend, Nincom- 

p, was a lad who bears the name of Winkey, with whom Augustus 

as done a bit of familiarity—rather, I think, unbecoming his rank— 

but boys of seventeen are not the best judges of the dignity of rank and 

station—instead of which, his father rather reckons upon getting him 

into Christ-Church, on the score of some trifling attentions bestowed 
upon him by me. 

‘‘Old Winkey is no fool! He is editor of a paper, or now I should rather 
say, proprietor, as he has ‘ cut his pen’—I don't mean wounded his quill 
—but declined the drudgery of writing except by deputy; I believe 
I may have sent you a copy of his weekly publication ifier, in 
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which, I must allow, more justice is done to speakers in parliament than 
in any other . I can say so at least, as far as J am concetned. 

“Tn last dunday’s paper—lI think I sent you a copy—you a not 
have failed to notice that some attention was drawn to my few re- 
marks on ‘the wholesomeness and moral effects of treacle-posset as 
contradistinguished from the fatal practice of imbibing brewers’ beer ; 
but I merely mention it to show you the benefits of being on ‘ good set 
terms’ with the proprietor of so respectable a paper; and I have 
no doubt if you could enter young Winkey at Christ-Church, your 
‘house’ would be benefited by it. Oxford is attacked in many prints, 
instead of which, Old Winkey would patronize you; and yet, I don't 
see why, between ourselves, young Winkey should be aliowed to be put 
upon the same terms—that is, footing—with an honourable. . You can 
act as you like in the matter—I know you are generally full, and a 
refusal will not disoblige 

‘* Your sincere friend, 
‘* WasTEPAPER.” 

“PS.—By the by, don’t answer unfavourably before Friday, as 
my remarks op ‘ the superiority of hog-skins for saddles’ will be in 
print, and too late to be cut out on Saturday. The dailies did not 
deign to notice them.” 


The dean, fully comprehending his friend's wishes, though not very 
logically or fairly expressed, wrote on Friday evening a letter which 
his lordship said, ‘ was not precisely his meaning,” but which had the 
desired effect ; le voici. 


** My dear Lord, 

“The Scarifier, or rather two Scarifiers, we receive every week. 
The one directed to myself, I do not scruple to say I read and enjoy 
very much, and am happy to see that justice is done to your lordship’s 
remarks—speeches I ought to say—but your modest way of alluding to 
your observations in the house induced me unthinkingly to use your own 
scarcely correct expression. The other copy which you kindly send to the 
common-room, is also read, in secret, with great avidity by all the mem- 
bers, though in public me speak disparagingly of it, on accountof its ex- 
cessive piquancy, acknowledging at the same time thatit is the best written 
and wittiest paper of the day. I regret that my list of applicants for 
admission to our house is so numerous as to preclude my acceding to 
= lordship’s special request that I would put down the name of Mr. 

inkey, jun., on my list. He could not come into residence under 
five years,we are so very full. Your lordship can read this passage of my 
letter to the highly-respectable father of the young man, and assure 
him of my sincere sorrow at not being able to admit a gentleman who 
would, I feel assured, do honour to our house. Will that do, my lord, 
or shall I come it stronger? By the by, the Bishop of ——— is going 
fast, sinking rapidly ; may 1 beg of your lordship to keep an eye on the 
announcement of his decease? His loss will be severely felt, and his 
successor will be a lucky man. I need say no more to a person of 
bog i lordship’s penetration ; and by the by again, the rectory of Snipe- 

>g in the fens, is vacant, and in the gift of the L—d Ch———-r._ The 
stipend is under 500/., and with Lord Fuddlehead’s borough interest, 
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might procure it for your son’s private tutor, poor Workemhard, 
<= is a heavy charge on an and one whose fender. bonds the smoky 
atmosphere of Fire-cum-Fume, disagrees exceedingly. If I can do any 
thing more to extinguish the Winkeys let me know. 

‘* I have the honour to be, 
** Your Lordship’s very obedient, humble servant, 
‘“* Pertinax PLOTTER, 
“ Deanery, Christ-Church. 


‘“*PS.—By the by once more, and with due submission to your 
lordship, but the B—p of L—— is alsoshaky. ‘Two strings to your 
bow’—but your lordship will keep an eye on that see also.” 


His lordship invited Winkey, pére, to dine, and after a very 
recherché serve-up of plats pour deux, and the third glass of chdteay 
margot, read to him the passage from the dean’s letter, which put an 
extinguisher upon the candle of his son’s hopes of being a member of 
Christ-Church. 

Winkey, senior, was too sharp not to see through the tactics of his 
lordship, but too wise to let his lordship see that he did so. He ex- 
pressed his regret at his son’s having no chance of becoming a member 
of Christ-Church, and asked his lordship’s advice how he had better act 
under the circumstances. 

_ Now nothing could gratify Lord Wastepaper more than -having his 
advice asked, because it was so little appreciated as not to be very often 
in demand. He therefore fell back in his chair, and putting on a very 

grave, considering face, as he sipped his claret, blushingly confessed 

that ‘It was one of the few subjects on which he was not au fait. 

He had been at Christ-Church himself, and real? did not know the 

name of any other college; but he should strongly advise consulting 

the university calendar; or, better still, his friend Winkey’s going 
down to Oxford and judging for himself, after making due inquiries 
of one of the guides.” 

“‘Guides?” inquired Winkey, thinking of ‘‘ Guides to Knowledge,” 
‘* the college tutors I presume your lordship means ?” 

‘‘By no means,” replied Lord Wastepaper, ‘‘I mean a kind— 
that is a sort—of men—in shabby-genteel coats and gaiters, who wait 
about the Angel and Star inns, and really for four or five shillings give 

ou an immensity of information on Oxford matters. You can’t do 
tter, rely upon it than—than—” vee, 

“Hire one of these walking encyclopedias of university know- 
ledge,” said Winkey. 

‘ Exactly—precisely my meaning,” replied his lordship. ‘* Money 
well expended, rely on it. Go down by the light Oxford, take up your 
abode at the Star. The landlady, Mrs. Fascinate, is an old ally of 
mine. I'll give you a letter to her, and she'll do for you, depend upon 
: Might I trouble you to touch the bell? We'll try one bottle of 

fitte.” ef. 

“I beg pardon,” said Winkey, rising to ring, ‘‘but would not a 
note to the Dean of Christ-Church, or some academical, be more satis- 
factory ?”’ * 

‘*By no means. Youwill find they will all say they are ful, and 
will not venture to recommend another college.” _ 

Winkey finished the Latitte, took his coffee, his chasse, his pa- 
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tron's advice, and letter of introduction, and his in the tight 
Oxford. The ing evening he was welcomed by Mrs. Fascinate, 

the Star, and upon presenting his note was 
ushered by two waiters into No. | drawing-room, front, and shown by 
three very pretty chambermaids into his sleeping-apartment, No. 2, 


t. 

In these degenerate days, when coaches—I mean stage-coaches—are 
allowed to rattle up to the Star, and guards with swollen chops are per- 
mitted to announce their arrival and departure by playing out of ‘tune 
on a keyed bugle, the rooms No. 1 and No.2, front, would have been 
a treat, but in former days Mrs. Fascinate would no more have sanc- 
tioned a hired vehicle, excepting a yellow and four, within a hundred 
yards of her door, than she would have hired a waiter with red hands, 
or a barmaid who could not boast of the cross of a patrician in her 
blood. Nos. l and 2 were, therefore, exceedingly comfortable, and 
Mr. Winkey enjoyed his dinner and wine very much, in No. 1, and 
was ushered by the three pretty chambermaids, bearing two wax- 
lights, and one warmingpan, into No 2, where he fell asleep, amidst 
the sounds of undergraduate revelry and the thrumming of 


“The harp that once” 


was played nocturnally within the now-forsaken walls of the Star Hotel. 

On the following morning as he sat at breakfast, the head-waiter at 
the request of the “ gen’elman in No. 1,” procured and introduced a 
—— of that now nearly extinguished genus, an Oxford guide. 

specimen was dressed, as all of his species were wont to be of 
yore, in a tutor’s left-off coat and waistcoat, purchased of one of us 
scouts, and in drab knees and drab gaiters (st hyems esset vel foret— 
but without the continuations if the weather was warm), an unstarched 
and cable-like white tie, and a hat, which in these times of four-and- 
sixpenny ventilators, would be pronounced a shocking bad ‘one. 

** The guide, sir,” said the waiter, bowing. 

** Come in,” said Winkey. «« Will youtake a—” 

“* Little beer, if you please, sir. faves drinks no coffee, tea, or 
spirituous liquors.” : 

** A seat I was going to say,” said Winkey. 

“* Never takes nuffin of the sort, sir, much obliged to you all the 
same. If you'd ha’ stood as long as I have, and walked about all day, 
showing of people the lions of the ’varsity, as our young gentlemen 
calls the curiosities, your calves would not be ‘ staggering bobs.’ ” 

Mr. Winkey did not exactly understand this standing joke of the 
guide, but rung the bell for a glass of ale for his new acquaintance ; 
an order that the head-waiter, knowing his customer, executed by 
bringing in a large quart-cup of Squire Broadbrim’s best, which in 
those days was exceedingly bad. 

sag have sent for you to point out to me,” said Mr, Winkey; “‘ the 

“Way of seeing every thing in a da »” said the guide (who was 
called “ Old Explicator” by the med); “sottitig Poet, iapaea cup 
with a loud ah’ah! “‘ always begins at the schools—centrical like— 
meado tissimis tibis, as we say in these classical regions—Bodleian— 
lots of books—Elgin marbles—five orders’ of archy-tecter one above 
other—Saxon at bottom—or Doric—no matter which—High-on-ick— 
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composite and tip-top—upper-sawyer-like—Corinthian—picter-gallery 
—cat. looking every way at once—Lord Pembroke’s statty—Charles 
First's warrant—and no end of hinteresting hobjects—only a shilling ! 
into schogls, responsions only on now—young uns in a funk—across 
to the Radcliffe—pay a shilling—set your name down in the book— 
out upon the roof—fine view of Oxford—to the north Wadham Ool- 
lege—Clarendon—theatre—not a playhouse—Ashmole’s museum— 
Trinity and Baliol, with a distant peep at St. John’s and St. Giles’s 
church. South: Brasenoze—St. Mary’s, All-saints—Tom Tower 
Merton and Broadwalk, with Bagley-wood in the distance. East: All- 
souls, notorious for its two lanterned towers, and the non-residence of 
its fellows—Queens-——Maudlin—University, and Joe Pullen on the hill. 
West: Carfax church —Castle Tower —Wiliiam the Conqueror— 
hang criminals—above in the distance—romantic woods of Wytham 
——Lord Abingdon—Lord-leeftenant of the county—city prison and 
Worcester College—only you can’t tell which is which.” 

The rapidity with which this compendium of information was uttered, 
fortunately for Mr. Winkey, exhausted old Explicator’s lungs of all 
their air, and ere he could inspire a fresh supply, he found time to as- 
sure him that he had mistaken his object in sending for him, and that 
he had not come down to the university merely to see the sights. 

“Oh!.ah! I twig,” said the guide, winking at old Winkey. ** Com- 
mercial ? want to be put up to a thing or two? Well, I'll do it—know 
every man as won’t pay if he could, and every other man ascan’t pay if 
he would; but you must stand tick—no go without—four years at least 
—but no matter, you stick it on—lay it on thick accordingly—what’s 
your line—eh? Cigars? travel for Hudson, Fribbug and Trare, Pon- 
tay, or come the double with Minerigoes ?—No? In the toggery away 
perhaps—Stultz—Story—or some first-rater I suppose—good trade— 
native artists no go! Wrong again? Well let mes ee—wine and lickures 
—eh ? Champagne, claret, no-yoh, and mariskeeny ? Carbonel—Juste- 
rini—eh ? But you won’t do much—undergrads too bad judges to ap- 
preciate your articles—satisfied with gooseberry-pop and sour Bordo— 
dons too good judges to give you your price.” 

‘¢ My good friend, you’re entirely mistaken,” said Winkey, looking 
indignant at being taken for a tradesman, “‘ altogether wrong.” 

“< Well! well! manum est rare, as we say in the schools—very sel- 
dom I am though. Twig now, I think—musical boxes and French 
prints—eh ? thought there was a furrin cut about your nob. Very pro- 
fitable but dangerous profession—recollect a German gentleman in 

our line—clever man—put in prison though—all through a silly 

reshman as showed the pictures to his private coach—a gentleman in 
the tea-and-tract way—belonged to society for refreshing of vice— 
vice-chancellor had him up—tried before my lord judge at the assizes— 
jury and counsel examined the pictures a very long time, and pro- 
nounced them undecent—twelve months on the treadmill—no joke— 
eh? Capital condition when he came out. J can put you up to the 
dodge—but you must stand a good commission—30 per cent. on the 
musicals, and 50 on—” 

*‘ Fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Winkey, “ your impudence can only be 
attributed to your ignorance—I’m not in trade! | eame down here to 
— youy by the advice of my very intimate friend Lord Wastepaper, 
about— od 1 Se ek 
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~ «WwW per?” continued Explicator, not looking a bit more deéfe- 
rential at/his employer's suggestion of his intimacy with the noble lord. 
“* Wastepaper ? knew him well—tuft at Christ-Church—steered the Tor- 
pid, and d—d badly too—thick with Mrs. Fascinate—eh ?—got his seals 
when he was bosky one night—prompted a friend to represent him, and 
ron away with an heiress—ward in chancery—got the girl and quodded 
for five years in the Fleet. Lordship quite well, I hope?” 

«* Really all this is very unpardonable,” said Winkey, walking up 
and down No. 1, front, and pulling up his géd/s, as shirt-collars were 
then called,—*‘ absolutely unbearable !—the brute talks of a lord as if 
he was nobody.” | ! 

The short time occupied by this soliloquy, was employed by old 
Explicator in wiping his perspiring forehead with a cotton rinocatharizor 
which he extracted from the crown of his “* shocking bad hat.” When the 
Operation was over, without paying the slightest attention to Mr. Win- 
key’s remarks, or making the least difference in his manner and deport- 
ment, he continued by saying interrogatively, 

** You knew Lord Limpet, of course? every body knew him—capital 
chap—had many a lark in his rooms—dab at sparring—floored ‘en, 
though, many a time—what can stand against beer? Excellent 
cricketer—best batter on Bullingdon—but a regular ass for all that— 
got plucked for his smalls—conjugated do—do, das, davi—went by the 
name of Davy ever afterwards. You didn’t know the Honourable Mr. 
Muffintoppe, [ dare say? Regular reading-man—never out of college, 
and yet the most absent man in it. Lord! how you would have 
laughed at him—such queer things as he did—always made a pint of 
blowing his nose in his doyley—drinking the water out of his finger- 
glass, and rinsing his hands in the port wine! Got expelled for giving 
un unfortunate girl a lift in his buggy—great shame—did it all out of 
goodnature, and mistaking her for a rail lady ; and then there was Lord—” 

**Silence, sirrah!” cried Winkey in a very loud voice, and a very 
great rage, ‘‘ I did not send for you to tell me a parcel of tittle-tattle 
about the aristocracy, but to furnish me with information on certain 
points. Listen to me, sirrah! but before we begin you had better—” 

‘* Take one more jug of beer—wet t’other eye we call it—never walk 
straight without. I'll ring the bell—don’t trouble—William Waiter! 
jug of beer for gen’elman in No. 1, front—don't know Mrs. Rakestraw 
of the Shirt and Shotbag, I dare say? Capital landlady, never answers 
an order without a short arm and a long one.” 

‘“*A what?” inquired Winkey, looking bewildered. 

_ “* A short arm and a long one,” replied Explicator. ‘ Keeps the jug 
in the short arm until she’s got the money in the long one. Don’t 
tick, I mean, and a capital plan it is in this University. Your good 
health, sir, and a pleasant walk to us.” 

While the guide was ‘+ absorbing the malt,” Mr. Winkey hastily ex- 
plained to him that he had sent for him to ascertain at which of the 
Colleges or Halls, he could get his son admitted so as to come into re- 
oe ~ early as possible. 

‘“* Halls, sir? never enter at a Hall—kee ishit mugrary 
or bene dussessit ; but how does he enter - pees “leeeea rm cler. fil., 
or what? gent. com., soc. com., commoner, or how ? And how much 
ee you mean to stand? Can’t advise without knowing about 
these things,” 
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Mr. Winkey explained that his intention was to enter his, son as a 
commoner, but that he had not ‘yet made up his mind: as to,what 
allowance it was necessary to make him as he had not been at college 
himself, and was consequently ignorant of the sum required. , 

** Not been at college? I hese it at once,” said the guide ; ‘* won- 
derful the difference it makes—can’t help being a spoon unless you are 
regularly educated.” 

. And what-sum ‘should you consider enough?” asked Mr, Winkey, 
really for information, and disregarding the compliment that had been 
paid him. ‘I mean for aman to live like a gentleman at a respect- 
able college.” bal ; Ju 

‘“‘ Why as-to living like a gentleman—that’s all nothing—people’s 
notions differs so;much about the way of doing of it; and as to a respect- 
able college, that’s all nothing, too, as far as expense goes—there’s 
very little difference in the charges, though there is a good deal in the 
comforts—commons or jints it comes to much the same. Very wrong 
notions is got abroad respecting of college expenses—a hundred a year 
would kiver ’em all and a an overplus for wine and toggery.” 

‘A hundred pound per annum!” exclaimed Mr. Winkey, amazed ; 
** how do you account then for the complaints that are made of the 
enormous expenses incurred\by young men at the University?” 

‘* You must ask Mr. Spavins, the hackman,” replied the guide, ** Mr. 
Pastyface, the confectioner, Mr. Loftyprice, of the Reindeer, and a few 
other sich. The system’s bad, and the University gets all the blame, 
when they can’t help it. They’d gladly alter it if they could, and so 
would all the respectable tradesmen, but they can’t. ‘Then you see 
there’s a set of chaps as sets up on the ‘ cutting system’—pretends*to 
undersell the respectables—sets the young gents names on their books 
—tick for three years on acceptances, promising never to negotiate 
them—then hand them over to a London lawyer—bills renewed — 
interest and discount charged —afraid to tell the governor—renewed 
again and again—threats of urrest—money borrowed at an enormous 
rate of interest—floored at last—governor obliged to stump ‘up, and 
cripple himself and family perhaps for ever. I merely give my) own 
Opinion; but I recommend every man to go to a first-rate Oxford 
tradesman for every thing, and have his bills in every term, even if he 
can’t pay them, he’ll be treated civilly, charged fairly, and never -be 
harassed and annoyed. Then I think the dons are wrong—but it’s 
only my own opinion—in not allowing the men to have dinners and 
suppers in their own rooms from the college-kitchen—it drives them to 
the Reindeer and other inns, or the confectioner’s, who cannot supply 
them half so cheaply. Then I’d never allow auy man to hunt, unless 
his paternity gave his written consent. As to the bills being sent in, to 
the tutors—the plan, I’m told, has been tried at Cambridge, and 
turned out a miserable failure. All I mean is, don’t blame the ’varsity, 
that’s all—your very good health, sir.” ; ; 

* Well, I shall recommend my son to follow your advice,” said Mr. 
Winkey. ‘I mean to give him a good allowance; but if he runs in 
debt, I'll never pay his bills.” witliy 

‘* He’ll be sure to run in debt, and you'll be sure to pay his bille— 
at last,” said old Explicator. 

“* | won’t—1’m determined,” said Winkey. y 

‘‘So hundreds have said before you, but they all does it at last, just 
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nal ‘as"if they'd’ never said they wouldn't, leastwise,: if their 
pockets isn’t as ¢ as my cup is. ose vahati “ 
. Te proba deeart the as a hint to his emplover for another 
ish; it*was not taken however, and Mr. Winkey, after confirming 
an oath his intention of not paying his son’s bills, took up ‘an 
Oxford calendar, which was lying on the table for the convenience of 
visiters—lions and lionesses as the nondums call them—and proceeded 
to interrogate old Explicator on the subject which had caused him to 
visit Oxford. 

* Now, sir, what college do you recommend ?” 

« Christ-Church, in course,” said the guide, in a tone that implied 
there could be no doubt about the matter. 

“*] have already applied there,” said Winkey, looking magnificent 
again, “ through my very intimate friend, Lord Wastepaper. The dean 
unfortunately, could not accede to my friend, his lordship’s request, 
because the college is so full.” 

** That’s only acos you ain’t a ~ aw swell—if you’d been a court- 
card, a trump, that is a sort of nob like—they’d have found a lokis ink- 
wo for your colt, and entered him for the matriculation-stakes the very 
next term as is.” 

Mr. Winkey did not exactly relish this explanation of his informant’s 
notion of the reason why he had failed in getting his son into Christ- 
Church ; but proceeded to read over the list of the colleges as arranged 
im the calendar, to each of which the guide made some objection ot 
other; but [ will only give two or three examples as a specimen of the 
validity of the rest. 

** St. Bartholomew ?” inquired Mr. Winkey. 

“Four lectures a day, and a sermon in chapel every Sunday—ex- 

to go to St. Mary’s twice besides, and head down the sermons— 

"ll never stand that,” replied Explicator. 

“St Luke’s, then ?” 

** Staircases all too steep—get drunk, and break his neck.” 

** St. Mark’s ? what say you to that ?” 

** Don’t brew their own beer, and got a cook as abbreviates the com- 
mons, and lengthens the battels miraculously.” 

“St. Jude’s? snug little college, eh?” 

** Wusser nor ever—too snobbish—besides dining at half-past four, 
and pricking their gums with iron prongs. One gen’elman as entered 
through a mistake, brought in half a dozen silver forks, and was rusti- 
eated for breaking through the “customs of the college.” 

“St. Matthew's stands rather high, does it not?” 

* Respectable—very respectable—but dangerous, The principal 
has got garden, and the men make a point of ‘doing it up’ for him 
every term! they take up all the plants and trees, and set ’em in again 
with their roots uppards. As the freshmen are always set to do the trans- 
planting and the principal is devoted to vegetables, some of ‘em are 
safe to get a lishit mugrary to some hall as hasn't got no outlet.” 

Mr. Winkey began to despair: he doubted whether the long list be- 
fore him would su Ply, him with an unobjectionable college for his son, 
until he came to St. Peter's, which old Explicator pronounced to be 
the nipplisultry of colleges. 

“Brew their own beer—got a capital cook for an Oxford cook— 
knock in every night—outside the town and handy for tandems—dogs 
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and guns, and fishing-rods—river just handy—battels moderate—so- 
ciety good—gentlemanly set of tutors, cacy: te men up to their. 
work. without bullying them, and scouts as close as fresh . 
Bursar anexcellent friend of mine—very fond of fish, rapecially lam- 
preys and Severn salmon—as I’m Worcestershire—supply him with 
great pleasure, and—make a devilish good thing of him.” 

As it was immaterial to Mr. Winkey whether the lamperns and Se- 
vern salmon were sold to the Bursar as dear ins or not, he did not 
stop to ask the price obtained for them ; but finding that he, the Bursar 
of St. Peter's, was a gentlemanly man, and his guide sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him to procure him an introdaction, and give him an 
opportunity of explaining his views with regard to his son, he resolved 
to walk down to our college and call upon my friend. 

The moment old Explicator got upon the pavé, he resumed the air and 
owrne pan to his profession, and entertained his employer, who 
would fain have been ‘‘on other thoughts intent,” with the usual and 
hackneyed phrases of a lionizer, until they arrived at St. Peter’s. 

They found the Bursar in his rooms, and Mr. Winkey was regularly 
introduced by his guide, who retired outside the oak, not to leave them 
to a private conference, but to run off to the buttery to try if our tap 
was at all deteriorated. Having tried a pint out of each of the two 
best and strongest barrels, he confessed to the butler that it was as 
good as ever, and returned to his post—the door-post—just in time to 
meet his employer, who had made arrangements with the Bursar for the 
immediate matriculation of his son, and his coming up into residence 
after Easter. 

‘* Good morning, Mr. Winkey,” said the Bursar, bowing his visiter 
out. *‘ Oblige me by taking one turn round our gardens, while I speak 
a few words on important business with Mr. Explicator. I'll not de- 
tain him long.” 

«* By all means,” said Winkey, and walked seventeen times round a 
fifteen-feet-square grassplot, dignified by the title of the college-gar- 
dens, before his guide rejoined him. 

** Explicator, come in,” said the Bursar, “and shut the door. 
Gentlemanly man, Mr. Winkey, eh ?” 

‘Not so very rummy a one, considering he’s never been at the 
*varsity,” said the guide. 

‘¢ Certainly, certainly,” said the Bursar, in a hurried and careless 
tone; and then putting on a look of intense interest, he continued, 
‘* How are all your friends in Worcestershire? Quite well, I hope? 
Have you heard from them lately ?” 

** Not very,” replied Explicator. 

‘¢ |—J—I am very much interested in their welfare, I assure you,” 
resumed the Bursar, pulling out a halfcrown, “ take that and buy two 

nds of the best Oxford sausages, and send them down to them, 

will be a treat, and you can just intimate that your wife is not 

very well, and that the physicians strongly recommend lampreys, or 
lamperns, for her complaint. You understand, eh ?” 

“* Wide awake,” said the guide, nodding and winking goon 

* Then there’s an order for a quart of the best beer. Now urry 
after your employer, and let me see the parcel from Worcestershire the 
moment it arrives,” said the Bursar, shutting his oak and feasting in 
imagination upon the prospective dainties for at least half-an-hour. — 
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. Mr. Winkey followed his guide (who of course had his two quarts in 
the buttery, at the Bursar’s expense, not thinking it at all necessary to 
inform him that-he had, as he called it, ‘‘ chalked him up a-quart” :be- 
fore he got his ‘‘order”)-back to the Star, and after having liberally 
ischarged..him, and paid his bill, which was: not so very enormous, 
considering he had Nos..1 and 2, front, made his bow to Mrs« Fascinate, 
and returned to London by a ‘‘ middle-day Brummagem.”» —. *". - 

- Me. Winkey, when apparently otherwise engaged, always had an eye 

and ear open to the interests of the Scurifier. On the Sunday there- 

fore following his return from Oxford, the reading public were gratiti 
seeing, in his “ notice to correspondents,” 

“ A.B,, Oxford, is informed that it was not L—d D——+y, but that 
eminent statesman, L—d W r, who got bosky at the St—r, and for- 
warded the views of a relative of the Fascinating landlady of that 
excellent hotel upon a certain heiress ; for running away with whom he 
got a commission aboard his majesty’s fleet.” 

This he knew would gratify his patron’s vanity; but it may be 
doubted whether the publication of Lord Limpet’s failure in the schools, 
and the cause of it, and Lord M arenes, 1 rustication for merely mis- 
taking an ‘‘ unfortunate” for a proper lady, was as agreeable to their 
lordships or their friends. He had serious thoughts of hiring old Ex- 
plicator as a regular reporter of university matters, but, upon due con- 
sideration, resolved to defer it until his son had taken his degree, lest 
the publishing of the little anecdotes he might obtain should give 
offence to the authorities, and interfere with the youth’s advancement by 
ensuring a pluck for his smalls. 

Winkey, junior, or Compo, as we shall still continue to call him, on 
the receipt of his governor's letter, conveying the result of his visit to 
Oxford, ensured the box-seat of ‘‘ the Black Prince,” which then ran 
from Birmingham, through Oxford to London, in order to get to St. 
Peter's by the time fixed upon by the Bursar for his matriculation. 
Ninny did not accompany his friend, though he very much wished ‘to 
do so. Lord Wastepaper, however, strictly forbade it, as infra dig., 
and his protégé, was obliged to submit. His curiosity was so great 
with regard to the manners and customs of the university that he 

Compo to write him an account of his proceedings as soon as 
he thought he could = him a little insight into life in Oxford. This 
elicited the following letter, in a shaky scrawl : 


oa 





“ Mitre Inn, Oxford. » 
** My dear Ninny, 

“I am afraid you will hardly be able to decipher my hieroglyphics. 
my hand shakes awfully, and my head feels as if it contained all the 
blood in my body. It goes thump—thump—thump, as if my brains 
meditated a dissolution of partnership. All this is easily explained. 
I supped at St. Mark's last night with our old crony at Rotherwick, 
Tom Velox. You must recollect him ; he was the fellow that used..to 
distinguish one of his uncles, who had lost an o tic, as the ‘ one that 
had a lamp out and wore a verandah.’ We had lots of broiled bones, 
grilled chickens and mushrooms; cold, stewed, and scalloped oysters, 
and I don’t know what besides for eatables; and as for drinkables, there 
was what was called champagne and sherry at supper, with some 
capital strong beer—court ale they call it. After supper we had egg- 
flip, punch, cardinal, and bishop, about a gallon to each of us, 
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I should think, judging from the size of the jugs.’ No’ end of singing 
—at least making a noise with their voices—for they don’t seem parti- 
cular here about words or tune. I believe, for I have but a very ob- 
scure recollection of what passed, that I. was ass enough to ‘make 
several speeches, and sing four or five of our old songs, for which‘I ob- 
tained an excess of evdos. How the party ended, or I got back to 
my inn, I cannot conceive, but as my back and the inside of my knees 
are much bruised and very sore, I have a strong suspicion that I must 
have been doubled up, and wheeled home in a barrow. | 

‘When I woke this morning I had serious thoughts of offering my 
services to any gentleman who might have a pond to drain, or a well to 
empty ; I am sure I could have done it for him speedily and thoroughly. 
I never knew what real thirst was before. I rung my bell, intending to 
order a dozen of soda-water, to be opened at once into a bucket; but 
Dennis, the waiter, who has great experience in such matters, would 
not hear of it. He ordered me to ‘lay’: down, and in five minutes’ en- 
tered with a quart of St. Mark’s strong beer, into which he had put a 
toast and some grated ginger. The very sight of it was enough, and 
for some time I could not muster resolution to obey his injunc- 
tion, ‘ to toss it off to the last drop and eat the toast.” I did at last, 
however, and fell asleep for a couple of hours, and woke again, feeling 
much better, but very shaky and full about my nob. I’ve just been to 
Jook at the landlord’s greyhounds, of which he has an excellent breed: 
He wears the querest tile you ever saw—about two inches high in the 
crown, with six inches of brim at least. The men call it his ‘ Mitre.’ 
He is a kind-hearted, worthy man, sticks up for the university, and is 
very much respected by its members, to whom he is ready to give a 
helping hand at all times, even in discussing three or four bottles: of 
port, and washing them down with five or six glasses of brandy-and- 
water. Recommend ‘the Mitre’ to all your friends. The charges are 
moderate, wines excellent, and the house is free from bugs and 
humbugs. va 

‘¢ But I must begin at the beginning, as the French say. When I left 
you at Fire-cum-Fume, J thought I had plenty of time to get to Bir- 
mingham ;_ but the parson’s buggy-horse has a pace of his own; and 
out of it he would not go in epite of Jacob’s pig-whip, which he applied 
more vigorously than is his wont—urged by the promise of an extra 
halfcrown. I tried a pin but it was not a bit more serviceable. I was 
determined not to be beaten by the brute, so I cut a large piece of 
furze, when we got to Foxfull gorse, and clapped it under his tail. 
The experiment proved that his hide was not so insensible in all parts 
as I imagined, for he immediately displayed his tenderness by kicking 
Jacob out of the trap, and if I had not run to his head and lifted up 
one of his fore legs, and held it until Jacob had extracted the causa 
tanti mali, the chances are that Mr. Workemhard’s equipage would 
never have cost him any more for taxes, We certainly went at a livelier 
pace afterwards; but Jacob would sit with his legs outside, dangling 
over the wheel, being in fear of another kicking bout—for the horse 
raised his rump very suspiciously every time the lash tickled it. / 

“We got to the Hen and Chickens just as ‘The Black Prince’ was 
ready to start. Mr. Lillywhite, the waggoner, had the reins in his 
hand going to mount the box when I made my appearance. As he is 
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‘ privileged ’ and always speaks his mind, he addressed me 
Ren ches Gln dapieertepet my luggage into the hind boot. 

wre Oxford, I s’pose ® . 

“] affirmatively. 

' ¢To be mutilated ? 

«sé Matriculated, you mean.’ 

“* Certainly—by all means, if you prefer it. Now let me you 
a nint—if you don't keep better time at chapel and lecture, you 
reside in college, you'll get double-thonged to make up for lost ground 
Lean tell you. Now, jump up—here, Billy, put up the ladder for the 
gen’elman, he’s only a Freshman.’ 

“ As soon as we were clear of the pitching, and I thought he could 
hear my remarks, I begun a conversation by criticising his team. This 
he bore in perfect silence, until [ said, 

« ¢ Pretty little animal that left-hand front-horse.’ 

* To which he replied with a stare, ‘ That what ? 

 ¢ That left-hand front-horse—the gray there, with an abbreviated tail.’ 

“*Whew! ew! ew! ew!’ whistled Mr. Lillywhite and looking 
very grave, said, ‘I tell you how it is young man—I neverdruv a more 
ignorant chap in my life. You'd better get off at the fust stage ups 
take a yeller and §° back to your crammer—for I’m blowed if the 
have you at Oxford. Now mind what I say—that gray oss is called 
the near leader, and what you calls a ‘ brivated tail,’ is a short dock. 
Never call it by no other name again.” ~ 

***Why do you call it a near leader when it’s the farthest horse 
from you?’ I ventured to ask, after a quarter of an hour of feeling 
ashamed of my ignorance. 

“*« Why, you knows nuffin! You see those two osses are called the 
near osses, becos they runs next the near side of the road, and these two 
osses is called the off osses becos they run on the side as the driver 
gets off of.’ 

**] did not venture any more remarks until we got to the place 
po re — to change horses, when I asked him if he would take a 

ale. 

* * Mach obliged to you, sir—never drink malt liquor, it’s the most 
sleep-bringing-oningest thing as is—I always haves sixpenn’orth of cold 
without at every stage, and if any gen’elman likes to make a shilling’s- 
worth of it all the way up, I never objects.’ 

“*T paid for his brandy-and-water, and had a glass of very excellent 
Staffordshire ale myself, and we got on much better afterwards, though 
I limited my inquiries to the localities ; such as * Whose house is that ?” 
and ‘ What —— is this?” But after two or three stoppages with 
corresponding colds without and glasses of ale, which gradually got 
worse as we drew nearer Oxfordshire, I began to question him upon 
Oxford matters, and amongst other things, asked him what necessaries 
he should advise me to bring up with me when I came into residence. { 

We were then dragging Long Compton-hill, and I did not get any 
answer until we got to the bottom, and he ulled up for the skid to be 
taken off, when he told me ‘ never to interfere with a man when he was 
driving down a steep hill, full inside and out, with a heavy load on the 
top, becos the politest of ‘em could not stand it, ’specially when the 
roads was slippery, and no hold for the skid.’ 
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ss When we were on the level ground, I begged to ‘ move the pre- 
vious question,’ touching the necessaries. 
‘«¢ Why you see I’m always ready to put a young man in the right 
way, and I'll just give you the result of my ’quaintance with Oxford 
life. You must have two pair of mufiies.’ Ww 
‘¢* Muffles! what are they ?’ 
‘¢ *¢ Boxing-gloves, to be sure—but you know well enough ; I saw you 
uaring at the oss-keeper last stage, and as you came from Rother- 
wick you know all about that, [so don’t go for to gammon me. Well 
then, two pair of files with masks and gloves to match. If you’re a 
real cricketer, and mean to join the Bullingdon, of course you'll bring 
your own bat. You shoot, of course? becos if you do and haven’t a 
double, my friend Sykes is your man—ticks for ever, and never duns. 
Then for fishing, I suppose you’ve got all right—if not, Loder and 
Gunner will put you in place—they tick too—never recommend a 
gen’elman to a man as doesn’t. Any thingin the dog line Tom Sharps 
or Webb can supply—only ’inember, they don’t tick for 
they ain’t recoverable in the vice-chancellor’s court. But if you want 
an out-and-out pinter or setter, just give me a nint, I always look out 
for master, and many a good one I’ve picked up forhim. You see I 
rub my boots with a little ile of aniseed, and somehow the dogs follow 
me, and then poor things after they’ve run alongside the coach a few 
miles, they get leg-weary, so out of compassion to the poor dumb 
animals, | take ‘em up and give ’em a lift in the fore-boot. Then if 
you are in the fancy line at all, I've got a few bulls and half-breds 
at walk, at Early-bottom, and elsewhere, and can give you the office 
when a fight is going to come off—but do you ever back a pigeon ? I’ve 
got sich a breed of carriers; and as for fantails, I won’t turn my back 
on any man ; all sixteen feathers in their tails, neither more nor less— 
but don’t take my word for it—just get beyond Maudlin turnpike-gate, 
and tell Spooner, who works this coach to Maidenhead, that you are 
going to see my fantails at Early-bottom, and he’ll frank you _ day 
—only you must stand brandy-and-water at every public—he pulls up 
regularly, but loses no time, as he slacks his hand over the levels, Then 
i want a few rats, and a badger now and then—you can’t do 
tter than go to Webb, he’s always a handsome assortment of we 
ones. For pigeon-shooting, Boyce is the best man—fee him well 
he’ll pinch your birds without any body seeing him, and make your 
match safe. You hunt of course 2’ 
*‘ I was afraid to say I had never tried it, so nodded, and he continued, 
“*<« Well, if I was you, I wouldn’t bring my own osses up—there’ll 
always be a screw loose. Goto my friend Isaac, or Kickum, they’ll use 
ye well and never dun you; but make a bargain beforehand, as that 
eeps all on the square, and saves jostling when you come to a settlement.” 
“* But I must leave off now and write again to-morrow, as I am just 
going to lunch with one of our men. I could not eat any breakfast, 
but feel rather peckish now, and fancy that I can make play at a couple 
of wild ducks and a dish of snipes. After lunch we are going to lark 
to Woodstock, to view the gloveresses. So adieu, till next post. 
‘* Yours truly, 
“C, Winker.” 
(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICI AN.*—No. IV. 


ON THE NATURE, THE CAUSES, AND THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


“¢ Vite summa brevis s nos vetat inchoare longam.” ay 
om Hon Can, L. 1, Od. 4, 
“ All my whole life being but death’s preface, | 
My sleep but at the next door.” 
Fietcuer’s Pitcrim, Act ii., Sc. 2. 


Norwirustanp1ne the truth clothed in these quotations—mnotwith- 
standing life is often little more than a chronic malady, mankind feel 
an insuperable aversion to part with it. But, if dangers always more 
or less overshadow the path of life, many of them are assuredly. of our 
own creation. This need not be ;—by relieving ourselves of the causes 
of threatened evil, our forward prospect, instead of presenting coming 
events chequering the future, in such a manner as to make us dread 
that much is to be endured and little to be enjoyed, will be found 
strewed with many a flower which is now hidden by the haze of appre- 
hension. : 

I was led to these reflections on examining the table of mortality for 
the metropolis, issued by the General Register-office, for the week ending 
the 28th of March, of the present year. It informs us that the number 
of deaths from Consumption is one hundred and fifty-one, ina mortality of 
one thousand and thirteen ;—a most appalling proportion, being nearly 
one in every six, and five-sevenths of the deaths from all causes, in- 
cluding old age and violent deaths.+ 

When we reflect that the victims of this merciless Destroyer are 
chiefly those newly ushered upon the stage of busy and active life; 
those who have just completed studies intended to fit them to sustain 
honourably their parts in the great drama of society, and who have 
rationally looked forward to a long course of useful exertion, and not 
a few who, in the fervour of creative imagination, have dared to. lift their 
eyes above this transitory scene: when we reflect, also, that. they 
are the best and most amiable of our species; the ardent and. keenly 
susceptible sons and daughters of genius; the beautiful, the delicate, 
the sympathetic, in a word, the flowers of the world, who thus fall, 
in the dewy morning of their career, before the scythe of the mower. 
Such being the case, we cannot avoid inquiring, Are there no means of 
staying this overwhelming torrent of destruction? In reply, we must 
admit, that when Consumption has once closely invaded the citadel of 
life, and actually intrenched itself even in one of its outposts, all the 
efforts of human skill, directed by the most consummate knowledge, 
have hitherto proved unavailing to dislodge the foe. _ It is only when 
discovered afar off, and met in his distant approach, that this enemy 
of life can be combated with any rational anticipation of success. 





. meee from No. cexxx., page 271. rit 
t There is some consolation that this proportion, t as it is, does not nearly equal 
that.which existed half a century ago; but the , Heweaber is only among the = 


orders of society; among the middle and the upper ranks the proportion has in- 
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To drop metaphor, this disease, although when confirmed it cannot 
be cured, yet, it may be successfully warded off,-when its tendency 
is early detected in the constitution. Such being the case, does it 
admit of a question whether the dread that may be awakened by un- 
veiling the characteristics which denote a tendency to the disease, or 
the benefit which must follow a knowledge of the exciting causes, and 
of the means of destroying the influence of these, be greatest? If it be 
the duty of those who see, to re out the dangers which lie in the path 
of the blind, there can be only one opinion respecting the course which 
should be adopted ; and with this conviction I intend to detail, in in- 
telligible langaage, those features of the malady, which will enable it 
to be recognised by parents; for, in disease, as in war, it is only by 
possessing a correct knowledge of the strength and the character of an 
enemy that we can collect and marshal our forces for the encounter ; and, 
if not to overcome, to afford, at least, the best chance of resisting suc- 
cessfully his attack. By thus enabling the disease to be recognised, and 
displaying the insidious manner of its invasion, the public.will be pre- 
pared to estimate the value of the means proposed for securing immu- 
nity from its approach, leaving to the physician to combat the malady 
when it is actually present; urging, at the same time, this truth upon 
the attention of the patient and his friends—that folly is not more op- 
posed to wisdom than the modern empiric to the true physician. 

The most efficient mode of examining the subject is probably the 
following :—1. to explain what the disease is; 2. to point out the con- 
stitutions most liable to its attack ; 3. to inquire how much is due to 
hereditary transmission; 4. how’much to improper diet, deficient 
exercise, impure air, errors in clothing, education, rte aa alter- 
nations of temperature and climate, in developing the disease; and, 
finally, to suggest the means of counteracting these deleterious in- 
fluences. 

In the first place, Consumption is too generally regarded as merely a 
disease of the lungs, instead of a constitutional affection. 

In some instances, ‘although fortunately few, the disease is coeval 
with birth. Like the rosebud in which the cankerworm is nurtured, 
which unfolds its blushing loveliness for a short space and fades, 
the infant is born to struggle through a painful existence for a few brief 
months, to languish, and to die. On the other hand, in many, the tend- 
ency to the disease is merely impressed upon the habit by hereditary 
transmission ; but it does not show itself for years, its developgnieat re- 
quiring the presence of certain exciting causes, the most common of 
which is a neglected cold. Ina third class, neither of the parents have 
laboured under either consumption, or a tendency to it, but one or the 
other has been the victim of some derangement of health, which has 
worn down the vigour of the frame, and entailed upon their offspring 
a constitution susceptible of diseased action, and thence fitted for the 
formation of tubercles, the germs of Consumption. In such a habit, 
the: malady for the first time makes its appearance; and, if the indi- 
vidual marry, it becomes hereditary. But long before it is perceived, 
in either of the last-mentioned instances, the disease has existed, and 
has been slowly and insidiously advancing; the cold has only awakened 
it into greater activity, and rendered the symptoms obvious which 
were before latent or doubtful. 











from the progress which it has made. , 
are we to nise the Sere oneal in the data echigad t 
an ysical of » complexion, or c m or 
pm which should lead 2 to suspect its existence, and to take mea- 
sures to anticipate and prevent its development ? . 

In attempting such a description, it is to be regretted that the pictute 
may blanch the cheek of many a fond and doting mother, who, secretly 
exulting in the opening beauties of her infant offspring, contemplates in the 
budding promise of the present the ripened perfection of the future. A 
blissful vision, too often, alas! never to be realized. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, whilst the errors in the physical education of the body, 
and the hot-bed preternatural forcing of the intellectual faculties which 
now prevail, shai contions to influence the higher ranks of the com- 
munity. But, if the picture shall rouse the attention of parents to a 
more rational mode of educating their children, both physically and 
mentally, and shall thereby produce a _— abatement of the preva- 
lence of Consumption in every class of society, then will the temporary 
alarm weigh as a straw in the balance against the advantages which 
must result. 

2. The constitution in which the predisposition to Consumption lurks, 
is that which physiologists term the tuberculous, from the seeds of the 
disease, if 1 may employ such a term, being pale, yellowish, round, 
opaque bodies (tubercles), which are separated from the blood in a 
diseased condition of the habit, and deposited in various parts of the 
body. When they cause pulmonary consumption, they first slowly de- 
range the breathing function by their accumulation in the lungs, and 
next destroy the organization of these organs by the change which they 
themselves undergo after they are awakened into activity. Cold, pro- 
ducing cough, or any form of inflammation of the lungs; croup; 
hooping-cough’; and fevers, either general or those accompanied with 
affections of the skin, such as scarlet fever, and measles ; and a variety 
of other circumstances, to be afterwards mentioned, are the chief ex- 
citing causes which rouse latent tubercles in the lungs to a state of 
activity capable of inducing Consumption. But let us now inquire— 
What are the a characters which indicate the tubercu- 

lous constitution 

It is only when the disease is hereditary that these physiognomical 
characters are very striking; and, as this hereditary transmission is 

undoubted, and involves some curious matter of inquiry, it may not be 
improper, before describing the features of the tuberculous con- 
stitution, to offer a few brief remarks respecting this source of con- 


3. Without referring to the causes which effect the transmission of 
ange epg the body, or of disposition, mind, and temper, 
parent to child, it is equally well ascertained that morbid actions, 
and consequent diseased productions, existing in ts, are continued 
in their . Now, if we admit that the blood is the general 
pabulum of the various textures and organs of the animal body, it’ is 
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easy to conceive, that this fluid, already so changed in its healthy cha- 
rater as to et end vitiate the eens of the te | ae! Pa 
tive proeess produce organs in the offspring equally and di 

ing in function from those which are originally npn It ia true that 
the very organs which form the blood are those to which it gave exist- 
ence; but if a certain action of these be essential for the formation of 
healthy blood, and this latter is equally requisite for the formation of 
sound organs, the influence of each upon the other is so obvious as to 
lead us to comprehend, although obscurely, the hereditary transmission 
of diseased fluids, as well as an unusual or morbid condition of the 
solids, It is not necessary to imagine the introduction of foreign 
mene into the blood, to operate as poisons, such as occasion infectious 

iseases. 

If this view of the subject be correct; if transmitted peculiarities of 
form, and even of mind, come daily under observation, it is not incon- 
gruous to presume that deviations in the structure of individual organs 
will react upon the functions not only of the altered organs them- 
selves, but of the whole system ; and will, consequently, produce results 
of amorbid description, transmissible to progeny. These phenomena 
are strikingly displayed in consumption. 

It has been well ascertained that when an infant is born with tu- 
bercles already deposited in the lungs, that one or both parents are 
labouring under Consumption in an advanced stage. When one parent 
only is thus affected it is most commonly the mother. 

i the infant, however, may not be born with tubercles, but merely 
with a tendency in the system to take on that condition which favours 
their formation, and consequently generates Consumption: in this case, 
as already stated, the parent, or parents, may not be’actually labouring 
under Consumption, but ey have the same tendency; or may be 
suffering under some other disease of a debilitating nature. But al- 
though Consumption may never be enveloped in them, nevertheless, 
it may appear in their offspring. This deviation from direct succes- 
sive transmission is a fact inexplicable, but undoubted. It is, also, 
a still more remarkable fact that the disease may occur, and may even 
prove fatal to several children in the same family, and yet the others 
escape; whilst no evidence of even the smallest tendency to it is 
discoverable in either parent. It is vain to attempt to lift the veil 
which obscures this deviation from the direct successive transmission of 
the disease ; but although the discrepancy cannot be explained, yet, the 
fact ought not to be lost sight of ; as it leads to the consideration of the 
more important question—How far may such a breach in the chain of 
transmission be taken advantage of for restoring the primary or healthy 
condition of the system ? | 

The diseases which civilization and the cultivation of the intellect 
chiefly entail upon mankind are those of the 6 sae organs; and it 
is impossible that a function so important as digestion, so intimately 
connected with nutrition and assimilation, can long exist without in- 
ducing such a state of the general system as will predispose either to 
tuberculous formations in the individuals themselves, or, at all events, 
favour that tendency in their offspring. The principal causes which 
induce indigestion, and lead to the subsequent results just mentioned, 
are sedentary habits and occupations; the anxieties incident to an 
artificial state of society, and depressing passions, The commonest 
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habits of civilization, also, have a certain influence in producing these 
results. This remark is strikingly illustrated in the agence of 
consumption papeng. Hoe tribes of the North American Indians who 
have discontinued their migratory habits and who now live in villages. 
As long as they occupied their hunting-grounds, and depended chiefly 
upon the chase, they were unacquainted with Consumption ; but since 
they have been reclaimed from the savage state, the disease is as fre- 
quent amongst them as amongst their white brethren, and it is as cer- 
tainly entailed upon ee pee 

‘From these facts we deduce the necessity of adopting such measures 
in the rearing of children, and in education, as shall lessen, or wholly 
subvert, the predisposition to Consumption in an early period of life. To 
secure such a point, and to invigorate the rising generation, are the 
only methods of destroying permanently the hereditary tendency to this 
merciless disease ; for, like the parasitic plants in an orchard, which 
are seen to fix themselves most abundantly upon the feeblest trees, the 
experience of all observing physicians, in every age, has confirmed the 
fact that consumption never attacks the vigorous and the truly healthful. 
The manner in which this desirable conservative condition is to be se- 
cured shall be hereafter investigated ; let us, in the mean time, return 
to the consideration of the question, what are the physiognomical cha- 
racters of the tuberculous constitution ? 

_. These, even in. the hereditarily predisposed, necessarily vary in 
childhood according to the temperament, complexion, and other circum- 

cumstances connected with the individual; but the following may be 

ee as those which are most likely to enable us to recognise the 
isease : 

The infant is generally large, but its flesh is less firm than that of a 
healthy child; the countenance is pale and pasty, and the skin, in fair 
children, presents an unnatural waxy-white appearance, with large 
conspicuous veins, whilst in dark children it is unusually sallow and 
coarse. In fair children the features are often beautiful, the eyes are 
full, and protruding, with large pupils, shaded by long eyelashes, which 
give a soft, placid expression to the countenance, such as afterwards, if 
the child be a female and survives, js the most fascinating charm in the 
loveliness of woman. In dark-complexioned children the features are 
also sometimes regular, the eye dark and expressive, and the skin thin 
and delicate; but, more commonly in children of this complexion, the 
features are less regular than in fair children, and the upper lip*is thick. 

_ If the disease has made some progress during the infantile period of 
life, the growth of the body is often irregular, and unsteady, and some 
parts are more developed than others. The head is sometimes dispro- 
portionably large; the limbs, also, are occasionally large and clumsy, 
or they are too slender for the size of the body, and have large joints. 

But these deviations are not always present: the parts of the body, 
on the contrary, as the individuals pass from infancy to youth, are not 
only regularly developed, but they often possess unusual symmetry ; 
nevertheless, in such instances, there is a defect of healthy firmness 
and vigour ; the body is soon fatigued, and there is an expression of 
languor, not onl in the face, but, as it were, diffused over the whole 
eri. Be c — ri apc —_ any acute disease from which 

) tT, grow alterw so rapidly as to acquire the appellation 
of “ overgrown boys or girls.” — one 
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As in the physical constitution, the mental faculties in those here- 
ditarily predisposed to Consumption also exhibit diversity in their 
development ; they are sometimes premature, displaying gréat quick- 
ness of apprehension, acute sensibility, and, as it were, an. acti 
aptitude for every acquirement of a refined or tasteful . 
Such, especially, is the case in those who display characteri of 
the sanguine temperament; namely, a fair, thin skin, and a florid 
complexion, with much activity of body: on the contrary, in those 
of the opposite temperament, the melancholic, the mental faculties 
are as dull and torpid as the corporeal functions are languid. 

At this ‘early period tubercular Consumption in the lungs is less 
common than in the glands, especially those of the bowels ; indicated 
by a tumid stomach, emaciation of the limbs, and hectic fever. This 
variety is less perilous, and more frequently cured, than the disease 
seated in the lungs. 

But it is after the period of maturity that the consumptive tendency 
displays itself most strikingly, in the hereditarily predisposed. The 
fair, thin skin, traversed by large blue veins; the clear, delicate com- 
plexion, light silky hair, and full blue eyes, with their pearly lustre 
on the one hand; or the coarse swarthy skin, swollen countenance, 
and tumid upperlip, sallow complexion, and dark hair on the other; are 
more remarkable at this age than in infancy or childhood. When either 
of these states of the body display themselves, whether suddenly or by 
slow degrees, especially between seventeen and twenty-five years of age 
in females, and between twenty and thirty-five in males, we may either 
prognosticate the rapid advancement of Consumption, or pronounce 
that the disease has already fixed itself in the lungs. 

It is under such a condition of body that the elements of those sub- 

stances named tubercles are formed in the blood, and the substances 
themselves deposited in the lungs, to produce Consumption. The 
digestive organs, previously affected from want of free circulation in the 
venous system connected with the liver, the stomach, and the bowels, 
become still more deranged; the nutrition of the body is consequentl 
incomplete, the assimilation of the food into its substance is impeded, 
and the whole functions of the glandular system are disturbed. As the 
tuberculous matter continues to be deposited in the lungs, the functions 
of these important organs are interrupted, and that state which, in medical 
language, is named congestion supervenes; the heart consequently be- 
comes oppressed, the circulation enfeebled, and the general frame is 
brought into a state in which cold, or the slightest exciting cause, 
will immediately light up the disease in the breathing CrEnee The, 
tubercles being thus called into activity, enlarge, soften, ulcerate, and 
break down the pulmonary tissue. The matter thus formed, although 
partly expectorated, yet is also partly absorbed into the blood, hectic 
fever is thereby induced ; and, this becoming stronger and stronger, | 
wears down all the powers of the constitution, and hurries on the fatal 
termination. ; 
_ But Consumption, even after it has truly been awakened into activity 
in the hereditarily predisposed, is slow and insidious in its progress. The 
mean duration of the disease has been calculated to be about twenty- 
three months, but it is only in the last five or six months that the disease 
displays its energy. Much depends, however, on the advantages which 
May.—vou. Lix. NO. CCXXXIII. I 
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the sufferers enjoy in respect to medical treatment, diet, and regimen, 
in hastening or retarding the fatal issue. 

It is this slow and insidious advancement of consumption in its early 
stage which lulls the alarms of mothers and relatives, and frequently 
prevents the adoption of measures which, had they been resorted to in 
sufficient time, might not only have checked the present progress of the 
disease, but might have gone far to destroy the condition of habit 
which favours its return. 

A young lady, with the hereditary constitution which I have depicted, 
but who has happily enjoyed the advantages of free exercise, fresh 
air, regular hours, and plain diet in the country, and, consequently, 
has hitherto possessed good health, is taken to the metropolis to spend 
her first season of gaiety; or, as the term is, ‘‘to come out.” Let us 
suppose her adorned with beauty and elegance of form, — by 
the clearness of a skin which rivals the ivory in whiteness, faintly pen- 
cilled with blue, and eyes, the subdued lustre of which beams from 
beneath the shading canopy of long, dark eyelashes, and that general 
expression of softness and yielding gentleness so irresistibly attractive 
in the loveliest of her sex. Such a creature is undoubtedly formed to 


be admired : 


“Who hath not paused while beauty’s pensive eye 
Ask’d from his heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own’d, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ?”* 


Her mother’s heart exults in contemplating the attentions and adora- 
tion which are lavished upon her, she renews her youth and lives again 
in her child, and only feels truly happy when she sees her in situations to 
command admiration. Thence the opera, the theatre, the ball-room, and 
the crowded party consume her evenings, whilst she remains in bed the 
greater part of the day, and only rises to take a drive in the park, and 
to dress for fresh conquests, or to sustain anew the weakening influ- 
ence of the previous night’s fatigues. But amidst this excitement, 
which at first seems to add a richer glow to the rose upon her cheek, 
and a more brilliant lustre to her eye, the germ of consumption is 
gaining vigour unperceived, and beginning to display itself, whilst as 
- nO suspicion is entertained of its existence. She soon feels a 
istlessness and languor to which she was formerly a stranger, but it 
awakens no alarm in her parent, nor does she consider herself ill, 
amt she has a slight cough, with some shortness of breathing, in- 
creased on the slightest exertion. “ She has been always short-breathed 
and liable to cold :”—thus she flatters herself into a conviction of freedom 
from disease, and continues to expose herself to the deleterious influ- 
ences which originated the symptoms. 

These, however, although overlooked by the ordinary observer, yet when 
taken @ conjunction with her constitutional formation, clearly indicate 
to the eye of the physician the actual presence of tubercular consumption 
in her frame. Itis only, however, when the cough becomes more trouble- 
some, and the breathing is hurried, even when the sufferer is at rest ; 
when the pulse is quick, the sleep disturbed, and she awakens bathed 
in perspiration ; when the countenance is altered from its hue of health 


* Pleasares of Hope. 
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to a _ soar the coral of the lip meee by a apm warned 
the brilliancy of the eye chan toa du tint, and general 
emaciation begins to display ile that his salsa: 4 requested. Too 
often, although there is yet no pain of the chest, no expectoration, no 
spitting of blood, the fate of the victim is sealed, and ‘* without any in- 
creased activity of the symptoms,” to employ the language of a judi- 
cious writer on this disease, ‘‘ such a patient may sink under an attack 
of diarrhea, and a fainting-fit unexpectedly terminate the scene.’”’* 

But the disease approaches often more rapidly and with a much 
bolder aspect. All the symptoms speedily succeed each other; cough 
and expectoration, hectic fever, morning perspirations, diarrhea, and 
dissolution, happening in the short space of a few weeks. The disease, 
however, in such cases has generally been slowly but ns pro- 
gressing, and has only required the excitement of a cold, or over-fatigue 
to rouse it into this frightful activity. These, however, are exceptions 
to the general slow progress of the disease. 

In more advanced life, Consumption may be advancing for years with- 
out being detected. A slight cough only occurs at night, and in the 
morning after any unusual exertion, and the person appears somewhat 
out of health, This condition increases during winter; but he again 
recovers in the summer months, especially if he makes a tour or leaves" 
town to reside in the country. ‘‘ He is delicate, dyspeptic, or he is not in 
robust health ; alittle country air will soon restore him,” are the remarks 
of his friends, with which his own opinion coincides. He rides or walks 
in the morning, avoids night air, lives temperately ; and, if his lot be 
cast in a raok of life which will permit him to guard himself from ex- 
posure to cold, and to obtain proper medical advice, the disease may still 
progress at this slow pace for many years. Ifthe individual be a female, 
and in any degree hysterical, the cough is said to be “ purely nervous; 
something has occurred to agitate her mind ; it will soon disappear, and 
the cough depart with it.” But if an attack of catarrh, rheumatism, or 
fever of an inflammatory kind, from any cause, occurs ; or if some indis- 
cretion in clothing, or irregularity either in diet or exertion is com- 
mitted, the disease then displays its usual symptoms and runs its ordi- 
nary course. Thence such a state of latent disease is far from being 
devoid of peril. The fear of alarming the sufferer, however, too often 
restrains friends from recommending professional advice in such cases, 
and when it is advised, it comes too late to be useful; a life is thus sa- 
crificed at the shrine of Prudence. It is true that consumptive patients 
are very jealous of being interrogated respecting their complaints; they 
indulge in a species of self-deception; like the poor savage who shut 
his eyes that he might not be seen—they persuade themselves that they 
may escape the evil which threatens them by averting their eyes from 
it. They become, indeed, highly nervous; while hope is fondly nur- 
tured, they are keenly alive to the slightest circumstance which indi- 
cates any augmentation of the complaint, and this keeps pace With the 
increasing bodily debility; yet the mental vigour often remains unim- 
paired till within a day or two of death. 

Such is the general view of the commencement, the progress, and 





* Sir James Clark—Cyclopadia of Practical Medicine, vol. iv.,p. 277. 
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ination of pulmonary Consumption in those predisposed to the 
—— mie soe” lay iveelf in individuals who Ses bey ott ea 
tendency, and, for the first time, be established ina family. If it be im- 
portant to point out the signs which indicate its existence in the 
i , it is not less so to trace the causes which can produce the 
malady in those free from any ordinary liability to its attack. 

4. In childhood, consumption may appear in a child born healthy, and 
of the healthiest parents, if it be imperfectly or improperly nourished, 
either at the breast or by the spoon ; more especially, in the latter case, if 
the food be too thick and indigestible for the infantile stomach; or if 
the infant be deprived of pure air and exercise, and cleanliness be 
neglected. Instead of the round, firm limbs, which indicated health at 
birth, the arms and legs become emaciated and flabby, the skin is pale 
and pasty, and the stomach tumid. Even in more advanced childhood, 
bad food, close, ill-ventilated apartments, and defect in cleanliness, seden- 
tary occupations, or premature mental exertion, will change a vigorous, 
blooming child, into a pale, sickly boy or girl; and tuberculous 
disease, in some form or another, will supervene. As the body be- 
comes fully developed, these and similar causes operate less power- 
fully on the healthy system, but, nevertheless, they have a considerable 
influence ; indeed, no period of life can be passed without a liability to 
‘ consumption, if the causes which are likely to produce tuberculous de- 
posits be present. Let us now inquire what these are, and examine 
them a little in detail. Few of them operate alone ; and, therefore, in 
tracing their influence it must always be recollected that the extent of 
their deleterious power is modified by the closeness with which each 
operates in conjunction with one or other of its fellows. 

5. a. The first of these causes is inadequate nourishment. To main- 
tain the health of the body, and, consequently, to enable it to resist the 
deposition of tubercles, it must be properly nourished ; but this does 
not apply solely to the defective supply of food, for the same results, 
itmperfect assimilation, follow an excess of aliment, as well as an inade- 
quate supply. 

man may be starved amidst the most luxurious abundance as 
readily as when extreme destitution surrounds him. Food, indeed, in 
excess, or too exciting, is a frequent cause of tubercular affections. From 
the continued excitement of excess, the fluids which the glands are destined 
to form are vitiated ; the functions they are intended to fulfil are conse- 
quently inadequately performed ; the elementsof the blood are changed; 
and new productions, among which are tubercles, are generated ; and, as 
has been already described, these are separated from the blood, and 
deposited either in the lungs or in some other organs. The child of 
the poor man becomes cachectic, from the defective supply, and the 
coarse, indigestible nature of his food ; the heir of a dukedom falls into 
the same condition, from the unrestricted quantity and the stimulating 
quality of his diet. Consumption is the sequence of both these causes. 

“ Living fast,” indeed, like friction on a wheel, tends to abridge the 
probable duration of life under every-circumstance, Intemperance, in 
particular, spins the vital thread so fine that it snaps with the smallest 
stress. If temperance in wine, and other fermented liquors be proper 
in the healthy, it is doubly so in those predisposed to Consumption. 
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Temperance is not incompatible with the most active habits of life. 
Demosthenes drank only water ; and Ceesar seems also to have confined 
himself to that simple beverage. Wine, when taken in excess, indeed, 
operates like poison ; it exhausts the powers of the body ; and by ener- 
vating the system, renders it peculiarly susceptible to Consumption. 
The premature death of the intemperate is almost proverbial. It was 
well remarked by Montesquieu, that excess in wine excites phrensy in 
hot countries, and in cold climates renders men stupid. But were this 
the only result of intemperance, it would matter little to many: thou- 
sands would be ready to join in the strain 


——“ Give me sacke, old sacke, boys, 
To make the muses merry. 

The life of mirth, and the joy of the earth, 
Is a cup of good old sherry,”* 


did Death, at the same moment, stare them in the face: but the 
punishment of intemperate indulgence follows transgression like its 
shadow ; and although slow and insidious in its operation, yet it seldom 
fails to lighten up Consumption in the frame. If life is protracted it 
can be regarded as little more than a semivital existence. 

6. Nothing aids the deleterious influence of imperfect or improper 
food in debilitating the body, and producing Consumption in the unpre- 
disposed, so effectually as deficient exercise; indeed, without an ade- 
quate quantity of bocily exercise there can be no sound health: it dis- 
tributes the blood to every part of the frame, equalizes the balance of 
the circulation, promotes nutrition, and contributes to the general 
growth of the body, and the development of its different parts. The 
advantages of it are obviously displayed -in -the unrestrained sports of 
boys; firmness of muscle, free development and growth, vigour, and 
health of both body and mind are the results. The restriction from 
free exercise in girls, and the over-refinement which implies indecorum 
in admitting it, are equally observable in the opposite condition of the 
habit which these restraints induce ; thence the pallid complexions, the 
sickly constitutions and the shadowy forms, which we too frequently 
perceive in the marshalled ranks of female boarding-schools. 

The sedentary habits which the study of the elegant accomplishments 
cultivated in the higher order of schools demands, add still to the evil ; 
and as long as the present injudicious system prevails, it is vain to an- 
ticipate the probability of a termination of those sacrifices of health on 
the altar of Refinement which are daily occurring. What are the conse- 
quences of overstraining the mental energies and the confinements and 
sedentary occupations of growing girls? Cough, and hurried breathing, 
palpitation, curvature of the spine, defective digestion, hysteria, and 
finally mesenteric if not pulmonary Consumption. From exactly similar 
causes, the healthy, vigorous boy, transformed into a too ardent stu- 
dent, falls a victim to the same merciless disease. But I am antici- 
pating my remarks on education as a source of pulmonary consump- 
tion. . 

In urging the deleterious influence of inefficient exercise, it must not 
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* Pasquil’s Pabirastia, 1619. 
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be forgotten that excessive exertion, even in the form of amusement, is 
not less injurious to health than Saator eomtey and that both should 
be apportioned to the age, the strength of bodily frame, and the consti- 
tution of the individual. No axiom is more true than the remark that 
“ fatigue is not exercise.” 
“ Motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller.”* 


I was last year consulted by a young gentleman of an athletic form 
of body for palpitation of ‘the heart, attended with a short cough and 
failure of strength. He was the son of healthy parents and he had 
himself enjoyed an exuberance of health, until a few months previous 
to my visiting him. He informed me that he attributed his disease to over- 
exertion in a rowing-match, and the opinion was correct. On examining 
his chest I detected both enlargement and over-action of the heart 
(hypertrophy), and tubercular ulceration in the upper part of the left 
lung. The treatment which, had it been earlier resorted to, might have 
proved salutary, was too late to prevent the fatal issue of the disease : 
ten days afterwards I was again requested to see him, and arrived only 
in time to witness his death from the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
lungs. A.T. T. 








REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TRANSLATION, WITH 
SPECIMENS OF GERMAN LYRIC POETRY.}—NO. III. 


BY J. H. MERIVALE, ESQ. 


_I nave hitherto been prevented, by various avocations of a very 
different nature, from the further performance of the intention an- 
nounced, and partly executed, in two former numbers of this year’s 
Magazine (those for January and March respectively), of illustrating 

principles of translation by specimens from the German lyric 
— The design is perhaps altogether too daring for a novice in the 
erman language and in German jliterature ; and J have accordingly 
found it necessary to devote some time towards improving my qualifi- 
cation in both respects, previous to any thing like a regular recom- 
mencement of my projected series. But, in the mean time, I have been 
favoured by my ingenious, though in some respects unlucky correspon- 
dent, Mr. Shannon (the now self-revealed author of a volume mys- 
tifically entitled “‘ Arnaldo, Gaddo, and other unacknowledged poems, 
by Lord Byron and some of his contemporaries”){, with a copy of his 
mystifying ublication ; and this, in addition to many very distinguished 
merits of poetical order, contains, in the second portion of it, 
by way of preface to ten cantos printed as a specimen of an intended 


* Love's Labour's Lost. 


FIt Continued from No. ccxxzi., page $72. The complete title- is as follows: 
Me gence Gaddo; -~ other unacknowledged Pooms. By Lord Byron, and some of 
G emboli amees ollected by Odoardo Volpi, Dublin, Wakeman; London, 
¢ See March number, p. 330. 
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translation of the entire ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” such ample confirma- 
tion-of the views entertained and expressed by myself on “ the Art of 
Poetical Translation,” that I cannot refrain from requesting the inser- 
tion of some passages in aid of my own suggested opinions. 

After observing that ‘‘ English literature has been already in 
some degree enriched with one translation of ‘ the Comedy,’ ” 
by which he means Mr. Cary’s, not, it seems, having that of Mr. 
Wright immediately before him, though he afterwards proceeds to notice 
it also : the veiled author thus proceeds under his assumed style and 


title of ‘‘ Odoardo Volpi::” 


‘To me it appears to be an imperative duty of a translator to copy, 
as far as possible, not only the imagery of his prototype, but likewise 
to convey as clear an idea of the manner of his original—especially if 
that manner be remarkably appropriate to the subject treated. Now 
there never was an author whose manner was more peculiar to himself, 
or more fitting for his subject, than that of Dante, and I think every 

rson of taste, who is acquainted with the great poem of the Florentine, 
will readily acknowledge that the Tertian Rhyme in which it is written 
possesses a solemn harmony and grandeur of cadence which impart, 
as it were, an oracular dignity to the verse ; and that this is, of course, 
the best form which the poet could possibly have selected in the com- 
position of his sacred allegory.” 

“There is, besides, another quality in the poem of Dante which 
should, I think, have prevented his translator from making such a 
choice,” viz., that of blank verse for the medium of translation. 

‘¢ It is, most truly, a Gothic poem: in other words, it is a. 
characteristic of the middle age in which it was produced, when all 
poems of all kinds were written in rhyme, and long before the invention 
of blank verse in modern language. If an Italian were to render the 

try of Chaucer or of Spenser into versi sciolti, I imagine that his 
ad taste in doing so would be very evident to his English readers; and 

yet the different kinds of rhyme in which these poets have written, are 
much less fitly adapted to the subjects they have chosen, than is the 
Tertian Rhyme to the subject of Dante, whose form bears the same re- 
lation to the classic remains, as a Gothic cathedral has to a Grecian 
temple. It was probably the great difficulty of this intricate species of 
thyme which deterred Mr. Cary from endeavouring to bring the great 
Tuscan before us, clad in the dark but embroidered garments which he 
wore, rather than in a scanty and inappropriate imitation of the classic 
robes of antiquity ; one, in fact, not possessing the ample folds and 
graceful flow of the ancient, nor the rich adornments of the romantic 
garb. And I confess that, even after I had versified some cantos of 
the following translation, I was, from the same consideration, about to 
relinquish the task I had undertaken, when I was urged by particular 
circumstances to proceed asI had commenced. Jn doing so, I have 
been really surprised to find the obstacles to my attempt disappear in 
@ great degree.” : 

I have marked this last sentence for printing in italics, because it 
so remarkably corresponds with the result of my own experience—that 
experience having taught me the folly of being deterred by seeming 
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difficulties in the structure of the English language from attempting 
even so formidable a task as the translation of Dante in corresponding 
metre. I feel, on the contrary, inclined (after making no inconsiderable 
trial) to pronounce it the most easy, as well as the most-satisfactory, 
mode of transfusing into our own vernacular dialect the sense and 
spirit of the original ; and I am the more inclined to lament that my 
friend, Mr. Wright,* who possesses the undeniable merit of both under- 
standing and feeling his author, did not (as he might have done almost 
at the outset of his great undertaking) follow my suggestion of abid- 
ing by the Terza Rima. Of this I am at least certain—that he will 
not deny me the credit of having endeavoured to enforce it upon him 
before I myself made the experiment. At present I shall merely add, 
that I still think an entire version of this great poem in the metre of 
the original, a great desideratum in English literature—that, with more 
years, and more abundant leisure before me, it is one which I would 
not have shrunk from attempting, and that Mr. Shannon, who has given 
abundant proof of his own qualification for this “ labour of love,” ought 
(I think) on every account to be urged to its completion in the style in 
which he has already commenced it—with however only one reserya- 
tion—namely, of a protest which I find myself bound distinctly to enter 
against his doctrine of assonance in substitution for rhyme—a doctrine 
which, though he may have persuaded himself that it is founded on 
ew ar he will, I am certain, have to regret the promulgation of (at 
east if he persists in the attempt to practise it) as being too violently 
opposed to the orthodox standard of modern usage. 

Thus it is quite impossible for a poet of the present day to persuade 
the directors of our literary republic to admit such a word as ‘*‘ great” 
into partnership with “ faith” and “ saith ;” and though I have myself 
no objection to receive our archaic ‘‘ wold” (for ‘‘ would”) into terms 
of alliance with ** bold” and ‘‘ cold,” or even ‘* wooer”’ with *‘ endure” 
and ** ensure,” I cannot but repudiate the endeavour to force the plural 
“zones” into an unnatural union with the singular ‘‘ alone” —‘ gnash” 
with * harsh” and “ marsh’—* together” with ‘‘ other’—not to add 
other instances, somewhat thickly sprinkled, of the same species of 
licence. Rhymes, which are merely defective, can never be justified, 
though if very sparingly indulged, theymay sometimes be excused, for the 
sake of the exigencies of the sense, and the natural deficiencies of our 
language; but they can be tolerated only as an exception, and in in- 
stances where the hearer may safely feel assured that it was impossible 
to find a legitimate substitute. Mr. Shannon, I am constrained to 








_ * Of Mr. Wright's version, Mr. Shannon says in a sort of postscript (and I thiok 
justly) as follows: ‘ 

“Since this preface was written, Mr. Wright has published bis version of the 
Tuscan ; and his labours bave obtained a critical notice in each of the leading reviews. 
Ia the Edinburgh he is declared to have made a much nearer approach to excellence 
than Mr. Cary, as a transiator. In the Quarterly, he is advised not to proceed farther 
with his version. Thus it would seem that there is still room for another candidate, 
who may be ambitious of the high honour of representing Dante. As to my own 
ag judging ovly from the specimens given by the reviews, 1 must say that, though 

r. Wright bas by no means reached the standard of excellence which I would myself 
endeavour to attain, be has nevertheless produced a work very creditable to his taste, 
and much superior to any previous translation of Dante which we possess,” 
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add, is too frequent and unblushing a sinner against this article of the 
ical code ; and I can urge the completion of his task on condition 
alone of his not merely carefully revising and correcting in this 
respect the ten cantos he has printed, but prescribing to himself more. 
rigid exactness in what is yetto come. That he is a deep and diligent 
student of Dante, I think unquestionable from several parts. of his 
present version ; and, by way of evidence, I take leave to extract the 
following passage from a letter he has lately addressed to me ; alluding 


to the famous riddle which is thus printed in the early edition of, 


Landino, 
‘ Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppe ;’ 
and rendered by Mr. Shannon, 
‘ Pope Satan has the sword, Pope Satan dread.’ 


“‘ You have doubtless remarked,” he writes, “‘ the way in which I give 
the first line of the seventh canto. The original is one of the many 
enigmas intended‘ by Dante to puzzle the uninitiated; and, Heaven 
knows, it has given the commentators full occasion to display their 
ingenious dulness. I think Landino and other early expositors cer- 
tainly understood the line; but they were afraid, of course, to inter- 
pret it truly, and therefore wrote mystifying nonsense about it. The 
words are, apparently, a specimen of the unknown language of fiends ; 
but I think they are really a sentence of intelligible French written 
disguisedly. Thus they will read, 


‘ Pape Satan, Pape Satan a l’épée;’ 


instead of being as we are told, a jumble of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
without sense. Plutus tells Dante that Pope Satan has the sword to 
terrify him ; and accordingly we find Virgil telling him immediately 
not to be dismayed, and rebuking the fiend. Plutus speaks French 
because the then Pope was a Frenchman.” And he pane to justify 
his tradition of ‘* sospetto” by ‘‘ dread” as strictly conformable to 
ancient usage. 

This is, at the very least, another of the many ingenious conjectures to 
which this problematical line has given birth ; though I cannot for my 
own part but hold to the impression I first entertained, viz., that the 
word ** Aleppe” is nothing but the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
used in the sense of ‘‘ Princeps” or ‘‘ Primarius,” and that the true 
reading is, 

“ Pap’ @ Satan—Pap’ @ Satan, Aleppe”— 


to be literally rendered, 
“The Pope is Satan, the Pope is Prince Satan.” 


The early-printed reading ‘* Pape” instead of ‘‘ Pap’ é,” was probably 
intentional—to veil without absolutely concealing the sense. 

I now dismiss Mr. Shannon and Dante; but with a strong hope that 
what I have said of the volume from which the foregoing remarks are 
extracted, may produce the effect of drawing the attention of the 
critics, and (through them) that of the public, to the remaining con- 
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tents of it. Notwithstanding the unfortunately selected pseudonymy 
in the title-page, the poetical merits of the book are such as justly to 


entitle it to a better fate than that of being condemned to the 
“Vicum vendentem thus et odores.” 


However, not to close this short paper without returning to the sub- 
ject of ‘German Lyrics,” so far (at least) as to keep up my claim to 
the insertion of future contributions, I here beg to subjoin a single 
specimen, of an earlier date, and in a very different style from any I 
have yet brought forward. The original is a poem of the religious 
class, more common, perhaps, in the seventeenth century then in the 

resent, and by no less distinguished an author than Antony-Ulrich, 
Duke of Brunswick Lunenburg, who lived from 1633 to 1714. The 
version, which is none of mine, I found among the contents of my 
portfolio; it is somewhat defective in close adherence to the peculiar 
rhythm of its model. 


“ AUFMUNTERUNG IM UNGLUCK. 


“ Lass dich Gott’, 
Du Verlassner! stil? dein Sorgen ; 
Deine Qual und deine Noth 
Ist dem Héchsten unverborgen. 


Hilft er heut nicht, hilft er morgen. 
Lass dich Gott’ !” 


ENCOURAGEMENT UNDER MISFORTUNE. 


Trust in God! 
Thou forlorn one, cease thy moan : 
All thy pain and all thy sorrow 
Are to God, the highest, known. 


He leaves thee now, but helps to-morrow. 
Trust in God! 


Hold to God! 
The blows he deals in love are given, 
That thy soul’s health may better fare: 
So may’st thou know the fear of Heaven. 
Confide in His paternal care ! 
Hold to God ! 


God is nigh, 
Ev’n then when far away he seemeth. 
When hope of freedom none appears, 
Believe so best for thee He deemeth: 
He in His time will dry thy tears. 
God is nigh. 


God is thine, 
If all thy heart to Him thou yieldest. 
Thy bitter grief to sweet shall turn, 
If — on Him thy _ thou buildest, 
or darest in rage His will to 
God is thine! ade 
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f Teach not God. 
How or when He wills to hear thee, 
Still His eye is on thee bent. 
Though long thy cross last, bravely bear thee ! 
Its weight at length shall be forespent. 
Teach not God! 


: Lovest thou God? 
Walk’st thou firm, His path pursuing? 
Nor bitter cross, nor woe, nor death, 
Shall aught avail thy trust undoing, 
But all in blessing crown thy faith— 
So lov’st thou G 


A very strong resemblance in our own language to the above and 
similar poems of the same age and class in Germany, is to be found 
in Quarles, Withers, and other English contemporaries—enough to evi- 
dence that they were nourished by the same spirit, rather than that any 
were imitators of the rest. It should he remembered that the religious 
excitement produced by the long civil wars both in England and 
Germany, had not yet subsided, in. either country, at the time they 
were probably written. 

The mention of so illustrious a name, among the poetical fraternity, 
leads us naturally to-that of a young and living poet, at least equally 
illustrious, and bound to our nation by ties of peculiar love and re- 
verence—one of whose pleasing ballads has found place at p. 428 of 
the number of this Magazine already referred to; accompanied by @ 
version which does not do it justice. May I venture to suggest the 
following as somewhat nearer to the sense and spirit of the graceful 


original ? 


Come, loved one, come! The moonbeams play, 
And fresh the gale breathes near thee, 
And swiftly o’er the slumbering bay, 
My slender bark shall steer thee. 
Come, loved one, come! 


Come, loved one, come! thy fears forsake— 
My heart could ne’er dissemble— 

Thy mother sleeps—but Love's awake. 
What's here should make thee tremble ? 

Come, loved one, come ! 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING TOO LATE. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


I at once warn the sensitive and sceptical reader against the sup- 
position that any thing herein contained is intended as an assertion of 
the advantages of being too late for dinner. No; nature having made 
the turbot with fins, it is reverentially to be assumed that nature is 
wise, and that the turbot is better with fins than without them. It is 
also in accordance with nature that they should be gone if you are be- 
hind time. This, as a general principle of punctuality in regard to the 
grand event of the day, may be admitted; but there are exceptions 
even to this rule; you may, with great advantage, be too late even for 
dinner—if a good one, because Messrs. Gout and Indigestion, under 
the name of a popular professor, have served it—and if a bad one, be- 
cause—but here, a very sufficient reason reveals itself. 

Punctuality is a poor, cheap, easy virtue. The man who has no 
other good quality in life can always have that. It is the key to a 
moral refuge for the destitute. When we cannot otherwise become ex- 
emplary characters, and obtain exaltation in the eyes of the good, we 
can be punctual. A child, as soon as he knows how to tell the time of 
day by the house-clock, can be punctual. Any body can be punctual. 
It is easy to shape one’s course by a rule distinctly laid down, but it 
requires some sagacity to find out when and how far the rule may be 
departed from. So with the rule of punctuality. Stupid people may 
steer by it; but the sensible will know exactly what licence to allow 
themselves with regard to their engagements. In right liberal-minded- 
ness, they read ‘‘ one for half-past two.” ‘‘ Precisely,” they under- 
stand to mean “ presently,”—in the course of the morning, or any 
convenient period of time before midnight. They keep their appoint- 
ments in a gentlemanly spirit, make large allowances for themselves 
and others, and scorn the despotic principle of exact time by the 
Horse-Guards. That literal abomination, exact time, was never made 
for freemen. The slave of the lamp was a child of liberty compared 
with the slave of the clock. But some people like slavery, and carry 
little Y fio wage and remorseless watches about with them, for the pur- 
pose of being reminded of their own humiliating want of independence 
and self-will—for the purpose of being warned, while doing one thing, 
that it will soon be necessary to be doing something else—while making 
desperate love, that they must go—while listening to a strain of Han- 
del’s, that it’s eleven o'clock. ‘‘ To beguile the time,” says Lady M., 
“look like the time.” To beguile the time, say we, never know what 
time it is. 

It has been remarked, that the man who keeps others waiting, espe- 
cially for dinner, is sure to pay a heavy penalty, for the company 
will not fail to employ every moment of the time in picking his cha- 
racter to pieces. Be it so; the pleasure of despising punctuality more 
than counterbalances the penalty. Besides, if this consideration is to 
operate as an inducement to keep military time, does it not argue a 
rather suspicious dread of the threatened dissection at the hands of 
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scandal! To gallop and risk your neck rather than be forty seconds 
after the stipulated minute—to work yourself into a fever as a mere 
matter of politeness—is one thing ; but to do this (saying nothing of 
horses knocked up and a perambulating preparatory seminary knoc 
down), solely from a fear lest criticism should be busy with your moral 
character, is surely quite another thing. For myself I confess to a 
very strong suspicion of your particularly punctual man. The ‘bare 
fact that he is there to his time, exact to a moment, has a twofold sige 
nification to his prejudice; implying first, that his own character will 
by no means stand the scrutiny to which a want of punctuality would 
be certain to expose it; and secondly, that he has.an especial relish for 
the work of scandal to which the first-comers devote themselves, the 
enjoyment of picking holes in the coats of the late arrivals. What see 
we on the other hand? The dilatory guest gliding ‘with measured 
step, into the apartment one hour and a quarter after time—the man of 
conscious honour, and indestructible reputation—the martyr of daunt- 
less breast, who knows perfectly well that his character can afford the 
attack, and whose generous heart prompts him to be particularly late, 
that he may thus afford his fellow-creatures assembled there before him 
a long interval of harmless pleasure—the true gentleman, who is quite 
aware that his coat is unexceptionable, in spite of the holes that have 
been picked in it by the swarm of moths whom his entrance flutters 
from their task. 

It is unnecessary to descant upon punctuality, The man who ex- 
hibits such a quality, deserves to be kept waiting three-quarters of an 
hour at least in a damp room, without a fire, the one window looking 
out upon nothing but fog and red tiles—an asthmatic puppy wheezing 
and yelping from under the door, and somebody practising a lesson on 
the German flute in the next apartment. Never show him any mercy. 
He only comes to parade his poor pretensions to a virtue, and to con- 
trast himself and his gold repeater most ostentatiously with all who 
come in after him. 

There is always something either pompous and dictatorial, or neces- 
sitous and broken-spirited, in this literal time-keeping. Who, of two 
parties to an engagement, is sure to be at the appointed post as the 
clock strikes? Not the rich man who comes to pay, but the poor man 
who comes to receive; not the conscious beauty who, long after the 
houragreed upon for meeting, wonders what o’clock it can possibly be, 
but the patient and long-suffering dangler who is dazzled by her charms. 
He may be espied at the trysting-place ten minutes before time, poor 
devil! All poor devils are obliged to be punctual. They crawl on till 
they are seventy without the liberty of schoolboys. You see them 
hurrying and driving to their duty as though the wheels of the whole 
world would stop if they were a minute behind time. They walk as 
though they were bent on overtaking the mail—or rather ai the mails as 
they dash through the country in a thousand different directions. What 
animates those pene rodigies with panting time at their heels? 
Are they all trudging straightforwards to stop the march of war and pre- 
serve the balance of empires, or are they afraid of a fine of fifteenpence 
for being late? Here’s Punch and Judy at the corner of the turn- 
ing; do they pause even momentarily ? do they glance. as they go by? 
no, not even out of the corner of the eye. They encounter a beloved 
friend fresh from the Indies,and unencountered before for years and years 
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—a dear old boy-friend and school companion, Do they fling themselves 
into his arms—do they stop and shake his hand off before they pass 
on? No, there is a glance like dull lightning, a half-articulated 
« God bless my soul, is that you ?” an irresistible snatching away of the 
five fingers that had been caught and grasped for the sixtieth part of a 
second—and then, upsetting an apple-stall in less than no time, on they 
dart, as though they had merely met a wife’s relation, or one of the 
street acquaintances that are stumbled upon at every corner. The 
‘¢ Horse-Guards” is on the stroke of something; “St. Paul's” only 
wants two-thirds of a minute to the half-hour! That's their apology. 
Wait? Wait for one instant? Why, the world would be at an end. 
‘ But it’s only an instant,” you cry. They haven’t time to set tongue 
and teeth and lips all in motion, so as to utter a single monosyllable; 
but you read their response in a passing look of astonishment and pity, 
which says, ‘‘ Only an instant !” 

All who are thus compelled to be punctual, conspire of course to 
praise the virtue they are obliged to practise, Thus you may hear the 
whole race of poor devils in every department of business, the slaves 
of the clock in every condition of life, hypocritically admiring the exact- 
time system, and throwing the cloak of punctuality over scores of daily 
transgressions. The old usurer may extort his twelve per cent.; but 
his victims must say this for him, that if he raised his terms he kept his 
word astotime. The seller of damaged goods may get double price 
for them; but his cheated customers are bound in honour to acknow- 
ledge that though he tricks them out of their money he economizes 
their time toa moment. He drove a hard seer advanced his 
demand as the necessities of the applicant peeped out—he palmed off 
his gross of copper-spectacles with exquisite effrontery—he is a perni- 
cious old scoundrel‘and would take in his own mother, that’s certain; 
but then this remains to be said of him after all—he may be depended 
upon to the very moment. He swindles you with both your eyes wide 
oe but his worst enemies must admit that—he is punc- 
tual! 

The positive disadvantages of being in time, are abundantly exem- 
plified (ifin nothing more) in the pains that people take to be punc- 
tual; but to demonstrate the positive advantages of being “ too late,” 
calls fora less discursive mode of arguing a grave question. Take 
the short history of the late Mr.Slowman Lagfoot. Always behind 
time, ba began to fancy (when, in the prime of life, he had dis- 
tanced Parr and was treading on the heels of Jenkins) that he would 
certainly be behind eternity—-that he would be too late for the hearse, 
Just as other people may be too late for the omnibus. It was his 
maxim from the cradle to the coffin, that “ it is never too late to be in 
time ;” and never once could he be said to be in time, until he and 
the Scytheman parted company for ever. 

Old Slow (as my grandfather used to call an) was born to good 
luck, in virtue of being born too late. He was, like Happiness, “a 
twin,” but chanced to come into the world a quarter of an hour after 
his brother. The brother therefore had the estate ; and as Slow was heir 
to nothing, his uncle left him one twice as large, and with the addi- 


tional advantage of being unencumbered. Thus the very circumstance 
that seemed to establish his ill luck, was the foundation of his 


fortune. Had he been born in time, he would have been in the eo 
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a little too soon. The same fate followed Master Lagfoot to school, 
When the boat in which he was to have accompanied some companions 

on a rowing excursion, was upset, and every little “‘ soul on board” 
' perished—and when paternal, maternal, and fraternal affection come 

ined, was bewailing his untimely loss and issuing orders for the 
“drags,” regardless of expense—lo! he, the hirer of the boat and the 
planner of the enterprise, was discovered in the churchyard, a mile off 
—safe, above-ground, and unsoaked—playing at leapfrog by himself 
over the least expansive of the tombstones. 

When questioned how it happened that he had not joined the water- 
party of his own proposing, he replied—that is, as soon as the stifling 
caresses of several affectionate inquirers in succession would allow him 
to take breath— 

‘Oh, water-party! Ah! Yes! Why, I believe—yes—in fact, if you 
must know, it so happened—ZJ was too late! Yes—and so they went 
without me !” 

He also contrived to be too late for the coach, at that particular com- 
mencement of a quarter, when, a return to school being resolved upon, 
those who went were all sent home—ill, from the overturning of the 
vehicle—and much worse with the measles, or some other amenity in- 
_ cidental to juvenility, then raging at the school. In long after-years, 
however, when almost a century old, he managed for once to fall into 
the fangs of fever, and rolled about as in a fiery furnace in some ob- 
scure village, where no medical advice was to be had. Professional 
aid from London was sent for post haste, night and day were —— 
in one, the age of steam, was anticipated, and the best metropolitan phy- 
sician arrived in a surprisingly short space of time—but he arrived too 
late—too late ; for old Master Lagfoot had meanwhile completely re- 
covered, and lived to boast that he had once more escaped a premature 
demise on the old principle, operating differently. 

Lagfoot was never married, though he once got as far as the church- 
door. He had a “ glorious nibble,” but no bite. The lady had con- 
sented, the happy day was fixed, the lawyers had written the last word, 
the dresses had received their final embellishment,—nay, the marriage 
morning dawned, and the bride and her party were within view of 
the altar—but Lagfoot was not in time. As usual something had 
occurred to stop him when a check seemed impossible. The party 
waited and waited—the lady was of an impatient and imperious temper 
—and at least halfan hour before he reached the portico of the church, 
her rage had carried her back again in a whirlwind, her wedding-gar- 
ments were cast off, and she herself was deep in a rumination upon the 
most efficient mode of reinsnaring a discarded suitor. But Lagfoot 
never considered himself unlucky in having thus been too late at the 
most important crisis of his life; for seven years afterwards—the day 
before the lady he might have married underwent the extreme penalty 
of the law, for pouring a little molten lead into the ear of her second 
hushand—it was discovered that she had previously driven a nail, with 
singular secrecy and effect, into the cranium of her first. 

The same advantages resulted from his invariable lateness in all the 
transactions of life. Lagfoot was to have been on board the Royal 
George, off Spithead, but the gallant ship went down with its twice 
four hundred before he had leaped from the land into the boat that 
was to carry him on board. He had made up his mind to invest an odd 
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ten thousand in the most flagrant of the bubble-schemes of 'the lat 
century; but when he got into the city he found the office of the com- 
pany just shutting up, the clerks gone, business over for the day; no, 
there was nobody, not even a junior or a boy, to effect the investinent 
for the enthusiastic speculator. The next morning, the explosion of 
the company demonstrated the policy of being too late. Ifa whole 
dinner-party happened to be poisoned with stewed mushrooms, Lagfoot 
had either sent an apology in the morning, or contrived to arrive only 
in time for the dessert. As with the beginning of a feast so with the 
end of a fray, he was sure never to arrive until the quarrel was over. 
A house was broken into and stripped of much valuable property ; 
Lagfoot ought to have been its inhabitant, but he had contrived to post- 
pone his occupancy of it until the next quarter. Another, which he 
was just buying, was burnt down uninsured; he had made three ap- 
pointments to settle the terms of purchase and sign, but—so it chanced 
on each occasion—things will happen oddly—he was too late. 

His favourite illustration of the luck of being too late was drawn 
from the circumstance of the Prussian forces arriving at a protracted 
period of the contest on the field of Waterloo. 

** How lucky that they arrived just in time!” cried somebody. 

** What you call in time I call too late,” would be Lagfoot’s com- 
mentary ; ‘‘ too late for the fight is just in time for victory—too late for 
risk, is to witness the rout, and to share the renown and the reward. 
Lucky Prussians! For how many years did millions of very generous- 
minded English persist in assigning to them the sole glory of deciding 
the battle!” 

Lagfoot, it has been observed, was pretty sure never to arrive at a 
scene of quarrel until the fray was over; but once in his life, neverthe- 
less, he exposed himself to the unpleasant necessity of fighting a duel. 
The ground of dispute was every bit as trifling and absurd as grounds 
of dispute between duellists generally are nor could he when he awoke 
at daybreak to attend his challenger, remember what it really was. 
Whether, in the endeavour to recollect, he fell asleep again, or whether 
he missed his way in the morning twilight, I never heard ; but it is cer- 
tain that his second, an inveterate shot, after waiting long, proceeded 
to the ground without him, expecting, doubtless, to find him there. 
There, however, was to be found only the impatient and irritated adver- 
sary, between whom and the said second a pretty dispute instantly 
arose, and as the pistols were ready loaded, the ground was measured ; 
when the said second—yes, he who should have been second to the ab- 
sent Lagfoot—was shot through the vacuum which he called his brain. 
Lagfoot would certainly have avenged his friend's fall, by calling out the 
adversary whom, but for the accidental delay of an hour or so, he had 
himself encountered—and this time he set about the affair with ominous 
alacrity—but the result turned out to be the same—he was too late ; 
the gentleman had taken his departure for the continent; people are 
so very rapid in their movements on these occasions. 

His life was exposed to other perils than those of physic, duelling, 
and drowning’; but though the danger was different, the mode of escape 
never varied. Jt was in his hot youth that he was persuaded to favour 
the cause of the Pretender, and pledged himself to join an expedition 
to the north, for the purpose of effecting a rising. Savery man of the 
little party of adventurers to which he belonged was hanged for trea- 
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son, and nothing could have saved him from sharing their fate, but the 
fortunate circumstance of his being too late for the Edinburgh mail on 
the night appointed for quitting the metropolis in furtherance of the 
- enterprise. 

Situated as Lagfoot was, any body but himself would most assuredly 
have been consigned to the family vault before his natural time arrived ; 
for it was his fate upon one occasion to be deposited in a handsome 
coffin, and to lie in state for four-and-twenty hours, as dead to all ap- 
pearance as a legacy-hunter could wish him. But on the day appointed 
for the interment the church-gates were closed against the deceased, 
and the clergyman refused to bury him, as the undertaker was after time. 
He was therefore taken back again unburied, and that very nightascratch- 
ing at the inside of the coffin being faintly heard, and then a motion of 
two or three wine-glasses and a plate of cake placed thereon, being 
distinctly discerned by the watchers, the lamented gentleman was re- 
leased from the durance and danger to which his excellent imitation of 
a fit of apoplexy had consigned him. If he had not most luckily been too 
late to be buried, his death must have been the consequence. A codicil 
to his last will, bearing date the next day, set forth that a snug annuity 
was in store for the manager of his funeral whenever that mournful 
ceremony might again take place, on condition that when the day 
appointed for the solemn rites arrived, the procession should be so de- 
layed by insurmountable obstacles, as to ensure the bringing back of 
the body, and the postponement of the obsequies for at least four-and- 
twenty hours. 

In short, without planning his procrastinations and arrivals after 
date, he had the luck of seeing himself continually relieved by them 
from scrapes, accidents, dilemmas, and annoyances, that must otherwise 
have befallen him. Before his appointed visit to a friend was permitted 
to commence (a week after the day fixed), the troublesome troop 
of children by whom the house was rendered something not unlike a 
private receptacle for lunatics, were sure to have been sent to school. 
Late elsewhere, he found himself just in time to discover that Professor 
Stratum, the great bore, or Mr. Poodle, the great lion, had mercifully 
departed the day before. Nay, he never joined a stupid evening-party 
without finding that the worst part of the stupidity had been perpe- 
trated early—that he had arrived too late for the crack musical per- 
formance of the night—that little Jemima, the precocious genius of the 
family, had gone to bed—and that Signor Somethingini, who had so 
kindly brought his guitar, had as cruelly retired, half an hour previous. 
Too late (owing to his preference for a pint or so of claret) to accom- 
pany a party to the theatre, he was certain, on entering the box at nine, 
to have the best seat resigned to him, in the humane consideration of 
his having missed two out of the five superfluous acts of the dreary 
piay, Continual repetition converts a trifling advantage into a vast 

lessing; and such was his, in contriving to secure a quiet, comfort- 
able, protracted breakfast by himself every morning, gales | by coming 
down too late for the family scramble, designated a meal. In these 
small affairs, as in greater ones, his good fortune furnished him with a 
perpetual motive for never being in time. He escaped every thing, but 
good luck, by being too late for it. 

May.—vou, Lix, NO, CCXXXII. K 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
WOMAN.* 


Betno unfortunately of the harder sex (as all professional critics are 
bound to be), it is scarcely necessary for us to say that we cannot for- 
mally adopt the physiological principle—for such it is—of the natural 
equality of man and woman, on which these volumes proceed. But 
this circumstance, does not at all interfere with our admiration of Lad 
Morgan's eloquent, entertaining, and instructive work. In the pleni- 
tude of her own conscious and unquestioned superiority over nine- 
tenths even of the most intellectual of our sex, in all those qualities 
and acquirements which constitute mental power and moral elevation, 
Lady Morgan begins, continues, and concludes her dissertations on the 
character and influence of Woman in the various stages and conditions 
of human society, by making every step and stage of her inquiry sub- 
servient to the always implied, met often asserted axiom, that woman 
is the equal of man by nature, and ought therefore to be his equal in 
all the rights, immunities, and powers on which the condition of society, 
and the individuals which compose it, depend: of course, begging the 
question, that she is not practically his equal in these respects; and 
overlooking the important and obvious points in which she is avowedly 
and eminently his superior. In a word, Lady Morgan, virtually at 
least, if not formally, claims for her sex not merely all the attributes 
and influences which necessarily belong to it by nature, and have never 
been denied to or withheld from it in any condition of society, deserv- 
ing to be called civilized, but others which are incompatible with her 
physical and moral constitution, as Lady Morgan admits that constitu- 
tion to be. 

There is a proverb (not the worse for being a little worn) that “ when 
two persons ride on horseback one of them must ride behind.” Now the 
question between Man and Woman is, not whether. the saddle or the 
pillion is the place of honour—not which of the two is the more safe, 
the more easy, the more convenient, or the more desirable: for these 
are questions which never need be decided at all, and which never can 
be decided to the satisfaction of more than one of the parties; but 
the question is, whether both can occupy the same position on the 
steed's back at the same time. This is really the sole and simple 
question : moreover, it is a question which Lady Morgan has herself 
decided several times in the course of her eloquent pages; she has not 
only argued triumphantly, but proved undeniably, that the journey of 
human life has hitherto been performed upon the “ride and tie” prin- 
ciple—sometimes Man keeping the seat and holding the reins, some- 
‘times Woman : and we for one are not disposed to dispute that, when- 
ever the latter has been the case, the lady deserved the ascendancy she 
has acquired. What would she or her advocates desire more? That 
her star should be in the ascendant always and every where? That 
she should rule at one and the same time in the field and senate, and 


* Woman and ber Master. By Lady Morgan. Vols. 1 and 2. 
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in the drawing-room and the boudoir? Will Lady Morgan contend that 
the hand which wields the lance of the Amazon can be as soft as that 
which plays with the distaff, and that “ souls'sink into it, and are lost” 
with equal certainty and facility? The desire is as unreasonable as it 
is 9 pr sn Does she believe that if Woman’s voice is to be 
heard in the senate, the pulpit, at the bar, it can and will remain that 
low, soft, gentle voice, which is at once “‘ so excellent a thing in woman,” 
and so irresistible ? 

But if woman would hold the incompatible. position which Lad 
Morgan seems to claim for her, is there a single analogy in nature whi 
leads to the belief that she was intended b he Maker to do so? Why 
the individuals of different species often differ less from each other, in 
physical conformation and appearance than do the male and female of 
the same: and in none has the female ever shown even a disposition to 
claim that empty and nominal equality which never yet existed = 
Lady Morgan’s sense of it) between any two individuals, even of the 
same sex, of any species—least of all of the human. 

Waving, then, this verata questio as to the equality of woman with 
man, we turn to the work which has here arisen out of it with feelings 
of almost unmingled admiration. It is, we think, not only the most 
eloquent, earnest, and brilliant of Lady Morgan’s productions, but it 
is by far the most important in the considerations which it originates 
and suggests, and the most valuable and useful in the practical results 
to which it points, and may greatly assist in leading. The actual con- 
dition of woman in all the past states and stages of human society, 
and the results of that condition on the actual and the progressive 
character of that society in each separate case ;—these are the leading 
features of Lady Morgan’s investigation ; and she has pursued them ge- , 
nerally with a critical acumen, and in a spirit of philosophical inquiry, 
and always with a fervour and force of eloquence which might alone 
suffice to set at rest the question on which alone she misleads herself, 
and will mislead many of her female readers. Her book alone would 
be sufficient to prove the moral equality of woman with man, if that 
equality were not a moral impossibility, while man’s PHYSICAL supe- 
riority continues to exist. We should probably be performing a very 
interesting and acceptable office to our readers, in giving “ an abstract 
and brief chronicle” of the condition of woman in the respective 
stages of human society, from that of Eden downwards, as set forth 
and recorded at length in these volumes. But our limits wholly forbid 
any such attempt, between which and the entire perusal, and even the 
careful study of the work itself, there is no available alternative. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with seeking an extract which may 
seem best calculated to bring about the latter object, and such offer 
themselves in almost every division of the work. Here is one; and 
if after perusing it the reader, whether maie or female, can abstain from 
applying to the book itself, there is no power in eloquence, no interest 
in truth; for the which follows is as true in its details as it is 
eloquent in its style; and who after reading it will contend that, practi- 
cally and virtually, woman has not commanded in the noblest times, 
and is not qualified to command in all times, that intellectual position 
—call it “‘ equality,” or what you will, which Lady Morgan seems to 
claim for her ? . 
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“To the unprecedented influence of the sex upon the social civilization and’ 

ublic policy of Greece, from the earliest epoch to the latest and most refined 

ys of its political existence, a perpetual evidence is borne, by the poetry, the 
arts, and the historic records, of this highly-gifted race. 

“While religion adopted woman into her mythology, as best symbolizing 
the expression of moral and intellectual qualities, of wisdom, chastity, justice, 
of all the charities, and all the graces of life, even the soul itself, in its most 
spiritual essence, was represerited to human sense by a feminine form. Each 
different state had its favourite and foundress-goddess. Cecrops brought from 

t the female divinity of Sais, the Minerva of Athens. Ephesus was de- 
voted to the worship of Diana ; and it is a curious circumstance, also, that to a 
female deity the Greeks assigned the invention of agriculture, and its natural 
consequence, the formation of a legal code, the first and the most characteristic 
excellences of ‘the human race. It is highly probable, indeed, that this my- 
thology, in its origin, might not have been a direct and specific homage offered 
to the sex, but rather an inevitable consequence of certain leading conceptions 
concerning nature and its operations ; but it is obvious that in the subsequent 
filling out of their religious system, the Greeks dwelt with a passionate enthu- 
siasm on that portion of their mythology : and it is still more certain that their 
apotheosis of womanhood, whatever might have been its cause, must have 
exercised a powerful influence, favourable to the sex, over the imaginative 
minds of the Grecian population. 

“In all the higher functions of religious worship, the administration of 
woman, by a natural consequence, was sought and accepted ; and, as priestess, 
and as pythoness, she officiated at those shee where Phidias and Praxiteles 
had elevated her effigies, as fittest to represent the attributes ascribed to the 
deities of the national Pantheon. 

“ While woman was thus honoured on earth as the symbol of all beneficence 
and wisdom, even her human interests became subjects of divine interference ; 
and Apollo is made to speed his arrows into the Greek camp, to avenge the 
wrongs of the beautiful daughter of Chryseus. Woman was, in fact, the 
moving principle of the heroic times of Greece ; and Helen and Briseis armed 
men and gods alike, in their quarrels and their wrongs. 

“ But, when fable passed away, history states that Athens owed her first 
ae of freedom to a conspiracy, of which womau was the soul and the 

epositary. It was the mistress of Harmodius who wreathed the dagger with 
myrtle, that freed Athens from the tyranny of her “ Jove-descended kings.” 
Worthy of the great cause by which her name is immortalized, she proved that 
a woman knew how to conspire, to be silent, and to die. 

“* The wars of Megara and the Peloponnesus were instigated by a woman’s 
passions, and carried on at her suggestions. ‘The Thebans and the Phocians 
called their ten years’ war “sacred” (as other unholy wars have since been 
deemed), of which a woman's wrongs were the sole cause ; and if the wife of 
an Asiatic despot armed Persia against the liberties of Greece, the triumph of 
the free was in part attributed to the influence of the Corinthian women with 
the god whom they implored. The heroic achievements of the Argive 
women are equally commemorated for their important consequences ; and it is 
an historical fact, that the most inspired of their poetesses was the bravest of 
their champions and the most devoted of their patriots. 

“The female genius of Greece was, indeed, always found on the side of the 
free. It was not to follow Phaon that Sappho fled to Sicily; but, having 
en with him in the confederacy against Pittacus, they were banished to- 

ether. It was for this that the coins of Mytelene bore the impression of her 
image ; and that her patriotism and her poetry became alike immortal. 

“In all the great public events of Greece, the influence of the female mind 
may be detected, even where, under particular institutions, her presence was 
forbidden. When Pythagoras, in his desire to make proselytes of the ignorant, 
and extend the influence of his sect, opened his first school of philosophy in 
Italy, the ‘friend of wisdom’ was accompanied by female disciples. His wife 
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and daughter taught in his classes ; and fifteen other women, of high capaci- 
ties and attainments, his pupils, gave to his stern truths, and became the 
persuasive missionaries of doctrines which preached restraint over the passions, 
and the supremacy of reason in all things. 

“ But the women were not only admitted into the schools of philosophy; the 
philosophers sometimes attended upon theirs. Aspasia, who improved the 
eloquence, while she perverted the politics of Pericles, lisped her atticisms in 
the ears of Socrates, till she became rather his teacher than his disciple. The 
bright eyes of Hipparata long followed the compass of Euclid, while her lips 
solved with a smile the problem, which had cost many an aching brow its pre- 
mature furrow to comprehend. Leontium was painted by the artist Theo- 
dorus, meditating the temperate doctrines of Epicurus, which she afterwards 
expounded in such Greek as excited the envy and admiration of Cicero, who 
considered her style a model. Even the women of the people, who had not 
learnt to read, affected a purism in their dialect, worthy of the academy: and 
from the critical acumen of the Athenian apple-women, there was no appeal. 
The arts,.too, stood no less indebted to female taste for patronage, than to 
female grace for inspiration. The noblest work of Praxiteles was purchased 
by the most beautiful of his models, and that with the generous intention of 
adorning her own native city! Corinth owed the most splendid of her archi- 
tectural edifices to the liberality of one woman: and Thebes, ruined by Alex- 
ander, might have been rebuilt by another, but that her pride dictated an 
epigram, which the jealousy of man considered, and rejected, as an epigram. 

‘“‘ But who were these gifted and powerful women, these priestesses of a 
religion of sentiment, these destinies of free states (whose smiles and frowns 
decided the fate of despot empires), these adored companions of heroes, these 
trusted friends of legislators, these disciples of philosophers, and associates of 
sages, these models of wit and themes of poetry, these professors of abstruse 
sciences, and enlightened lovers of all the refined arts which tend to soften 
and cheer society, and to convert man from barbarism to civilization ? 

“Were they the honest mothers and virtuous wives of the free and noble 
citizens of the Greek states ? the women of the Demos of Athens, or of the 
soldier patriots of Sparta? Was their knowledge acquired, were their talents 
developed, under institutions peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of female 
intellect ? Were such accomplishments united to those moral qualities which 
give to wise maternity the character and influence of a wholesome legislation ? 

“ Gifted as such women must have been by nature, gifted as they song | 
were with that personal beauty peculiar to their climes and races, and wi 
those fine perceptions of the beautiful and the true in works of art and litera- 
ture—were they themselves ennobled by that sense of rights to be enjoyed, 
and of duties to ;be performed, which creates the crowning perfection of all 
character in either sex ? 

‘* No; these women, whose names are linked with those of the greatest and 
wisest men of antiquity, were the outcasts of society—its admiration, its pride, 
and its shame—the agents of its refined civilization, the instruments of its 
rapid moral corruption, 7 

“ Born in slavery, or sold to it, infant captives taken in war, or of a class too 
lowly to be recognised as citizens by the state, these victims of civil combina- 
tion, foredoomed by the accidents of their} birth, or of their lives, to an in- 
evitable social degradation, had one privilege incidental to their singular lot ; 
and of that they availed themselves, to the triumph of mind over station, 
and of usurping acquirement over established ignorance. They were not under 
the ban of that intellectual proscription, which was reserved by the law for the 
Virtuous and the chaste. Chartered libertines, of their minds as of their actions, 

they were left free to pursue the bent of their natural talents, to sip at the 
fountain of every science, to cullthe flowers of rhetoric, to rifle the whole 
hive of knowledge, and to possess themselves of the treasures of philosophy. 

“* Thus gifted they obtained a mastery over all that was eminent in the male po= 
pulation ; and ssing the hearts of statesmen, orators, and philosophers, became 
influential on the destinies of the people.”—Vol. i., pp. 276—284. 
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does woman desire more than this? Then is she defective in the _ 
f estimating what is reasonable and just, and thus the balance 
immed. 
These two volumes bring down Lady Morgan’s inquiry only to the 
iod of the Roman empire. We are promised two more volumes, 
which will complete the investigation, by extending it to modern times. 
Upon the whole this work cannot fail to command that extensive popu- 
larity—not limited to our own soil—which, notwithstanding its one 
error, it so richly deserves. 
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THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND.* 


For some reason or other, the soil of the “sister kingdom” has not 
hitherto proved fertile of materials for the author, either in her moral 
or her physical departments of inquiry, unless indeed in works of 
avowed fiction. But in these two lively, pleasant, and original volumes 
we have a marked exception to the rule, as regards both departments : 
as a mere tour, there will be found few that include more pleasant 
reading, in proportion to the space of ground the writer passes over ; 
as a sporting tour, the work has peculiar and specific claims to atten- 
tion,.above all to the brothers of the angle; and, finally, as a medium 
for giving to the world, for the first time, true and forcible pictures of 
a state of human society—if either ‘‘ human” or “ social” it can be 
called—unparalleled elsewhere in the history of the species,—these 
volumes have a peculiar, a strong, and deep-seated moral as well as 
political interest. The incidental details which we here meet with, of 
the actual present condition of the Irish peasantry in some of the less 
known districts which the author’s rambling propensities induced him to 
to visit, are singularly interesting and curious, at the same time that they 
are much more favourable to the character of that order of the people 
than the general ideas prevalent on the subject would lead us to expect. 
But the strange and almost appalling contrast offered to these details, 
as regards those parts of Ireland which are habitually visited by 
English tourists, seems to infer an almost hopeless case of irremedi- 
able degradation. Consistent with that strange spirit of contradiction 
which seems to be the very principle of the Irish character, where you 
expect to find the peasant—meaning thereby the lowest of the poor— 
in a condition of comparative barbarism, you find him exhibiting many 
of the best features of an advanced civilization: whereas, where you 
would look for some at least of the good results of personal contact and 
communication with refinement and luxury, you find a depth of misery 
and degradation, both moral and physical, that is rarely found, even in 
savage life. Take, for instance, the following picture of the peasant 
population of Killarney,—a es yearly visited by hosts of English 
and Irish tourists of the higher classes, who scatter their wealth as 
they pass, and might be expected to scatter some of the comforts of 
refinement with it. 





*The Sportsman in Ireland; with his Summer Route through the Highlands of 
Scotland. By a Cosmopolite. 2 vols. 
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“On our ts Finn’s anon we were ep meen a bost yar pa man 
v with rags, or rather havi ible variety 
and ‘shies hanging from their bodies, say their bodies, the nether 
limbs of the more juvenile being absolutely naked. The dress of the bo 
even those of twelve or fifteen years of was whimsical : and, as I find that 
it is a style which is every where adopted, I may as well describe it particu- 
larly ; it consisted of some sort of jacket and a shirt, the latter extendi 


about a foot below the waist, and hanging in strips, which, as the rough win 
visited them, formed flags little calculated to accomplish the purpose of 
clothi 


ng. 

“‘ Hundreds of men, women, and children, flocked round the coach, and 
beggars of all descriptions impeded the entrance into the inn.’ All seemed bent 
on one determined Yay Aye of robbing the unfortunate traveller: some 
by prayers for long life to him, others by offers of assistance to see the lakes, 
others by the display of the most trumpery specimens of shells, little boxes 
made of the arbutus-tree, which abounds on the island of the lakes, by the 
offer of flies, &c.: the whole constituting such a din and clamour as make a 

retreat into the inn a work of difficulty as well as necessity. 

“ The crowds of idlers of all descriptions which constitute the residents of this 
town exhibit the character of the Irish in an unfavourable light, and may, by 
persons who extend their inquiries no further than a visit to Killarney, be mis- 
taken for the general one. 

“Here are congregated an immense mass of persons, who are attracted by the 
hope of some aead | fortune which they suppose is to arise from the numerous 

id wealthy visiters who arrive in search of the onemiry Through the 
winter they have no settled employment ; they rely upon the coming summer 
for their store, of which they never accomplish the accumulation ; and though 
more money is, I doubt not, spent at Killarney than in any other town in Ire- 
land of equal population, poverty is nowhere more extreme, or wretched- 
ness more congregated. They are, nevertheless, a romantic and problematical 
race. 

“It is their object to appear as poor and destitute as possible. They fully 
expect you to open your purse the moment you look into their cabin, and have 
no notion but that every visiter’s business is to give something to them. Too 
indolent to make provision for the future, and unassisted in their extremity by 
poor-laws, they are infected by a sort of constitutional disposition to begging, 
which enervates their own energies, destroys all feeling of manhood, and ren- 
ders them a speculative and chance-calculating set, every one looking for some 
singular advantage which is to arise they know not how or when ; perhaps by 
the providential advent of a stranger, or the all-promised influence of O’Con- 
nell. Meanwhile, however, it is not worth the trouble to set their house in 
order, or to do any thing that is not absolutely necessary to their present exist- 
ence. If you ask a wretched naked Killarney man to hold your horse for five 
minutes, he expects you will throw him at least a sovereign for the trouble, and 
looks with wonder at a few halfpence. Every man of this class looks in the 
smallest service for enormous gains; and he would rather wait in expectation 
of such a remuneration for a year than secure that which is within his reach 
by steady industry. 

“ This disposition to begging and hope of accidental advantage has banished 
every feeling of independence. If | landlord should build comfortable cot- 
tages (as some have), the people would only inhabit them in their own way, 
viz., by making pigsties of them. They make no effort at cleanliness; and 
though the interior of their cabins, which are here of the most wretched 
description, is ever black from. the smoke of the turf—and Conga they have 
lime at every corner, and in such abundance that it needs only the fetching— 
you would never induce one to apply it to his walls; if he did so, it would 
give an air of cleanliness and comfort to his habitation, much against his dis- 
position and his interest; he would appear too happy to excite commisera- 
tion ; his landlord would expect some rent, which is ordinarily paid by an ap- 
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peal to the debtor’s utter destitution ; and ing (the besetting vice of the 
town) would be less profitable. The we of independence and the endeavour 
to make appearance of pee which a seen among the lowest 
orders of fhe English, are here wholly reversed, where a wretch deems himself 
rich in proportion to his poverty, and appeals ever to his squalid destitution, 
which he regards as the best means of getting a livelihood.”—Vol. i,, pp. 82 
-—86. 

Pictures of an opposite character to this occur in connexion with 
other and more remote and unknown districts; but all have more or 
leas of those peculiar features which appertain to the Irish character 
alone, and which give an interest, painful or pleasant, and an originality 
to it, that no other people present. 

The leading features of these agreeable volumes, however, are all 
more or less of a sporting nature; and in this point of view the work 
has uncommon interest. The writer is not only a fly-fisher of the first 
grade, but a master of the angle in all its departments, and. the details 
he gives of his various ‘‘ experiences” on the lakes and rivers of the 
beautiful land which he passed over, cannot fail to send hosts of sports- 
men thither who never before contemplated such a visit, and many 
more who would scarcely have ventured such an undertaking without the 
guide here placed at their disposal, and which has at the same time the 
character so rarely united with that of a guide—a most well-informed, 
sensible, humorous, and altogether agreeable travelling companion. 

The work is embellished with many very spirited and interesting vig- 
nette sketches of remarkable localities, and is altogether one of the 
most readable and amusing books of its kind that we have had for 
many a day. 





RIVALRY.* 


Tak1nG this novel, as we do, to be a first production, it is decidedly 
one of the most promising that we have lately seen, and it gives us 
pleasure to commend it to public notice accordingly. It is of Mrs. 
Trollope’s school—the school of actual nature, as it presents itself under 
the modifying influence of existing English society in the middle classes 
of life. The school is a good one, and Mr. Milton’s novel is a fair and 
even favourable specimen of it; for though it wants the breadth and 
vigour of his relation Mrs, Trollope’s humour, and the weight and force 
of the satire which she extracts from it, it is, on the other hand, with- 
out that tendency to caricature which prevents Mrs. Trollope’s books 
from being so effective in their influence on good morals and good 
manners as they would otherwise be. Mrs. Trollope'so revels in her 
admirable pictures of female coarseness and vulgarity, and makes them 
so infinitely entertaining, that we at last grow half grateful to them for 
the amusement they afford us, and forget to hate or despise them, as 
they deserve. On taking leave of the glorious ‘* Widow Barnaby,” 
and her gorgeous daughter, Patty, we are not half so angry as we 
ought to be, at the easy way in which they and their tricksy colleagues 
are let off, and we have very shrewd doubts whether both the above- 
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named ladies will not be as often followed. as models as_they will be 
shunned.as warnings. Mr. Milton studiously avoids this exaggeration, 
and: the consequence is—we almost fear the necessary consequence—is, 
that he is occasionally insipid. His pictures of real life are laudably true 
—but they are often too true—they are as true as the actual scenes which 
no doubt suggested them ; and being as true, they are often as tame and 
commonplace. — Now this is what Mrs. Trollope’s scenes never are. 
‘When she feels herself in the smallest danger of lapsing into insipidity, 
she immediately flings in a touch of that rich caricature which is ever 
at her command, and all goes right again. And the principle is a just 
one; for the first necessity of a book is that it be read, missing which, 
it can do no good, though it speak with the tongue of angels. But 
though it is clear that the author of “ Rivalry” has adopted his talented 
relative as a model, we suspect that he has done so without being con- 
scious of the adoption ; and this for a reason that arises out of his chief 
error—a rather too unlimited confidence in his own powers and pre- 
tensions. He isa shrewd and quick observer, with a strong sense of 
the ridiculous, a considerable acquaintance with existing life and 
society, and a fertile faculty in turning his knowledge to account; but 
having, withal, a more than sufficing notion of his own powers of sar- 
casm, Satire, and humour, and a decided deficiency in literary tact and 
experience, he frequently falls into the common error of attempting 
to elicit from a salient feature of character or a strong point of humour, 
a great deal more than it will bear: the result of which is, that tedi- 
qenews which is the most fatal error into which a satirical writer can 
all. ’ 

An error of a somewhat similar kind occurs in the characters of this 
clever novel. They are all more or less original—as regards the use, 
we mean, that has been made“of them by novel-writers. But being no 
more strongly marked than they are in the real life from which they 
are drawn, they are for the most part tame. The author allows them, 
like their prototypes in real life, to bestow their tediousness upon the 
reader, as well as their oddity and entertainment. Now it is the ex- 
prone office of the author of works of this nature, and the main test of 

is or her pretensions, to separate these qualities, without destroying or 
disturbing the general truth of the character depicted: and this Mrs. 
Trollope does with an infallible hand. When her clever relative has 
learned the same difficult art, and gained self-denial enough to practise 
it, he will write very amusing books. In the mean time this his first 
production is, we repeat, a work of considerable promise; and (with 
the qualifications above named) it is also one of no mean performance. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY.* 


Peruaps there never was a case in which the labours of the biogra- 
pher were a more imperative duty, and in which they must have been 





* Memoirs o fthe Life of Sir Samuel Romilly ; with a Selection from his Correspond- 
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performed with more unmingled satisfaction than in that of the truly 
eminent and illustrious man whose name these volumes bear. And 
seldom, indeed, has a task of this nature been executed in a manner 
more worthy of the theme, or on a principle more suitable to the 
true end and object of works of this nature. The memoirs of cele- 
brated men are usually written, either by a partial friend, or a still 
more partial relative, from whom a strictly fair estimate of the illus- 
trious dead can scarely be looked for; or by the individual himself 
whose character and career we desire to become acquainted with, and 
desire it in vain from his own hand, however curious and interesting 
may be the result that we obtain in its place. But in the present in- 
stance we have the very ideal of what a work of this nature should be ; 
so far, we mean, as relates to the principle of its construction—a prin- 
ciple which, we are happy to observe, has been growing much imto 
favour with the recent biographers of eminent men, and which we trust 
to see confirmed in its practice by the success which will certainly at- 
tend these volumes. In explanation of that principle we have on Y to 
describe the exact nature of these ‘“‘ Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly.” 
Notwithstanding, then, the various character of their contents, they are 
wholly supplied by the papers left behind him by Sir Samuel Romilly 
himself, and every portion of these have either been written by his own 
hand, without the smallest view to the application of them here made, 
or they are selected from the letters of his most dear and intimate 
friends and relations;; the whole being so arranged as to form a con- 
nected history of his life, from its very earliest period to its too early 
close. The work commences with a most interesting and characteristic 
ne of writing, by Sir S. Romilly himself, forming a narrative of his 
ife, from his infancy to the close of 1789. (He was born in 1757). The 
greater}part of this document was written, it appears, in 1796, and the 
simple and touching nature of it, so beautifully consistent with the 
character of the man, may be guessed from the opening paragraph : 


“T sit down to write my life; the life of one who never achieved any thing 
memorable, who will probably leave no posterity, and the memory of whom is 
therefore likely to survive him only till the last few remaining and affectionate 
friends shall have followed him to the grave. A subject so uninteresting will 
hardly awaken the curiosity of any one into whose hands this writing may fall, 
and 1 may almost be assured of having no reader but myself. In truth it is 
for myself I write—for myself alone ; for my own instruction, and my own 
amusement.” 


How curious and interesting is this, from the pen of the man who 

** achieved”’ a more ‘‘ memorable” thing in originating the reform of 
penal law in this country than almost any other man that hasillustrated 
it—who exercised a more extensive and beneficent influence over his 
countrymen, by means of his personal character alone, than any other 
man of his time, and whose simple and single-hearted account of him- 
self, as here set down, will be read with delight by latest posterity ! 
This narrative occupies a hundred-and-twelve pages. The second de- 
tment of matter consists of letters, the dates of which extend from 
780 to 1783, addressed by Romilly to his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
John Roget. These letters are full of interest, of a public no less than 
a private nature, as thay glance at the political events of the time, 
while they illustrate and develop the character of the writer. Next 
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follow a series of letters, addressed to Romilly, chiefly from the 
celebrated Mirabeau. 

The first ‘volume is closed by a selection of the correspondence be- 
tween Romilly and some of his friends, but chiefly Dumont—most of 
whose letters are very valuable. This correspondence extends a consi- 
derable way into the second volume, and has been expressly selected 
with a view to fill up the interval in the career of Romilly from 1789 
to 1806; and nothing can be more effective or satisfactory in this 
respect, at the same time that the letters are full of interest and histo- 
rical value on their own account. We have next the Diary of a visit to 
Paris in 1802—so shortly after the Revolution as to afford very curious 
- valuable pictures of the state of France under the then condition of 

ngs. 

We now reach a most important branch of these Memoirs, and one 
which may and will be consulted with intense interest and curiosity by 
various classes of readers, but especially by those who desire to trace 
the progress of Romilly’s enlightened and beneficent views on penal 
legislation—views which must be considered as oe already produced 
an entire revolution in public feeling, and what is of still more import- 
ance, in public opinion, on that topic of vital interest to the wellbeing 
of the community and the progress of civilization: this is a re | of 
the parliamentary life of Romilly, written by himself. This diary 
occupies a large portion both of the second and third volumes of the 
work, and of course includes passing references to all the leading topics 
which occupied public attention during one of the most important 
eras of our history. It contains also many personal anecdotes of great 
interest and curiosity. It extends from the beginning of 1806 to the 
close of 1818—that is to say, to within three days of the melancholy 
catastrophe which closed the mortal career of this truly illustrious man, 
It adds to the interest and value of this diary to learn, as we do by the 
assurance of the editor, that ‘‘ no attempt has been to remove any of 
those marks of haste which show the manner in which this journal was 
written from day to day as the occasion prompted.” 

We have only to speak of the concluding and by no means the least 
valuable and characteristic portion of these Memoirs. They consist of four 
letters which were evidently of the most private and even secret charac- 
ter, being written solely with a view to the guidance of his personal 
conduct under certain supposable cases of his public career. ‘The first 
of them is headed ‘*‘ Memoranda of things to be done on entering 
Office”—the office of Lord Chancellor to which he then had rin 
prospect of attaining; and this, together with the two letters whic 
follow it, is devoted to considerations connected with the duties of a 
Lord-Chancellor of England. The fourth letter relates to the course 
of conduct suitable to a representative in parliament of the city of 
Westminster. We cannot characterize these entertaining documents 
better than in the words of the editors. bb 

‘Although these communings with himself are of a peculiarly inti- 
mate nature, it has nevertheless been determined by the editors, con- 
formably with the motives which have led to the publication of this 
work, not to exclude from it papers which appear to them to display in 
a remarkable manner the character of Sir S. Romilly’s mind ; his habits 
of self-examination ; his endeavours to prepare himself for every event ; 
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his care to lay down the course of conduct he ought to pursue under 
whatever circumstances he might be placed, and (as he himself ex- 
| it in an unpublished paper) ‘to record against himself the obli- 
gations to which he was bound.’ ” 

We extremely regret the necessity of here closing our notice of these 
highly-interesting volumes. We do so by repeating our impressiom that 
they offer one of the most satisfactory specimens of biography that has 
ever enriched our literature. 





CHINA.* 


Notnine can be better timed than this reprint of one of the most 

entertaining and acceptable books of its kind to which modern travel 
has given birth. The ‘* Fan-Qui, or Foreigner in China,” places before 
us in a pleasant, intelligent, and available form, all that presents itself 
as remarkable and characteristic in the manners, habits, customs, in- 
stitutions, and moral and national character of a people the most 
remarkable in the world; and it does all this at a: moment when that 
people are exciting more marked, attention throughout England, and 
indeed throughout Europe in general, than they ever did before, and 
under circumstances which may lead to one of the greatest moral and 
political, not to mention commercial changes, which modern times have 
witnessed. It does this chiefly from personal observations made among 
the scenes referred to. ‘‘ In looking over my note-book, since my return 
to England,” says Mr. Downing at the opening of his work, ‘‘I was 
surprised to find in it many things which have never yet, to my know- 
ledge, appeared in any work on China.” On this hint the work appears 
to have been written; but not alone from the materials thus referred 
to: on the contrary, to the writer’s own personal experience appears 
to have been added a general inquiry into all that a compendious 
treatment of the subject required: and the result is a very available 
book on a subject of intense interest and curiosity. Every thing re- 
lating to the general estimate of the manners and habits of the people 
is illustrated by familiar instances chiefly drawn from the writer’s own 
observation; and the new edition is preceded by a succinct account of 
the singular circumstances'which have led to the present position of our 
relations with China, and the impending crisis in the fate of that extra- 
ordinary country. 





MICHAEL ANGELO A POET.+ 


Tus little volume is well deserving the attention no less of the poet 
and the critic than the lover of high art in its highest branches. It 
consists of a lengthened consideration of the pretensions of Michael 
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Angelo as a philosophic poet; followed by various translated specimeris 
of his poetry. 3 

It is scarcely too much to say that the great genius whose poetical 
pretensions are chiefly examined in these pages, was almost equally 
great in ali the high arts, properly so called—namely Painting, Poetry, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. In this respect he stands absolately 
alone. It is even doubtful whether he would not have enjoyed at least 
as high a reputation as that which now belongs to him, if he had never 
done any thing but that which he has achieved in either of the Arts 
above-named; for his supreme excellence in them all seems so at va- 
riance with all experience in other cases, and even with all the prin- 
ciples applicable to the study of art, that we can scarcely allow 
ourselves to admit the seeming anomaly. The estimate here given of 
his poetical pretensions is just and discriminative; and the illustrations 
of it which follow are executed with a true feeling for the theme treated 
of in each case. 

Fhe volume will be very acceptable not merely to all students of 
Italian literature and art, but to the most cultivated and accomplished 
of those who have taken advanced degrees in those charming studies. 
We only regret that it is not in our power to examine it at greater 
length, and give illustrative examples of its intellectual pages. 





NINA SFORZA.* 


THERE must be something essentially “rotten in the state” of that’ 


stage on which we are pestered with perpetual revivals and repetitions of 
what every Englishman knows by heart,—while such dramas as ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart,” and the “ Legend of Florence” are years finding their way to 
it, and such a tragedy as the one before us cannot find its way there 
at all. It would be curious to hear what arguments our modern ma- 
nagers allege, in favour of the leading principle on which the most re- 
cent, and certainly the best of them—Macready—has founded his hope 
of success—namely, the contradictory one of a series of revivals: the 
most manifest blunder that was ever perpetrated in a similar case— 
unless it is to be looked upon as an avowed abandonment of the 
general claims of the national drama to the personal tastes or personal 
interests of the individual. Not that any one would desire to see a 
first-rate tragic actor at the head of a theatre in which the leading cha- 
racters of Shakspeare were not frequently performed by him. But to 
rest the pecuniary success of his management on the performance of 
Shakspeare, to the exclusion of almost every thing else, is, we repeat, a 
manifest blunder: for the alleged plea of not being able to procure 
novelty is no plea at all, but an excuse: witness the beautiful tragedy 
before us—witness various others of a similar quality which are extant 
—and witness, above all, the vast body of poetical talent which exists 
among us, but which is necessarily interdicted from employing itself in 
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this direction, on account of the utter hopelessness of turning its efforts 
to account, 

In the two dramas we have alluded to above, as having at last found 
their way to the stage (though purely on account of peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the leading character in each) there is great 
poetical beauty and great dramatic merit: but certainly not more of 
either than may be found in the tragedy before us—which has at the 
same time still more dramatic capabilities than either of the two in 
question. We have often to regret the brevity of our limits, but never 
more than when they bind us to the necessity of a few hasty lines 
where we would fain devote as many pages, both to remark and extract. 
In the present case we can only recommend this tragedy to general 
attention as full of poetic beauty in the perusal, and fraught with 
dramatic claims that not merely “‘ deserve” success on the stage, but 
would, with some slight adaptations, unquestionably “‘ command” it. 





MONTACUTE.* 


Ir it were not for an unlucky boast or confession (for we hardly 
know which to call it) in the preface to these volumes, we should pro- 
nounce them to be among the most amusing, original, and racy reading 
that has greetedJus for many aday. But whena lady declares to us that 
she colours a “ttle, and sometimes without giving us the means of 
judging as to the where and when, we cannot help being at fault 
as to the purity of her roses and lilies at any time. But notwithstand- 
ing this untoward abatement of our satisfaction in reading these vo- 
lumes, we must still declare them to be a very valuable addition to our 
library of the romance of real life; nor are their merits and attractions 
by any means lessened—but the reverse—by the “romance” portion 
of them being at the opposite point to that where we usually look to 
find it. Their ostensible object is to present us with sketches (avowedly 
in the fashion of Miss Mitford’s) of life and manners in the remoter parts 
of Michigan, and undoubtedly if there be such a thing as novelty 
to be found in this age of commonplaces, here we have it in all its 
strange but resistless charms—in all its racy freshness and rude vitality. 
“‘A home in the outskirts of civilization—habits of society which 
allow the maid and her mistress to do the honours in complete equality, 
and to make the social tea-visit in loving conjunction—such a distribu- 
tion of the duties of life as compels all, without distinction, to rise with 
the sun, or before him, to breakfast with the chickens,—to dine at 
noon, be ready for tea at four, and bed at eight ;” this and its various 
adjuncts, is the “ real life” which is described, and with a very spirited, 
humorous, and racy pen, in these entertaining volumes ; and the relation 
happily commences “at the commencement,” when the relater has all 
the associations and prejudices of refined life thick about her, and has 
little ee of the sort of condition to which she has voluntarily 
devoted herself. It appears that in the mad days of Michigan land 
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speculation, the husband of Mrs. Clavers purchased two hundred 
acres of wild land on the banks of an unnamed stream—drew upon a 
wooden table with chalk the plan of a village then and there to be 
erected, a l’improviste—went home to Detroit to fetch his wife and 
children to commence populating it—gave it the amiable title of Mont- 
acute, by anticipation, before a log of it was laid, and here are the de- 
tails of what happened in reaching, carrying out, completing, and in- 
habiting the new “settlement.” Seriously, with all its ‘ colouring,” 
which after all cannot be much, and which, the lady assures us, is con- 
fined exclusively to the commonplaces of the story, and that all which 
is ‘quite unnatural and absolutely incredible, is to be received as lite- 
rally true”—the book is richly worth reading, and abounds in pictures, 
both moral and physical, and characters both natural and artificial, which 
cannot be contemplated without enlarging our views and conceptions 
of nature, and of human society, and which all the philosophizing in 
the}world would never have educed from the experiences of civilized life. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Volume of Lyrics. By Mrs. Cornwell Baron-Wilson—As many of the very 
pleasing and graceful poems which make up this volume appeared for the first time in 
our own pages, we cannot do less than commend the collection generally to that public 
notice and favour it so well deserves, But forthe same reason we must not do more 
than the above, in the way of laudation, lest it seem like praising ourselves. We 
may add, however, that the volume shows forth Mrs, Wilson’s pen in almost ev 
species of lyrical poetry, and shows it successful in all. Four hundred closely-prin 
pages of poetry is a bold adventure nowadays, and one that merits encouragement on 
that account alone, if it claimed it on no other. But Mrs. Wilson writes fluently 
and agreeably on any and every subject, and often with a grace and pathos that are 
seldom united in any but a female pen. 

The Morea,&c. By A.B. Cochrane.—A pleasing little volume, the chief poem of 
which expresses in smooth and fluent verse, the feelings of a youthful traveller on first 
Visiting Seon It _ seem to the strenuously idle, a mere idle waste of time to 
write poetry at a period when it is alleged that nobody reads it. But happily for 
poets, and for the lovers of poetry too, it was never yet written to any effect except 
by those to whom it is (like vigtes) its own reward. But being written (and paid for 
too—in the coin just referred to) it ever seems to the poet not in the nature of things 
to keep the good to himself: and the result is, the halfscore volumes which press every 
month upon our attention, and which, though nobody should ever read them (not) even 
their critics), will yet have done their beneficent office. That we may not wholly neglect 
ours, and at the same time not’ press too heavily on the indulgence of our merely 
utilitarian readers, we shall only enumerate the other items of amateur poetry that, 
we will not be so unjust or ungracious as to say load—but lighten our table. 

1, Hakon Karl: a Tragedy in five Acts, translated from the Danish of Chlenschléger. 

2. Sir Elwyn: a Tragedy in five Acts. 

3. Vert-Vert: a translation of Grosset’s Poem of that name. By M. Montagu. 

4. Belphazor : a Tale versified from the prose of Machiavelli. 

5. Eratophuseos; or, the of Nature ; a serio-comic Poem, By T. Pikromel, Esq. 

6. A Sister’s Love. By Guido Sorelii. 

This last poem extorts from us more than a mere mention of its name, since it sppeals 
to us as the production of an exile from his own beautiful Florence, who, from the strai 
which he adopts, seems not to have been more favoured by fortune here than there. 
His poem illustrative of “a sister’s love” is given to us both in his own language and 
in ours; and if both versions be from the same pen, we scarcely think the wri 
of them need long seek employment for his talents, in @ country where his beau 
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native tongue is so generally appreciated and sought for in cultivated society. Signor 
Sorelli is evidently well qualified to teach that language in which he writes so pleas- 
ingly. This poem is connected with the fate of Silvio Pellico, and will be read with 
interest, both by his own countrymen and by ours, 

Dictionary of Geology and Mineralogy. By W. Humble, M.D.—A very useful and 
available work on two highly-interesting and rapidly-advancing sciences. It com- 
prises an explanation of all such terms in botany, chemistry, comparative anatomy, con- 
chology, entomology, paleontology, zoology, &c., which occur in the study of the two 
sciences to which its title more particularly refers. 

Geometrical Propositions, Sc. By W. D. Cooley, A.B.—This is a school-book, intended 
a sa key to the same writer's exercises appended to his edition of Euclid’s Elements, 

The propositions form a supplement to Euclid, and will be found of considerable value 
as an aid to teachers of the mathematics. 

On the Influence of Artificial Light, &c. By Dr. Hunter.—This very useful volume 
has for its object to investigate the effects of artificial light in impairing vision, and the 
means of preventing or lessening its injurious effects, There are few things more 
unaccountable than the reckless manner in which most of us use, or rather abuse, the 
most valuable and important of the senses, by employing it in connexion with artificial 
light, without taking those easy precautions which would in a great degree obviate the 
evil. This volume first examines the matter philosophically and in connexion with 
experiments instituted for the purpose; and then points out various modes of avoiding 
or lessening the evil. 

New Aid to Memory. Part 11,—As we noticed favourably the first part of this little 
work which was devoted to the History of England, we have only to say of this 
second part, which refers to the History of Rome, that it is equally well adapted to its 
object of impressing the leading facts of that history, and their corresponding dates on 
the memory of youth. The rhymed couplets, and Latin nonsense hexameters which 
are introduced into this second part will aid the designs of the work. 

Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates, &c. Edited bu Mr. J. Wright.—It is well known to 
the student of our parliamentary history, that the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons during the nineteenth Parliament of Great Britain (extending from May, 1768, 
to June, 177-4), have hitherto remained nearly a blank, from the circumstance of the 
standing order for the exclusion of strangers having been strictly enforced. We some 
time ago referred to the circumstance of a large collection of MS. reports of the Session, 
made by a member of it, Sir. H. Cavendish, having recently been discovered among 
the Egerton MSS. and we are now happy to announce the intended publication of 
these documents, the first part of which is before us, under the editorship of the gen— 
tleman to whom we are ‘ndebted for this singular and wholly unlooked-for discovery, 
Mr. J. Wright, editor of the Parliamentary History, &c. When it is considered that 
the period in question includes some of the most important proceedings in our history, 
and that many of the speakers in these debates were among the most distinguished 
orators that England has ever known, it will scarcely be deemed possible to overrate 
the importance and interest that must attach to this publication. Conceive, for in- 
stance, the accession of two bundred new speeches of Edmund Burke alone, together 
with a large number by Fox, Dunning, North, Thurlow, George Grenville, &c. &c. 
The work 1s to occupy about five volumes, uniform with the Parliamentary History, 
and cannot fail to command a place in every historical library which deserves to be so 

called. 

Historical Sketch of the Law of Copyright. By J, J. Lowndes, Esg.—The ostensible 
object of this publication is of aa historical nature; but its design is to advocate the 
proposed measure of Serjeant Talfourd. Whatever may be the various opinions enter- 
tained touching the question of copyright, and the justice and policy of extending its 
duration or otherwise, in favour of authors, there can be no doubt as to the utility of 
this historical sketch of the law regarding it. 

The Bible Cyclopadia. No. 1.—This is the commencement of a new undertaking 
which was much wanted, and will no doubt command a corresponding amount of suc- 
cess; for the execution of it is unusually careful, and the price surprisingly cheap. The 
Bible Cyclopedia proposes to present ‘ a comprehensive digest of the civil and natural 
history, the geography , statistics, and general literary information connected with the 
sacred writings ;" and so far as may be judged of by a first number, it seems likely to 
perform this extended promise in a satisfactory and efficient manner. It is embel- 
lished by many well-executed wood-cuts, and will form one of the most useful append- 
ages a. appropriate companions and illustrations of the Bible that can well be con- 
ceived, 
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